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Art. I. 
1. Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569. London: Pickering. 1840. 
2. Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign of the Stuarts, in - 
cluding the Protectorate. By J. H. Jesse. Vols. III. and1IV. Lon- 
don: Bentley. 1840. 


Tue general reader who resorts to some one only of the popular 
Histories of England, compiled although it may have been from 
the whole of what are considered the standard works of the class 
existing in our language, will be but very imperfectly informed re- 
lative to some of the most interesting national events which have 
occurred in our annals. It will be more than we can expect, if he 
has not been led greatly to misunderstand the nature, cause, pro- 
gress, and results of some of the factions, insurrections, and civil wars, 
that have distracted the country ; and perhaps still more to lose 
sight of the feelings and manners of the people at the period and in 
the age regarding which he desires to be instructed. The episodes 
which so curiously variegated the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and the contests which so rent the nation in those times will 
especially puzzle him. Political antagonism and religious animosi- 
ties were then too violent and rife to admit of truth fully coming to 
light ; not to speak of the difficulty which must always exist of at 
once appreciating public men’s characters, or reading aright the 
motives or secret actions which may have been the mainsprings of 
the national drama, and which have lent it all its distinctive cha- 
racter. 

However, as the motto to the first of the present works has it, 
“Truth is the daughter of Time.” When prejudice is allayed ; 
when none survive who can be affected by any discovery ; and 
when, as has been the case during the last few years, many both of 
the amazingly voluminous public records, and of the rich family-chests, 
are the mines in which antiquaries and historical students dig, we may 
look forward to something like a fulfilment of the apophthegn. 
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The ‘ Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569,” contained in the 
former of these publications, will no doubt be consulted with advan- 
tage by future writers; for it is a large collection of original histo- 
rical documents gleaned from many sources both at home and 
abroad ; while the manner in which the whole is arranged and 
edited adds greatly to the value%of the materials. 

The rebellion in question formed one of those risings which have 
been so frequent in the North ; and, as any reader of our historians 
may remember, had for its general objects the removal of the Pro- 
testant ministers of Queen Bess, and the restoration of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The release of Queen Mary of Scots was also 
contemplated. The Earls of Westmorland and Northumberland 
were the leaders in this rash, ill-contrived, and quickly suppressed 
attempt. Nor did these two noblemen, with the Countess of the 
latter, and a number of mounted followers, display other than the 
effects of extreme folly or despair, when they fled across the border 
to seek shelter among the thieves and the fastnesses of Liddlesdale. 

Before proceeding further, an observation or two may be offered. 
Ist, The leaders of the risings in the North, so frequent during the 
sixteenth century, were speedily for the most part joined by a far 
greater number of rebels than may be easily accounted for. In 
Elizabeth’s reign we hardly think that the sincere Catholics were 
so numerous as suddenly to swell the insurrectionary armies ; or if 
sufficiently numerous, that of them there could on every abrupt 
outbreak be found a number sufficiently rash and blind as to run into 
the most imminent danger at the call of any ambitious lord. No 
doubt a considerable proportion of the rebellious forces consisted of 
desperadoes and mercenaries. But what we wish to add is, that 
the violations of the old principles of English freedom and national 
institutions witnessed in the course of the Reformation, not only at 
its commencement, but during the progress of its consolidation 
under Elizabeth, may be supposed to have aroused persons always 
ready to take up arms in behalf of public rights, without being 
either zealous Catholics or unprincipled adventures. 2ndly, When- 
ever it was in those days deemed wisdom to carry out a harsh 
measure against the Catholics, it was only necessary to get up the 
report of a treasonable plot, and then to go to work ; the very accu- 
sations and consequent proceedings being sufficient to excite many 
in self-defence of themselves, of their friends, or of their principles. 
3dly, Religious rancour and suffering were so prevalent and ran so 
high in those days that the sovereign and the sovereign’s ministers 
may be supposed to have been extremely alive to rumours of treasons 
and to the danger which sudden insurrection and exasperated faction 
might suddenly create. Fifty thousand Chartists would at the pre- 
sent time find it a much more mad attempt to march from the North, 
in order to proclaim a new sovereign in London, and to send Queen 




















Victoria to the Tower, than half the number of insurgents would 
have experienced the enterprise to be, even in the days of the 
masculine-minded Elizabeth. 

We have already intimated that the materials which the anony- 
mous editor of the “‘ Memorials” has published, are remarkable as 
regards number, the sources from which they have been derived, and 
their originality. The ‘‘ Rebellion of 1569” does not alone consti- 
tute the interest belonging to the collection. Very many incidental 
and vivid glimpses are also afforded of living manners, of local cir- 
cumstances, and of eminent personages. Our extracts, few as they 
must necessarily be, keep closely to the rising and some of its con- 
sequences. 

Sir George Bowes, who had the keeping and defending of Barnard 
Castle against the insurgents, thus writes to Cecil, soon after the 
commencement of the rising :— 


‘“*My humble dutye premised, pleaseth your honour to be advertised : 


the mutteringe rumours, whereof the matters was long kept close, is now in | 


a most fierie flame burst out, to the generall alarme of this comonwelth, 
and great danger, no doubte (what shewe so ever be made), to the person 
of the prince. These earles hathe, and dothe, everie where, burne the ser- 
vice bokes and bible, and breake the comunion tables ; and set owte procla- 
macions and preceptes, the covies whereof [ send to your honour herewithe, 
havinge some of them under theire owne hands. They dailie alter them ; 
for in the begininge they used theire owne names, and others, endinge with 
threats of spoilinge ; and nowe they use the Quenes Majesties name. They, 
more by coertion then favor, have, oute of the Bishoprick, Richmondshire, 
and Allertonshire, levied greate numbers of people of foot, and hath made 
divers spoils of some gentlemen, but that was but armour; and of some 
protestants, such armour or money as they found. Their force is best in 
assemblings, for dailie there cometh some to them; and, at this instant, they 
areat Ripon. They have veri sore menaced me, because | was nere them. 
By vertue of such commissions as was sent unto me, ] have drawen away, 
according to their bounden dutie, the whole gentlemen of Richmondshire, 
and a great nomber of the Bishopricke, which, with me, remainethe here at 
the quenes majesties castle at Barnard Castle, accompanied with four hun- 
dred footmen, and two hundred horsemen.” 


Barnard Castle was vigorously besieged a few days after the date 
of the above letter, and at length Sir George was obliged to come 
to terms; his defence having been gallant, and retreating with the 
honours of war. But the rebels benefited little by this snecess ; 
neither did any other important success distinguish their career ; 
for we soon have this letter to Cecil from Sir Ralph Sadler :-- 


*¢' What a fond and folishe ende these rebells have made of their traiterous 
rebellion. They alwais fled afore us after we cam first within xij. myles of 
them, and we folowed after them as fast as we might, without rest ; never- 
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theless you see how they bee escaped, which they might easily do in this 
wast and desolat country.” 


The waste and desolate country was the part of Scotland we 
before named. The reception which the fugitives experienced in 
Liddlesdale, from which however some of them escaped, is very dis- 
distinctly brought out, like the other bearings of the rebellion, in 
the course of some of the letters, which form such a valuable and 
curious feature in these ‘‘ Memorials.” Several of the Liddlesdale 
men mentioned figure in song and Border history as notable moss- 
troopers and free-booters. But it was far more ungenerous than ro- 
mance inclines to picture the Scottish rievers when they acted as 
follows :— 


‘* The Erles were dryven to leave Lydesdall, and to fly to one of the 
Armstrongs, upon the batable, on the borders betwyn Rydsdale and Eng- 
gland. The same daye the Lydersdale men stale my Lady of Northumber- 
lands hors, and her ij. womens horses, and x. other horses, so as when th’ 
Earles went away, they left her, and all the reste that lost their horses, on 
foote, at John of the Sydes house, a cottage not to be compared to any dogge 
kennel in England. Such is their present mysery ; and at their depart- 
ing from her, they were not 50 horse, and my L. of Westmorland changed 


his cote of plate and sword with John of the Syde, to be the more un- 
knowen.” 


Our next extract is from some expressive notices communicated 
to Cecil by Lord Hunsdon before the rebellion was put down :— 


**T am sorry too heare of Westmerland’s wylfulness, who hathe refusyd 
eythar too heare or follow theyr advyse, that hathe for hys howse sake wysht 
hym well. The othar ys very tymerus, and as yt ys affyrmde, hathe ment 
twyse or thryse too submytt hymselfe, but that his wyfe beying the stowter 
of the two, doth hasten hym and incorage hym to persevere, and rydes up 
and downe with theyr army from place to place ; so as the gray mare ys the 
better horse.” 


Northumberland is at last betrayed and sold by the Scots to the 
English authorities. Hunsdon is appointed to carry him to York 
to be executed. Observe what was the answer of the high-spirited 
nobleman to Burghley. His sound reasons for non-compliance 
and fearless utterance of them are not more in keeping with his 
character, than the complaining and almost upbraiding tone is 
keen-edged :— 


“* My very good Lord,—Thys day syttyng downe too dyner, havying 
dyspatcht a pakket nott paste an ower byfor, I receyved your Lordship’s 
pakkat of the 8th, whyche gave me my dyner, fyndng myself hardly delt 
withall, too be a carryer of any nobleman to executyon, intoo a place where 
I have nothyng too do. My charge is butt in thys towne, and the Este 
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Wardenry ; and therefore for me too be putt too bryng hym too Yorke for 
to be executed, I can neyther thynke that her Majesty deals well with me 
therin, nor that I have any such friends abowt her Majesty as I accounted 
of ; and sewrly I wyll rather suffer sum ymprisonment then do it. Sir 
John Forster hathe both the comodity and proffyt of all hys lands in Nor- 
thumberland, and he is fyttest to have the carryage of hym to York, and I 
wyll deliver hym safly att Alnwick, butt no further by my wyll; and there- 
fore, my Lord, as ever IT may thynke ye beare me any good wyll, or that hyr 
Majesty hathe any consideracion of me, lett sum othar be appointed to re- 
ceve hym of me, eyther at Alnwyk or Newcastle. And so assurying your 
Lordship that the wrytt came to me, J will not styrre hens wyth hym untyll 
I have answer from your Lordship agayne. Icomytt ye to God. At Ber- 
wick, 11th July, 1572.” 


The course which the law took in the punishment of the appre- 
hended rebels, and also of the people of towns from which any men 
went out to join the Earls, was not merely of a martial, but appa- 
rently of an indiscriminate description. How the soil of England 
has been saturated with blood! Let our closing extract bear testi- 
mony to the grounds of the exclamation :— 


** List of persons appointed to be executed in the county of Duresme, 4 
Jan. 1569 (70).—300 and odd be appointed in the county of Duresme, to 
be exequited by marciall lawe : 


Of the citie of Duresme, the aldermen and townsmen . o « & 
Of constables , : 40 
Of servinge men, of the meaner sorte and worst ‘disposition, taken 
prysoners . ° ° ° . ° » « 80 
Of townesmen of Derneton : : 16 
Of the contrey men appointed to be exequited in every towne 
where they dwell ‘ . , - - 172 
Of those that did leape over the walles at Barny Castle ° . 20 
Whereof, at Duresme : , : . ‘ ° — « & 
At Darneton , ‘ ° , , ; ; ._ = 
At Barny Castle ° ° R . ° - « 2 


In towns and villages in the contrey . ° ; . - 172 


‘** A like exequition shal be don at Richmond, for Richmondshire, when 
the Marshall hath finished this exequition ; but the boke is not perfited, nor 
the number certen. Like exequition shal be don at Allerton, Toplif, and 
Thirske, for the North Ridinge; but the nombers be yet uncerten. Like 
exequition shall be don at Ripon, Boroughbrig, Wetherby, and Tadcas- 
ter, for the West Ridinge; but the nombers be yet uncerten. Besides the 
exequition don in the great townes, ther shal be no towne where any men 
went owt of the towne to serve the Earles, and continued after the pardon 
proclaymed ; but one man, or more, as the bignes of the towne is, shall be 
exequited for example, in the principall place of that towne. The common 
people were dispersed when th’ Erles left Duresme; and, therefore, th’ ex- 
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equition is the longer in doing, by reason of th’ apprehending and examin- 
inge of the constables ; otherwise the giltie might escape, and the ungiltie 
suffer, and none of the constables that be found faultie be spared.” 


On the appearance of Mr. Jesse’s two former volumes we de- 
scribed the nature of the compilation, and the care employed in the 
selection of materials as well as the general moderation of the col- 
lector’s comments. The completing portion of the work exhibits 
much of the same sort of treatment, and the same kind of gleanings. 
A large mass of court gossip, of characteristic anecdotes, and of 
pictures both of the times and of personages of whom every body 
knows something, descending even into their private lives and 
habits, is brought together, and pleasantly enough cemented by Mr. 
Jesse, so as to afford amusement not unmixed with many lessons ; 
lessons, however, chiefly to be derived from the lives of unprincipled 
or profligate characters. 

In these volumes the principal figures are Cromwell and his fa- 
mily ; Charles II. and James II., with their wives, their mistresses, 
children both legitimrte and illegitimate; together with most of 
the distinguished courtiers, male and female, who flourished contem- 
poraneously. It is necessary, however, to guard the reader against 
a partiality which pervades the present portion of the work, when- 
ever democracy can be contrasted with the divine-right kings, or 
whenever the massive Cromwell can be brought into comparison 
with the heartless aud profligate Charles, or with the sullen bigot, 
yea, and licentious James. ‘The nature and direction of our editor- 
author’s unfair dealing will at once be understood on the perusal of 
the following passage :— 


“That a mere country gentleman, without wealth, person, eloquence, 
and the many accomplishments by which the world is captivated, should 
have destroyed an ancient monarchy, and have brought his sov ereign to the 
scaffold ; that at a period of life when most men prepare to retire from the 
stage, he should have come forward and thrust aside the many great and 
wise men who had already occupied the arena; that he should have won 
battle after battle, and have reduced a powerful empire by the sword ; that 
the mere servant of the domineering Commons should rise to be their mas- 
ter; that he should have created a peerage, and nominated parliaments at 
his will ; that he should have raised the national glory to a pitch of splen- 
dour unexampled in its annals; that the princes of the earth should have 
trembled at his word; that he should have been able to bequeath three 
kingdoms with his dying breath ; and that the terror of his name should 
have ensured the succession ;—who is there whom even so passing a sum- 
mary of greatness will not strike with admiration and wonder? But, alas, 
that such a catalogue of splendour should be tarnished by pettiness and in- 
famy! His purple is the gore of his sovercign. We strain our eyes to 
the summit of the column on which he stands ;—~the pillar is a composite of 
human weakness; the reliefs are the disasters of his country; but 
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what consolation is it that the suppliants at its base were the rulers of the 
world !” 


Mr. Jesse after this laboured summary proceeds to rake up, 
sometimes from questionable, at other times from refuted reports, 
the story of Cromwell’s early life, bringing down the account regu- 
larly of the career of that great man, but never with any appear- 
ance of having grasped its dimensions, nor with any other apparent 
purpose than to disparage him by such memorials as enemies 
and fabricators may have furnished. Nay, he cannot let the splen- 
dour which accompanied the Protector’s funeral pass without being 
most wroth ; for what right has a republican to state honours? It 
affords some consolation, however, that the ‘‘ fading fopperies”’ of 
Cromwell’s obsequies, as contrasted with “‘ the substantial and time- 
honoured monuments which frowned on them around,” were not 
permitted long to rest ‘in that still and solemn pile, in the cloister- 
ed gloom of night,” to insult the ashes of the legitimates. ‘ Imagi- 
nation might almost picture to itself a Henry or an Edward rising 
from his marble tomb, and opening his iron arms to grapple with 
the intruder.”” However, this resurrection of iron men against the 
puny and vile intruder was not required; for ‘our ancient mon- 
archs ‘ they sleep well,’ and Cromwell is beneath the gibbet of Ty- 
burn.” Fustian! Mr. Jesse, you are as unable to grapple with 
old Noll as we should be with iron-armed ghosts. 

Perhaps the very shortest and pithiest mode of exposing the un- 
fairness in these volumes, is to state the fact that the statesmen of 
the Commonwealth are unnoticed, while nothing is omitted that 
can decorously conceal the debaucheries of Charles ; or, on the 
other hand, render him fascinating ; nothing that can give promi- 
nence to the graces of his courtiers. ‘* In social life we can scarcely 
imagine a companion more fascinating than Charles, or a circle 
more brilliant than that which surrounded him.” Such is Mr. 
Jesse’s opinion. Ours is, that if ever democracy was to be trium- 
phantly contrasted with monarchy, it was in the case of Cromwell’s 
Commonwealth, with the two reigns which immediately succeeded. 
We now pick out a few pieces from Mr. Jessie’s patch-work. Ac- 
cording to the following, ‘‘the child was father to the man ” :— 


‘‘Tt would seem that, at a very early age, Charles had imbibed that love 
for the ridiculous, and that aversion to present inconvenience, to which for- 
tune, fame, and empire, were afterwards made subservient. This is amus- 
ingly illustrated by the following brief correspondence. The Queen’s note 
is of itself a curiosity, as being one of the very few letters of Henrietta in 
the English tongue, which have been handed down to us. It is written 
entirely in ber own hand. 

“* Charles—I am sore that I must begin my first letter with chiding you, 
because | hear that you will not take physic. I hope it was only for this 
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day, and that to-morrow you will do it: for if you will not, I must come to 
you and make you take it, for it is for your health. I have given order to 
my Lord Newcastle to send me word to-night whether you will or not; 
therefore I hope you will not give me the pains to go. And so I rest 

*** Your affectionate mother, ‘HENRIETTE Marie, R. 

*** To my dear son the Prince.’ 

**We can scarcely doubt but that Charles had his mother’s remonstrance in 
his thoughts, in writing, about the same period, the following note to his 
governor, the Earl of Newcastle. It is written in the child’s own hand, with 
lines ruled in pencil above and below. 

“**My Lord—I would not have you take too much physic; for it doth 
always make me worse, and I think it will do the like with you. I ride 
every day, and am ready to follow any other directions from you. Make 
haste to return to him that loves you, ‘ CuaRLEs, P, 

***¢ To my Lord of Newcastle.’ ” 


Charles had a certain sort of prudence about him, which expe- 
rience, geneially so grossly neglected by his Majesty, must have 
taught :~ 


‘Charles never permitted the revels of the night to be referred to on the 
following morning. By this means he in some degree prevented the over- 
familiarity of his less eligible associates, and put a stop to expectations that 
he might have held out in the hilarity of the moment and the over-fulness 
of his heart. Among his boon companions, also, he seems to have been 
more on his guard than might have been expected. To one, who impor- 
tuned him for a favour in one of his jovial moments, ‘ You had better,’ he 
said, ‘ ask the King to-morrow.’ ” 


Mr. Jesse is fond of quoting anything that will recommend 
Charles to us; and finds in our next extract something far nobler 
and brighter, no doubt, than he has ever been able to discover in 
Cromwell’s personal history.— 


‘‘ Sir John Reresby, in his Memoirs, pays a passing but agreeable tribute 
to the King’s real kindness of heart and consideration for others-—‘ On the 
lst of March,’ he says, ‘the King went to Newmarket, and I followed him 
a few days afterwards ; when the weather being very unseasonable and dirty, 
and walking about the town with his Majesty, he observed, that my shoes 
were but thin, and advised me to get a stronger pair to prevent my catching 
cold; which, though a trivial remark in itself, may serve for an example of 
that Prince’s great goodness and care for those persons that were near him, 
though ever so inconsiderable.” 


Charles’s great goodness of heart never cost him any trouble. 
Now for a specimen of the king’s fascination :— 


*¢ Charles loved what may be called fun as much as the youngest of his 
courtiers. On one of his birthdays, an impudent rascal of a pickpocket had 
obtained admission to the drawing-room, in the garb of a gentleman. He 
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had succeeded in extracting a gold snuff-box from a nobleman’s pocket, and 
was quietly transferring it to his own, when, looking up, he suddenly caught 
the King’s eye, and discovered that he had been perceived by his Majesty. 
The fellow, aware, in all probability, of the King’s character, had the impu- 
dence to put his finger to his nose, and winked knowingly at Charles to hold 
his tongue. Shortly afterwards, the King was much amused by perceiving 
the nobleman feeling one pocket after another in search of his treasure. At 
last he could resist no longer; and, looking about him, (probably to make 
certain that the thief had escaped,) he called out to the injured person, 
‘You need not, my lord, give yourself any more trouble about it ; your box 
is gone, and I own myself an accomplice. I could not help it, I was made 
a confidant.” 


A spirited retort.— 


** When James, during the reign of his brother Charles, was sent 4s a 
kind of state exile into Scotland, he happened one day to invite the famous 
General Dalziel to dinner. The Duchess, observing three covers laid upon 
the table, and ascertaining from James the quality of their intended guest, 
objected, it is said, to sit at table with a private gentleman. Dalziel, who 
happened to enter the room at this particular moment, overheard the spirit 
of the conversation. ‘ Madam,’ he said with proper pride, I have dined at 
a table where your father stood behind my back.’ He alluded to the period 
when he had served in the Imperial army, when her father, the Duke of 
Modena, had, attended as a vassal of the Emperor, on an occasion when 
Dalziel happened to dine in state at the Imperial table.” 


Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, had a ready, though a coarser wit 
than Charles. But he was too quick as well as weighty for the 
Jesuit :— 


‘King James the Second took considerable interest in Buckingham’s 
spiritual welfare, and by means of fathers Petre and Fitzgerald endeavoured 
to convert him to Popery. There is extant an account of his conference 
with the former divine, which affords an agreeable instance of Buckingham’s 
wit. ‘Father Petre,’ says the relater of the anecdote, ‘ undertook to con- 
vert the Duke of Buckingham to Popery ; and, among other arguments that 
he was prepared with, set out with this, which these casuists commonly urge, 
and which, attacking the imagination in its weakest point, fear, draws in 
many silly people. ‘We,’ said the good Jesuit, ‘deny that any one can pos- 
sibly be saved out of our Church; your Grace allows that our people may 
be saved.’ ‘No, curse ye,” said the Duke, ‘I make no doubt but you will 
be all damned toa man.’ The reverend father started, and said gravely, 
* Sir, I cannot argue with a person so void of all charity.’ ‘I did not ex- 
pect, my reverend father,’ said the Duke calmly, ‘ such a reproach from you, 
whose whole reasoning with me was founded on the very same instance of 
want of charity in yourself.’ ” 


Behold the perfect irreligionist on his death bed :— 
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** An incident is related of Buckingham during his last illness, which, 
both as a death-bed anecdote, and as affording a last specimen of his pecu- 
liar humour, will be read with interest. The circumstance in question is 
related by the younger Richardson; who, however, unfortunately omits 
mentioning his authority. ‘As George Villiers Duke of Buckingham was 
dying, which he did at an inn, the Duke of Queensberry, going down to 
Scotland, heard of it when he was within a few miles of the place, and went 
to make him a visit. Seeing him in this condition, he asked him if he 
would not have aclergyman? ‘1 look upon them,’ said the Duke, ‘to be 
a parcel of very silly fellows, who don’t trouble themselves about what they 
teach.” So Queensberry asked him if he would have his chaplain, for he 
was a Dissenter? ‘ No,’ says Buckingham, ‘ those fellows always make me 
sick with their whine and cant.’ The Duke of Queensberry taking it for 
granted he must be of some religion or other then supposed undoubtedly it 
must be the Catholic ; and told him there was a Popish Lord in the neigh- 
bourhood, named him, and asked if he should not send for his priest ? ‘ No,’ 
says he, those rascals eat God ; but if you know any set of fellows that eat 
the Devil, I should be obliged to you if you would send for one of them.’ ” 


We conclude with a glance at certain lists significant of the gal- 
lantries, to use a mild term, which must be agreeable to Mr. Jesse, 
when royalty is concerned, but which, had he been able to have 
noted them down in his ** Memoirs” of Cromwell, we have no doubt, 
would have received a harsher designation. 

It has not been ascertained what was the number of Charles’s 


mistresses, or how many his illegitimates ; but the list as given by 
Mr. Jesse, is considerable. 


‘By Lucy Walters he was the father of the Duke of Monmouth, and a 
daughter, married to William Sarsfield, Esq. By the Duchess of Cleveland 
he had six children—the Duke of Southampton, the Duke of Grafton, the 
Duke of Northumberland, the Countess of Sussex, the Countess of Lichfield, 
and a daughter, Barbara, who became a nun at Pontoise. By the Duchess 
of Portsmouth—the Duke of Richmond. By Nell Gwynn—the Duke of 
St. Alban’s, and a son, James Beauclerk, who died young. By Mary Davis 
—Lady Derwentwater. By Lady Shannon—the Countess of Yarmouth ; 
and by Catherine Peg—the Earl of Plymouth, and a daughter, who died 
young. It is remarkable that Charles should have been father to six Dukes, 


who were alive at the same time ; and that each should have been provided 
with a maintenance becoming his dignity.” 


Even James who, Mr. Jesse tells us, “ was a strict respecter of 
his word,”’ and *“‘ who never permitted the enticements of pleasure 
to interfere with the duties of the day,” besides his two wives had 
five mistresses, and two illegitimate children. 
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Art. I1.—The Paris Sketch-Bookk By Mr. Tirmarsu. London: 
Macrone. 1840. 


Mr. Titmarsu (gentle reader be assured he had another baptismal 
patronymic) is the smartest companion-tourist that we have met with 
these many months. To say that he is pleasant and lively is not 
enough. His satire, his reflections, his kindness and honesty of 
purpose, his information in the particular walk to which his book 
belongs are, with other charming traits,—not to be described but 
exemplified,—all excellent. The Sketches may be called Essays ; 
and they are original even in that line. Most healthful and simple 
are they in spirit, natural and descriptive in detail. We should say 
that a generous wit pervades them ; independence of thought quite 
as much as causticity is their characteristic: and a graphic picture 
they give at the same time of Parisian, that is, as all the world 
knows, [rench life. 

A considerable number of these sketches have appeared in periodi- 
cals ; and the only detractive critical remark we offer is, that the 
sparkle belonging to Magazine writing, and which fatigues the appe- 
tite when feasted upon for any length of time beyond what a single 
paper generally occupies, is not absent from them. ‘The dish is too 
rich to yield lasting and substantial relish and nourishment. Yet 
for parlour-window reading, snatch-worn occupation, we do not know 
two volumes more heartily to be recommended than the “ Paris 
Sketch-Book,” with the ‘‘ numerous designs by the Author on 
Copper and Wood ;” neither do we know of any other method of 
reviewing the work in a satisfactory manner than by culling pretty 
copiously from its pages, and interspersing such brief observations 
as may heip the reader who has only our journal before him, to com- 
prehend the drift of the whole. 

We cannot do better than begin with the “ Invasion,” that is to 
say of France, which pictures livelily an excursion from John Bull's 
capital to Paris. It shows that the author reads English life as 
truly as that of our Gallic neighbours, and has a whip for our vices, 
a caricaturing pencil for our nationalities, which convey appropriate 
lessons :— 


** About twelve o'clock, just as the bell of the packet is tolling a farewell 
to London Bridge, and warning off the blackguard boys with the news- 
papers, who have been shoving ‘Times,’ ‘ Herald,’ ‘Penny Paul-Pry,’ 
‘Penny Satrist,’ ‘Flare-up,’ and other abominations, into your face—just 
as the bell has tolled, and the Jews, strangers, people-taking-leave-of-their- 
families, and blackguard-boys aforesaid, are making a rush for the narrow 
plank which conducts from the paddle-box of the Emerald steamboat unto 
the quay—you perceive, staggering down Thames Street, those two hack- 
ney-coaches, for the arrival of which you have been praying, trembling, 
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hoping, despairing, swearing—sw-——, I beg, your pardon, I believe the 
word is not used in polite company—and transpiring, for the last hour. Yes, 
at last, the two coaches draw near, and from thence an awful number of 
trunks, children, carpet-bags, nursery-maids, hat-boxes, band-boxes, bon- 
net-boxes, desks, cloaks, and an affectionate wife, are discharged on the 
quay. ‘Elizabeth, take care of Miss Jane,’ screams that worthy woman, 
who has been for a fortnight employed in getting this tremenduous body of 
troops and baggage into marching order. ‘ Hicks! Hicks! for heaven’s 
sake mind the babies !’—‘ George—Edward, sir, if you go near that porter 
with the trunk, he will tumble down and kill you, you naughty boy !—My 
love, do take the cloaks and umbrellas, and give a hand to Fanny and 
Lucy; and I wish you would speak to the hackney-coachmen, dear, they 
want fifteen shillings, and count the packages, love—twenty-seven packages, 
and bring little Flo; where’s little Flo ?—Flo! Flo!—Flo !’—(Flo comes 
sneaking in; she has been speaking a few parting words to a one-eyed ter- 
rier, that sneaks off similarly, landward.) As when the hawk menace sthe 
hen-roost, in like manner, when such a danger as a voyage menaces a 
mother, she becomes suddenly endowed with a ferocious presence of mind, 
and bristling up and screaming in the front of her brood, and in the face of 
circumstances, succeeds, by her courage, in putting her enemy to flight ; in 
like manner you will always, I think, find your wife (if that lady be good 
for two-pence) shrill, eager, and ill-humoured, before and during a great 
family move of this nature. Well, the swindling hackney-coachmen are 
paid, the mother leading on her regiment of little ones, and supported by her 
auxiliary nurse-maids, are safe in the cabin ; you have counted twenty-six of 
the twenty-seven parcels, and have them on board, and that horrid man on 
the paddle-box, for twenty minutes past, has been roaring out, NOW SIR! 
—says, now, sir, no more.” 


On reaching Paris it would be the sign of the grossest heartless- 
ness if we did not pay avisit to M. Aretz, Tailor, §c. 27, Rue 
Richelieu, a first-rate artist, without doubt, and every inch a man. 
lf the “ Paris Sketch-Book ” does not bring him customers, it is 
not Mr. Titmarsh’s fault. The following is the “ Dedicatory 
Letter ” to the Snip :— 


‘‘ * Sir,—It becomes every man in his station to acknowledge and praise 
virtue wheresover he may find it, and to point it out for the admiration and 
example of his fellow-men. Some months since, when you presented to 
the writer of these pages a small account for coats and pantaloons manu- 
factured by you, and when you were met by a statement from your creditor, 
that an immediate settlement of your bill would be extremely inconvenient 
to him; your reply was, ‘ Mon Dieu, sir, let not that annoy you; if you 
want money, as a gentleman often does in a strange country, I have a thou- 
sand-franc note at my house which is quite at your service.’ History or 
experience, sir, makes us acquainted with so few actions that can be com- 
pared to yours,— an offer like this from a stranger and a tailor seems to me 
so astonishing,—that you must pardon me for thus making your virtue public, 
and acquainting the English nation with your merit and your name. Let 
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me add, sir, that you live on the first floor ; that your cloths and fit are ex- 
cellent, and your charges moderate and just ; and, as a humble tribute of my 
admiration, permit me to lay these volumes at your feet.’ 
** Your obliged, faithful servant, 
** M. A. Titmarsn.” 


Having had a glimpse of London life and of the pink of Parisian 


tailors, it may not be out of place to return to a sort of half-way 
house, viz. Boulogne :— 


‘* The morning comes—I don’t know a pleasanter feeling than that of 
waking with the sun shining on objects quite new, and (although you may 
have made the voyage-a doren times) quite strange. Mrs. X. and you oc- 
cupy a very light bed, which has a tall canopy of red, ‘ percale ;’ the win- 
dows are smartly draped with cheap gaudy calicoes and muslins, there are 
little mean strips of carpet about the tiled floor of the room, and yet all seems 
as gay and as comfortable as may be—the sun shines brighter than you have 
seen it for a year, the sky is a thousand times bluer, and what a cheery clatter 
of shrill quick French voices comes up from the court-yard under the win- 
dows! Bells are jangling; a family, mayhap, is going to Paris, en poste, 
and wondrous is the jabber ofthe courier, the postillion, the inn-waiters, and 
the lookers-on.”’ 

*‘ It is a strange, mongrel, merry place, this town of Boulogne ; the little 
French fishermen’s children are beautiful, and the little French soldiers, 
four feet high, red-breeched, with huge pompons on their caps, and brown 
faces, and clear sharp eyes, look, for all their littleness, far more military 
and more intelligent than the heavy louts one has seen swaggering about 
the garrison towns in England. Yonder go a crowd of bare-legged fisher- 
men ; there is the town idiot, mocking a woman who is screaming ‘ Fleuve 
du Tage,’ at an inn-window, toa harp, and there are the little gamins 
mocking him. Lo! those seven young ladies, with red hair and green veils, 
they are from neighbouring Albion, and going to bathe. Here come three 
Englishmen, habitués evidently of the place,—dandy specimens of our coun- 
trymen—one wears a marine dress, another has a shooting dress, a third 
has a blouse, and a pair of guiltless spurs—all have as much hair on the face 
as nature or art can supply, and all wear their hats very much on one side. 
Believe me, there is on the face of this world no scamp like an English one, 
no blackguard like one of these half gentlemen, so mean, so low, so vulgar— 
so ludicrously ignorant and conceited, so desperately heartless and de- 
praved.”’ 


There are two very distinguishable features in Mr. Titmarsh’s 
sketches. One is the arch and simple manner in which he conveys 
a striking truth, bearing upon the most important relations or cir- 
cumstances of life, while his text is as common-place as it is possible 
to conceive. Just observe how pithily and cleverly he exposes the 
character of those laws which the “ Last Day of a Condemned,” 


and Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, have lately so powerfully and eloquently 
denounced :— 
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“Three or four years back, when Fieschi and Lacenaire were executed, 
I made attempts to see the execution of both, but was disappointed in both 
cases. In the first instance, the day for Fieschi’s death was purposely 
kept secret ; and he was, if I remember rightly, executed at some remote 
quarter of the town. But it would have done a philanthropist good to wit- 
ness the scene which we saw on the morning when his execution did not 
take place. It was Carniva! time, and the rumour had pretty generally been 
carried abroad, that he was to die on that morning. A friend who accom- 
panied me, came many miles, through the mud and dark, in order to be in 
at the death. We set out before light, floundering through the muddy 
Champs Elysées, where, besides, were many other persons floundering, and 
all bent upon the same errand. We passed by the Concert of Musard, 
then held in the Rue St. Honoré; and round this, in the wet, a number of 
coaches were collected: the ball was just up; and a crowd of people, in 
hideous masquerade, drunk, tired, dirty, dressed in horrible old frippery, 
and daubed with filthy rouge, were trooping out of the place; tipsy women 
and men, shrieking, jabbering, gesticulating, as French will do; parties 
swaggering, staggering forwards, arm in arm, reeling to and fro across the 
street, and yelling songs in chorus; hundreds of these were bound for the 
show, and we thought ourselves lucky in finding a vehicle to the execution 
place at the Barriére d’Enfer. As we crossed the river, and entered the 
Enfer-street, crowds of students, black workmen, and more drunken devils, 
from more carnival-balls, were filling it; and on the grand place there were 
thousands of these assembled, looking out for Fieschi and his cortége. We 
waited, and waited ; but, alas! no fun for us that morning ; no throat-cut- 
ting: no august spectacle of satisfied justice ; and the eager spectators 
were obliged to return, disappointed of their expected breakfast of blood.” 


The other attempt, being a scene after the fair, is not less instruc- 
tive ; but we must pass on, and exhibit the second and perhaps the 
most remarkable of our author’s capacities, this being in the way of 
home-speaking simplicity and pure pathos. We take for our exam- 
ple some passages in the life of Beatrice Merger, Mr. Titmarsh’s 
servant-of-all-work in the French capital. Whether does Sterne 
or Goldsmith predominate in the paragraphs now to be quoted? 
We think there is a most felicitous combination of both :-— 


***My father died,’ said Beatrice, ‘ about six years since, and left my 
poor mother with little else but a small cottage and a strip of land, and four 
children, too young to work. It was hard enough in my father’s time to 
supply so many little mouths with food; and how was a poor widowed 
woman to provide for them now, who had neither the strength nor the 
opportunity for labour ? 

‘‘ * Besides us, to be sure, there was my old aunt; and she would have 
helped us, but she could not, for the old woman is bed-ridden: so she did 
nothing but occupy our best room, and grumble from morning till night : 
Heaven knows! poor old soul, that she had no great reason to be very 
happy: for you know, sir, that it frets the temper to be sick ; and that it is 


worse still to be sick and hungry too. 
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‘** At that time, in the country where we lived (in Picardy, not very far 
from Boulogne), times were so bad that the best workman could hardly find 
employ ; and when he did, he was happy if he could earn a matter of twelve 
sous a day. Mother, work as she would,could not gain mo re than six ; 
and it was a hard job, out of this, to put meat into six bellies, and clothing 
on six backs. Old aunt Bridget would scold, as she got her portion of 
black bread; and my little brothers used to cry if theirs did not come in 
time. I, too, used to cry when I got my share; for mother kept only a 
little, little piece for herself, and said that she had dined in the fields,;—God 
pardon her for the lie! and bless her, as I am sure He did; for, but for 


Him, no working man or woman could subsist upon such a wretched morsel 
as my dear mother took.’ ” 


Poor Beatrice, a perfect bundle of sympathies, is tempted to run 
away from home. But she cannot run away from her feelings. Her 
old aunt would have detained her and probably caned her had she 
been swift of foot. In the absence of the latter ability she could 
only call out, and upbraid the girl: but these upbraidings long and 
loudiy sounded in the ear of Beatrice’s conscience. She says— 


***T heard the old woman screaming after me, but I did not stop nor 
turn round. I don’t think I could, for my heart was very full; and if I had 
gone back again, I should never have had the courage to go away. So I 
walked a long, long way, until night fell; and I thought of poor mother 
coming home from mass, and not finding me; and little Pierre shouting 
out, in his clear voice, for Beatrice to bring him his supper. I think I 
should like to have died that night, and [ thought I should too; for when 
I was obliged to throw myself on the cold, hard ground, my feet were too 
torn and weary to bear me any further. 

*** Just then the moon got up ; and do you know I felt a comfort in look- 
ing at it, for I knew it was shining on our little cottage, and it seemed like 
an old friend’s face. A little way on, as I saw by the moon, was a village ; 
and I saw, too, that a man was coming towards me; he must have heard 
me crying, I suppose. 

** Was not God good to me? This man was a farmer, who had need of 
a girl in his house ; he made me tell him why I was alone, and I told him 
the same story I have told you, and he believed me, and took me home. I 
had walked six long leagues from our village, that day, asking everywhere 
for work in vain; and here at bed-time, I found a bed and a supper !’” 


Probably the ease and pointedness with which the little narratives 
are varied and interrupted by reflections exhibit the highest mental 
powers of Mr. ‘litmarsh. There is something especially manful and 
straightforward in these morsels which we call gems. Beatrice is 


the text for the following, where he preaches to the splendidly good 
and charitable :— 


** If your Ladyship will but reflect a little, after boasting of the sums 
which you spend in charity ; the beef and blankets, which you dole out at 
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Christmas ; the poonah-painting, which you execute for fancy fairs; the 
long, long sermons, which you listen to, at St. George’s, the whole year 
through ;—your Ladyship, I say, will allow that, although perfectly merito- 
rious in your line, as a patroness of the Church of England, of Amack’s, and 
of the Lying-in Asylum, yours is but a paltry sphere of virtue, a pitiful at- 
tempt at benevolence, and that this honest servant-girl puts you to shame! 
And you, my Lord Bishop: do you, out of your six sous a day, give away 
five to support your flock and family? Would you drop a single coach- 
horse (I do not’say a dinner, for such a notion is monstrous, in one of your 
Lordship’s degree), to feed any one of the starving children of your Lord- 
ship’s mother—the Church ? 

“‘T pause for a reply. His Lordship took too much turtle and cold 
punch for dinner yesterday, and cannot speak just now; but we have, by 
this ingenious question, silenced him altcegether: let the world wag as it 
will, and poor Christians and curates starve as they may, my Lord’s foot- 
men must have their new liveries, and his horses their four feeds a day.” 


When our author afterwards remarks that “ here is a poor be- 
nighted, superstitions creature, worshipping images, without a rag 
to her tail, who has as much faith, and humility, and charity, as all 
the reverend bench,” one feels that he has conveyed in a few words 
the very spirit of truth. Truly his tailor and Beatrice are an exqui- 
site pair, the study of whose features it does one much good to pro- 
long. 

Numerous are the passages, occurring too when one does not look 
for them, which are equally pithy and just with any we have quoted. 
If the reader has a mind to improve his historical studies, he will do 
well to peruse the ‘‘ Meditations at Versailles.” In this paper 
there is a fulness and polish of sarcasm, which a Brougham never 
surpassed. ‘Le Grand Monarche,” and the worship paid to 
personages or figures whom tailors, barbers, and vulgar breaths 
exalt, are admirably chastised. A few lines embody the philosophy 
which Mr. Titmarsh holds on the subject :-— 


‘“When the great Elliston was enacting the part of King George the 
Fourth, in the play of ‘The Coronation,’ at Drury Lane, the galleries ap- 
plauded very loudly his suavity and majestic demeanour, at which Elliston, 
inflamed by the popular loyalty (and by some fermented liquor in which, it 
is said, he was in the habit of indulging), burst into tears, and, spreading 
out his arms, exclaimed: ‘ Bless ye, bless ye, my people!’ Don’t let us 
laugh at his Ellistonian majesty, nor at the people who clapped hands, and 
yelled ‘bravo,’ in praise of him. The tipsy old manager did really feel 
that he was a hero at that moment! and the people, wild with delight and 
attachment for a magnificent coat and breeches, surely were uttering the 
true sentiments of loyalty, which consists in reverencing these and other 
articles of costume.” 


Something in the way of moralizing sentimentality will appear in 
our next extract. Versailles is still the theme :— 
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‘The town is, certainly, the most moral of towns. You pass, from the 
railroad station, through a long lonely suburb, with dusty rows of stunted 
trees on either side, and some few miserable beggars, idle boys, and ragged 
old women, under them. Behind the tress are gaunt, mouldy houses, 
palaces once, where (in the days of the unbought grace of life) the cheap 
defence of nations gambled, og'ed, swindled, intrigued ; whence high-born 
duchesses used to issue, in old times, to act as chambermaids to lovely Du 

Barri, and mighty princes rolled away, in gilt caroches, hot for the honour 
of lighting his Majesty to bed, or of presenting his stockings when he arose, 
or of holding his napkin when he dined, Tailors, chandlers, tinmen, 
wretched hucksters, and green-grocers, are now established in the mansions 
of the old peers; small children are yelling at the doors, with mouths 
besmeared with bread and treacle; damp rags are hanging out of every 
one of the windows, steaming in the sun; “oyster- shells, cabbage-stalks, 
broken crockery, old papers, Tie basking in the same cheerful light. A 
solitary water-cart goes jingling down the wide pavement, and spirts a 
feeble refreshment over the dusty, thirsty stones. After pacing, for some 
time, through such dismal streets, we deboucher on the grand place; and 
before us lies the palace dedicated to all the glories of France. In the midst 
of the great, lonely plain, this famous residence of King Louis looks low and 
mean.” 


Our author displays great versatility of powers as well as a wide 
acquaintanceship with social and historical facts. He is also a cos- 
mopolite in feeling, leaning, we think, with no offensive partiality to 
any political creed, or to any nation. His papers go into a large 
diversity of subjects, each one of which is interesting to the world, 
such as * French Fashicnabie Novels,” the “ I’rench School of 
Painting,” and other topics which, as handled by Mr. Titmarsh, 
exhibit very clearly the French character. That our readers may 
test his capacity in such delineations and at the same time receive 
information, we now copy out a long passage which treats of the 
varieties of the French Drama. Mir. T. says,— 


There are three kinds of drama in France, which you may subdivide es 
much as you please. ‘I'here is the old classical drama, well- -nigh dead, and 
full time too. Old tragedies in which half-a-dozen characters appear, and 
spout sonorous Alexan ‘drines for half-a-dozen hours: the fair Rachel has 
been trying to revive this genre, and to untomb Racine ; but be not alarm- 
ed, Racine will never come to life again, and cause audiences to weep, as of 
yore. Madame Rachel can only galvanise the corpse, not revivify it. 
Ancient French tragedy, red-heeled, ‘patehed, and be-periwigged, lies in the 
grave; and it is only the ehost of it that we see, which the fair Jewess 
has raised. There are classical comedies in verse, too, wherein the knavish 
valets, rakish heroes, stclid old guardians, and smart, free spoken serving- 
women, discourse in Alexandrines as loud as the Horaces or the Cid. An 
Englishman will seldom reconcile himself to the rouflement of the verses, 
and the painful recurrence of the rhymes; for my part, I had rather go to 
Madame Saqui’s, or see Deburan dancing on a rope ; h’s lincs are quite 
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as natural and poetical. Then there is the comedy of the day, of which 
Monsieur Scribe is the father. Good heavens! with what a number of gay 
colonels, smart widows, and silly husbands, has that gentleman peopled the 
play-books! How that unfortunate seventh commandment has been mal- 
treated by him and his disciples ! You will see four pieces, at the Gymnase, 
of a night ; and so sure as you sce them, four husbands shall be wickedly 
used. When is this joke to cease? Mon Dieu! Play-writers have 
handled it for about two thousand years, and the public, like a great baby, 
must have the tale repeated to it over and over again. Finally, there is the 
Drama, that great monster which has sprung into life of late years ; and 
which is said, but I don’t believe a word of it, to have Shakspeare for a 
father. If Mr. Scribe’s plays may be said to be so many ingenious exam- 
ples how to break one commandment, the drame is a grand and general 
chaos of them all ; nay, several crimes are added, not prohibited in the De- 
calogue, which was written before dramas were. Of the drama, Victor 
Hugo and Dumas are the well-known and respectable guardians. Every 
piece Victor Hugo has written, since ‘ Harnani,’ has contained a monster— 
a delightful monster, saved by one virtue. There is Triboulet, a foolish 
monster ; Lucréce Borgia, a maternal monster ; Mary Tudor, a religious 
monster ; Monsieur Quasimodo, a hump-backed monster ; and others that 
might be named, whose monstrosities we are induced to pardon—nay, ad- 
miringly to witness—because they are agreeably mingled with some exqui- 
site display of affection. And, as the great Hugo has one monster to each 
play, the great Dumas has, ordinarily, half-a- -dozen, to whom murder is 
nothing ; common intrigue, and simple breakage of the before-mentioned 
commandment, nothing ; but who live and move in a vast, delightful com- 
plication of crime, that cannot be easily conceived in England, much less 
described. When I think over the number of crimes that I have seen 
Mademoiselle Georges, for instance, commit, I am filled with wonder at her 
greatness, and the greatness of the poets who have conceived these charm- 
ing horrors for her. J have seen her make love to, and murder, her sons, 
in the ‘ Tour de Nesle.’ I have seen her poison a company of no less than 
nine gentlemen, at Ferrara, with an affectionate son in the number. I have 
seen her, as Madame de Brinvilliers, kill off numbers of respectable relations 
in the four first acts ; and, at the last, be actually burned at the stake, to 
which she comes shuddering, ghastly, barefooted, and in a white sheet. 
Sweet excitement of tender sympathies ! Such tragedies are not so good 
as a real, downright execution; but, in point of interest, the next thing to 
it. With what a number of moral emotions do they fill the breast ; with 
what a hatred for vice, and yet a true pity and respect for that grain of vir- 
tue that is to be found in us all; our bloody, daughter-loving Brinvilliers ; 
our warm-hearted, poisonous Lucretia Borgia; above all, what a smart ap- 
petite for a cool supper afterwards, at the Cafe Anglais, when the horrors 
of the play act as a piquant sauce to the supper! Or, to speak more se- 
riously, and to come, at last, to the point. After having seen most of the 
grand dramas which have been produced at Paris for the last half-dozen 
years, and thinking over all that one has seen,—the fictitious murders, 
rapes, adulteries, and other crimes, by which one has been interested and 
excited,—a man may take leave to be heartily ashamed of the manner in 
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which he has spent his time, and of the hideous kind of mental intoxica- 
cation in which he has permitted himself to indulge. Nor are simple so- 
ciety outrages the only sort of crime in which the spectator of Paris plays 
has permitted himself to indulge; he has recreated himself with a deal of 
blasphemy besides, and has passed many pleasant evenings in beholding reli- 
gion defiled and ridiculed.” 


Pure and high principles are happily recognised in these observa- 
tions ; and we hope that the English with all the prejudices, follies, 
and vices which Mr. Titmarsh notices as characteristic of them, 
will never suffer themselves to be drugged with similar monstrosities. 
The cockneyism of the F’rench, as well as the nature of some of their 
melo-dramas are humourously exemplified in our next extract :-— 


‘“‘There was a celebrated piece, enacted some years since, upon the sub- 
ject of Queen Caroline, where our late adored sovereign, George, was made 
to play a most despicable part; and where Signor Bergami fought a duel 
with Lord Londonderry. In the last act of this play, the House of Lords 
was represented, and Sir Brougham made an eloquent speech in the Queen’s 
favour. Presently the shouts of the mob were heard without ; from shouting 
they proceeded to pelting; and pastcboard-brickbats and cabbages came 
flying among the representatives of our hereditary legislature. At this 
unpleasant juncture, Sir Hardinge, the Secretary at War, rises and calls in 
the military; the act ends in a general row, and the ignominious fall of 
Lord Liverpool, laid\low by a brickbat from the mob,” 


Out of the two volumes before us we might quote many dozens of 
passages equally effective and illustrative with any we have extracted. 
It will be seen that variety as well as smart talent are here to be 
found in abundance. ‘The only other scrap for which we can afford 
room will serve to show the accuracy of our opinion. It refers to 
the period of the first French Revolution. A house in Strasburg 


furnishes the scene :— 


‘‘ The walls were hung round with portraits of Robespierre, Marat, and 
the like; a great bust of Mirabeau, mutilated, with the word 7'raitre under- 
neath; lists and republican proclamations, tobacco-pipes, and fire-arms. 
At a deal-table, stained with grease and wine, sate a gentleman, with a huge 
pig-tail dangling down to that part of his person which immediately succeeds 
his back, and a red night-cap, containing a tricolor cockade, as large as a 
pancake. He was smoking a short pipe, reading a little book, and sobbing 
as if his heart would break. Every now and then he would make brief re- 
marks upon the personages or the incidents of his book, by which I could 
judge that he was a man of the very keenest sensibilities—‘ah brigand!’ 


,? ” 


‘oh malheureuse !’ ‘oh Charlotte, Charlotte: 
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Art. III 
1. The Rod and the Gun; being Two Treatises on Angling and Shooting. 
By James Witson, F.R.S.E., and by the Author of “ The Oakleigh 
Shooting Code.” Edinburgh: Black. 1840. 
2. The Moor and the Loch : containing Practical Hints on most of the 
Highland Sports, §c. ByJoun Cotraunoun. Edinburgh: Blackwood: 
1840. 


“ Gana to Scotland dear,” if you wish for much variety of manly 
sport by mountain and flood, on Moor and Loch, and for hardy 
enthusiastic patrons of the arts of handling the Rod and Gun. 
There too you will find masterly writers, as well as masters of that 
which they write about; amateurs and artists who have drawn 
more of their knowledge from observation and experience, long and 
earnestly protracted, than from books or other men’s directions. 
Hence natural history, curious adventure, and the most striking 
lessons abound in their writings, whether it be a Macgillivray, a 
Wilson, or a Colquhoun whom we follow. And yet each of these 
gentlemen, and others who might be named, have a manner of their 
own when treating of fowls, fishes, or four-footed things. ‘Take two 
of the above specified craftsmen, and see how different, yet how 
tempting and truthful they render the scenes and the pastimes they 
describe ; how, for example, they would seduce the plodding citizen 
from his toil, defraud the Cockney of his comfort, and destroy the 
delicate constitutions of the slippered dandies who fancy themselves 
men, and vaunt of gallant deeds. 

Wilson, the author of one of the two Treatises which originally ap- 
peared in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and is now revised and also 
illustrated with copper-plate engravings and wood-cuts, endulges in 
the manner of the schoo] of which he is suchan ornament, in the most 
playful and discursive style,—digressing, whenever the slightest 
temptation offers, into any other subject, just as an angler must na- 
turally do, the pastime being essentially that of a rambling nature, 
and at the same time allowing the mind to take its ease and its 
flights in the most wayward fashion. He delights in sunrises and 
sunsets,—in glowing delineations of luxuriant, lovely, or majestic 
scenery, and sympathises warmly and poetically with every living 
creature. His imagination is as often invoked as his experience 
is quoted,—the union, however, producing an admirable and ani- 
mated picture of the real as well as of the ideal, the practical together 
with the witty or with the speculative. If we wish for observations 
bearing upon the physical temperature of fishes, for instance, facts 
are adduced to show that their power of enduring the extremes of 
heat and cold are remarkable. If to learn the secret of fly-fishing, 
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after a person has acquired the art of throwing a long and a light 
line, perseverance is the main thing,—that is, constant and continu- 
ous exertion. If for humour that is full of truth, take the following 
sample :—‘ What knowledge can any man acquire of this or any 
other glorious art by reading? Or what will book-learning avail 
when one comes not only to ‘ speak o’ loupin’ owr a linn,’ but ac- 
tually to do it, or lose his fish, which has already done it ;—and 
see! on either side how thick a screen of rocks and tangled brush- 
wood! Where be your logic, O angler! cut and dry, when a man 
begins to change his mind, and wishes to change his direction, ‘ mid 
some delusive ford of unknown depth, when giant trees are vehe- 
mently stooping, —the howling winds above,—beneath, ‘ the hell of 
waters?’ Can a Christian learn to skate by the fire-side? Can 
a sailor be taught to leap a five-barred gate on board of ship, or 
avoid saddle-sickness when on actual horse-back, by studying either 
‘ Riding Made [asy,’ or a treatise on tanning?” And yet Wilson 
himself writes on the very theme that is so unteachable by books 
But he has an answer for this apparent inconsistency which the 
reader must examine in the Treatise at its full length. Certainly, 
book-learning upon the gentle craft is of small avail without muca 
practice, that is, persevering exertion ; and this again implies, en- 
thusiasm and heaith, which without a doubt * The Rod,” as han- 
dled by our author, will much promote and therefore become a 
highly serviceable guide. 

We quote one long passage which deals much less in practical 
details or humorous touches than in philosophical sentiment and 
poetical portraiture; and then proceed to the ‘* Moor and_ the 
Loch,” under the guardianship and instructions of Mr. Colqu- 
houn :— 


“* The prevailing attributes and domestic economy of fishes may be de. 
scribed as exactly the reverse of those of birds. ‘These gay and airy creatures 
possess the power of surveying distinctly, at a glance, an immeasurable 
extent of horizon; their acute perception of sound appreciates all intonations, 
and their glad voices are exquisitely skilled in their production. Though 
their bills are hard, and their bodies closely covered by down and feathers, 
they are by no means deficient in the sense of touch. They enjoy all the 
delights of conjugal and parental affection, and perform their incumbent 
duties with devotedness and courage. They cherish and defend their off- 
spring, and will sometimes even die in that defence ; and of all the wonderful 
labours of instinctive art, none is so beautiful as the formation of their mossy 
dwellings. With what deep and continuous affection does the female brood 
over her cherished treasures !—how unwearied is the gallant male in his 
tender assiduities, and with what melodious love does he outpour that rich 
and varied song by which he seeks to soothe her sedentary task !— 


‘Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods !’ 
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But close at hand, on that umbrageous bough, sits the fond partner of his 
joys and sorrows ; so that it is in no spirit of selfish, solitary musing that he 
ever murmurs by woodland stream or shadow-haunted brook, ‘a music 
sweeter than their own.’ The slender-winged and glossy-plumaged swallow, 
which skims the verdure of the new-mown meadow, or dimples the surface 
of the breezeless lake,—the ponderous, but giant-pinioned eagle, winging 
his way from distant isles, o’er waters glittering with redundant life,—the 


proud, far-sighted falcon, which, launching from some hoar cliff, or lightning- 
scathed peak, 


‘Doth dally with the wind, and scorn the sun,’ 


—the wild and fearful lapwing, with graceful crest and dark dilated eye, are 
each and all eyslaved for many a long-enduring season by this love of 
offspring, and {Oil in its support from dewy morning until latest eve. But 
it is far otherwise with our voiceless dwellers in the deep, who exhibit but 
few attachments, are conversant with no interchanging language, and cherish 
no warm affections. Constructing no dwelling, they merely shelter them- 
selves from danger among the cavernous rocks of the ocean, in the silent 
depths of lakes, or beneath the murky shade of the overhanging banks of 
rivers; and the cravings of hunger seem alone to exercise a frequent or 
influential action over their monotonous movements. We must not, how- 
ever, conceive that the life of fishes is not one of enjoyment, for we know 
that the Great Creator ‘ careth for all His creatures ;’ and it ought, per- 
haps, rather to be said that we cannot appreciate the nature of their feel- 
ings, than that they are in any way fore-doomed to a negation of pleasure. 
Assuredly, however, the hand of Nature has been most prodigal in bestow- 
ing on their external aspect every variety of adornment. ‘Their special 
forms are infinite, their proportions often most elegant, their colours lively 
and diversified-—and nothing seems wanting, either in their shape or struc- 
ture, to excite the unfeigned admiration of mankind. Indeed, it almost 
appears as if this prodigality of beauty was intended solely for such an end. 
The brightness of metallic splendour—the sparkling brilliancy of precious 
gems—the milder effulgence of the hues of flowers, all combine to signalise 
fishes as among the most beautiful objects of creation. When newly with- 
drawn from their native element, or still gliding submerged amid its liquid 
coolness, their colours fixed or iridescent, are seen mingling in spots, or 
bands, or broader flashes,—always elegant and symmetrical, sometimes 
richly contrasted, sometimes gradually softened in each other, and in all 
cases harmonising with a chaste fulness of effect, which Titian and Rubens 
might envy but could never equal. For what reason, then, it has been 
asked, has all this adornment been so lavishly bestowed on creatures which 
can scarcely perceive each other amid the dim perpetual twilight of the 
deep ? Shakspeare has already said, that there are ‘ more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy ;’ and we fear it is no answer 
to the foregoing question to add, that the same observation applies with 
even greater truth to the ‘ waters beneath the earth.’ ”’ 


Mr. Colquhoun’s volume, besides its Practical Hints on most of 
the Highland sports, contains ‘‘ Notices of the Habits of the different 
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Creatures of Game and Prey in the Mountainous Districts of Scot- 
land, with an Essay on Loch Fishing ;” and as it is in a matter- of- 
fact style that he writes, plainly and forcibly conveying what he 
has to say, whether in the way of description, of anecdote or of 
information, the work must prove acceptable to sportsmen and 
others at this period of the year when the season of slaying in the 
North is about to commence, and when the mountainous districts 
become most inviting to the scientific as well as to the less studious 
tourist. | 

One of the features which will recommend the “ Moor and the 
Loch,” especially to persons who have had considerable experience 
in field sports, is the direct information concerning what the author 
has actually seen and done in the course of many yers practice as 
a sportsman and a student of nature ; for although the range may 
be necessarily limited when a man confines himself to facts, of 
which he has himself been immediately cognizant, it is quite clear, 
in the absence of much that is required to complete a systematic 
treatise, that what he does give, provided he possess the requisite 
powers of observation, and cultivate the proper habits of reflection, 
will be sterling and perhaps often original also. ‘There must like- 
wise in such circumstances be a distinctness and individuality in the 
manner of the information which will afford some idea of the observer 
himself, a not unimportant point in the character of a book, and in 
the case of such students as choose the “ Moor and the Loch” for 
their school, sure to be a winning and an attractive feature. 

The volume contains many minute traits of the Creatures of 
Prey as well as Game, particularly as found in the Highlands of 
Scotland. Accordingly many things are told not merely of grouse, 
black-game, ptarmigan, and the wild fowl of the lochs,—of the 
alpine hare and the roe,—of salmon, sea-trout, and others of the 
finny tribes, in salt and fresh-water,—mingling directions for the 
most successful pursuit of them ; but the nature and habits of vermin 
such as foxes, wild cats, martins, eagles, kites, &c,—that is, such 
creatures as farmers and sportsmen chiefly dislike, together with 
the best methods of destroying them, are themes in Mr. Colqu- 
houn’s hands. It ought also to be mentioned that a distinguished 
portion of the book is devoted to dogs,— particularly to their saga- 
city, the rules by which to choosethem, and how they are to be trained. 
Here let us learn what are the qualities which a good Retriever 
must possess, and what sacrifices are often made before such a 
valuable helpmate can be found :— 


‘‘The best and most efficient kind of dog for this work is a cross betwee” 
a water-dog and a large terrier; the terrier gives nose, and the water-dog 
sagacity. I should say, that before you can procure one which upon trial 
may prove worth the great trouble of thoroughly training, you may have to 
destroy half-a-dozen. You should begin your training when the dog is very 
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young ; and if youfind he is not turning out as you could wish, seal his fate at 
once. The dog you want must be mute as a badger and cunning as a fox ; 
he must be of a most docile and bidable disposition—the generality of this 
breed are so; they are also slow and heavy in their movements, and phleg- 
matic in their temper——great requisites ; but when fowl are to be secured, 
you will find no want either of will or activity on land or water. The ac- 
companying wood-cut may serve to show what sort of a dog I mean, being 
a likeness of the best | ever saw. He never gives a whimper, if ever so 
keen, and obeys every signal I make with the hand. He will watch my 
motions at a distance, when crawling after wild fowl, ready to rush forward 
the moment I have fired; and in no one instance has he spoiled my shot. 
I may mention a proof of his sagacity. Having a couple of long shots 
across a pretty broad stream, I stopped a mallard with each barrel, but both 
were only wounded: I sent him across for the birds: he first attempted to 
bring them both, but one always struggled out of his mouth; he then laid 
down one, intending to bring the other, but whenever he attempted to cross 
to me, the bird left fluttered into the water : he immediate!y returned again, 
laid down the first on the shore, and recovered the other; the first now 
fluttered away, but he instantly secured it, and, standing over them both, 
seemed to cogitate for a moment—then, although on any other occasion he 
never ruffles a feather, deliberately killed one, brought over the other, and 
then returned for the dead bird.” 


And yet Mr. C. does not think that there is any wonderful dif- 
ference in the amount or kind of canine sagacity as has been very 
generally maintained; temper, habit, treatment, and training being 
the sources of the most remarkable distinctions. A dog that is 
eager, shy, or sulky, may have superior instinct, he says, and yet 
show less, than another of a more phlegmatic, sociable, or easy dis- 
position. The performances even of the Retriever are only more 
showy than others belonging to different families. 

Our author having referred to a woodcut of a favourite dog, we 
here observe that with hardly an exception such illustrations partake 
of the truth and the speciality of the letter-press information. There 
are also some verses in the volume which are creditable to Mr. Col- 
quhoun ; and when he has a story to tell it is both well done and 
appropriate. We must go on to quote some practical directions :— 


**No man ought to beat the same range oftener than twice a-week, as 
grouse, after being dispersed, do not collect in the evening like partridge, 
but are often some time before they gather. * * * Many suppose that 
grouse change their ground with the change of weather, and even lay down 
rules what parts of the mountain they frequent according to its variations. 
I have watched them narrowly for many years, and am firmly of opinion 
that they only shiftto the lowest heather on lea-side of any knolls near their 
usual haunts, when they want shelter from the sun, wind, or rain; except 
indeed in winter, when many of them come down to lower ground than 
they ever frequent at other times.” * * * Black-game do not pair like 
grouse ; and shooting the hen and young birds at the beginning of the sea- 
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son is a simple business. You have only to make yourself master of the 
places they frequent. They may always be found near a short thick rush, 
which can be easily seen on the moor, the brown seeds of which form the 
principal food of the young packs. When your dogs point near these 
rushes, and especially if they ‘road,’ you may be almost sure of black- 
game. The old hen generally rises first, the young pack lying like stones ; 
no birds are more easily shot. ‘The old cocks, even in August, are never 
very tame: they are sometimes found singly ; at others, in small flocks from 
six to ten. Their food on the moor consists of cranberries ; another berry, 
found in mossy places, called in Scotland the ‘crawberry,’ and the seed of 
the rush before named. ‘They being very strong on the wing, have not the 
same reason as the young packs for keeping near their food, and are often 
found far from it, especially in the heat of the day; shelter from the sun 
being their chief object. There can then be no better place to beat for 
them than among thick crops of bracken. Should you find them in such 
good cover, they will often give you a capital double shot. As the season 
advances, blackgame are the wildest of all birds. Fair open shooting at 
them is quite out of the question.” 


Some directions for the inexperienced in wild-fowl-shooting :— 


**T will now suppose the squire by the loch-side on a fine winter morn- 
ing, dressed perhaps in a flaring green or black velveteen, with a Newfound- 
Jand retriever of the same sable hue. He sees a flock of fowl well pitched 
on the shore, which most likely have seen both him and his dog, and are 
quite upon their guard. He looks round for a few bushes to screen him 
when near the birds; and then, with a sort of half-crouching attitude, 
admirably imitated by his canine friend, advances upon his game. Unless 
the place is particularly adapted for a shot, the flock have probably seen him 
appearing and re-appearing several times ; and whenever he is sufficiently 
near to alarm them, fly up together, to his no small chagrin. But should 
he by any chance get near enough for a shot, his dog, not being thoroughly 
trained, will most likely either show himself or begin whimpering when his 
master prepares to shoot, or, in short, do something which may spoil the 
sport; and even supposing the better alternative that he should have no 
dog at all and be within shot of his game, he will in all probability either 
poke his head over a bush when going to fire, or make a rustling when 
putting his gun through it, and so lose the sitting shot.” 


The patience and the labour requisite in wild-fowl-shooting, and 
the exposure to cold and wetness, remind us of what Mr. Scrope 
described in relation to deer-stalking. It is not every temper or 
constitution that could endure the sport :— 


“‘The man who engages in this sport must be of an athletic frame and 
hardy habits: he must not mind getting thoroughly wet, nor think of rheu- 
matism while standing or sitting in clothes well soaked, perhaps for an hour 
at a time, watching fowl. As to waterproof boots, they are totally out of 
the question: the commen diker’s boots would so impede your walking, 
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and also be such a hinderance when crawling upon ducks or running upon 
divers, as considerably to lessen your chance ; and the India-rubber boots 
would in no time become so perforated with briers and whin as to be of lit- 
tle more service than a worsted stocking. The most suitable dress is a light 
brown duffle shooting-jacket and waistcoat, as near the shade of the ground 
and trees, in the winter season, as possible—your great object being to avoid 
the quick sight of the birds; shoes well studded with nails, like a deer- 
stalker’s, to prevent slipping, and a drab-coloured waterproof cap. Should 
the weather be very cold, I sometimes put on two pairs of worsted stockings, 
but never attempt any protection from the wet. If snow is on the ground, 
wear a white linen cover to your shooting-jacket, and another to your cap.” 


Here are additional directions of the Scrope fashion :— 


*“* He must now walk as if treading upon glass: the least rustle of a bough, 
crack of a piece of rotten wood under his feet, may spoil all, especially if 
the weather be calm. Having got to about one hundred yards from where 
he supposes the birds to be, he will tell his retriever to lie down: the dog, 
if well trained, will at once do so, and never move. His master will then 
crawl forward, until he gets the advantage of a bush or tuft of reeds, and 
then raise his head by inches to look through it for his other marks. Hav- 
ing seen them, he has got an idea where the birds are, and will, with the 
utmost caution, endeavour to catch sight of them. I will suppose him for- 
tunate enough to do so, and that they are perfectly unconscious of his near 
approach. He must lower his head in the same cautious manner, and look 
for some refuge at a fair distance from the birds, through which he may fire 
the deadly sitting shot. After crawling serpent-like to this, he will again 
raise his head by hairbreadths, and, peeping through the bush or tuft, select 
the greatest number of birds in line; then drawing back a little, in order 
that his gun may be just clear of the bush for the second barrel after having 
fired the first throught it, will take sure aim at his selected victims.” 


The sagacity and watchfulness of some kinds of creatures of game 
are marvellous ; and this is exemplified by the Roe in discovering 
real from apparent danger.” The crouching shooter with his deadly 
gun is instantly detected, while the harmless workman may even 
blast the rock and cause no alarm,” in the vicinity of the vigilant 
animal. 

Coming to the creatures of prey we find cunning as well as saga- 
city largely exemplified. ‘Thus,— 


*‘ Kites generally build in the pine forests on the hills, and select a tree 
with a thin bare stem, often very difficult to climb. [I once concealed my- 
self at the foot of a tree where a kite was hatching, in order to shoot it on 
its return to the nest, for they generally fly off at the most distant approach 
of an enemy. I was perfectly hid; and, after waiting nearly an hour, had 
an opportunity of witnessing the tact and cunning of the bird. The sun 
was shining warm upon the nest, or it would, most likely, not have kept me 
solong. At last I saw it flying round in very wide circles, which gradually 
narrowed: it then lighted upon a distant tree and peering round in every 
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direction, chose a nearer; and so on, until it came within three or four 
trees of the nest. It was now within shot; but I had, unfortunately, so 
placed myself as only to command the nest-tree, never doubting that it would 
light on this before it settled upon the nest; but I was out in my reckoning : 
as soon as it had tolerably reassured itself, it rose perpendicularly in the air, 
and came down upon its nest like a stone. The manner in which I was 
concealed preventing my getting a flying shot; so nothing remained but to 
fire through the nest; which proved a sufficient defence, as the kite flew 
away and never returned.” 


And what will not be expected of the Mountain Fox ?— 


“When the litter is discovered, ‘the fox-hunter’ is brought into requi- 
sition, (who often at this time has more calls than he can answer): his ter- 
riers are sent into the den, and the young massacred: a watch is then set to 
command a view all around, in order, if possible, to shoot the old ones when 
they return. I have been told by people thus employed, that they had no 
idea of the proverbial cunning of the fox until they saw it shown upon such 
occasions. Although the place has been perfectly bare, the old ones have 
come unperceived within ten yards of the party, and were at last only dis- 
covered by the straining of the dogs on the leash. I have often heard the 
watchers say, that the ease with which the ‘tod’ avoids their faces, and 
skulks behind their backs, is most surprising. If the foxes escape the guns, 
as they commonly do, ‘the streakers’ are slipped upon them; and if not 
then run down, nothing remains to be done but again to set the watch. So 
long as the old ones are prevented from entering, they will return morning 
and evening for several days; but should either of them get access, and 
miss the young, they come back no more.” 


Fagles have a curious, but necessary method in their case, of 
coursing. ‘It is exactly as if two well-matched greyhounds were 
turning a hare—as one rises the other descends, until poor puss is 
tired out: when one of them succeeds in catching her, it fixes a 
claw in her back, and holds by the ground with the other, striking 
all the time with its beak.” 

We conclude with a summary of what Mr. C. says of the wild- 
cat ; an animal which he asserts is now rare in Scotland. Indeed 
he has never seen more than five or six genuine specimens. He has 
never had proof of one existing in England in his time. To be sure 
there are many cats running wild in both countries ; but these _be- 
long to the domestic breed. Sometimes in Scotland he has seen 
those which were a cross between the wild and tame cat. In 
museums there are spurious specimens shown, and believed by per- 
sons who should know better, to be the genuine breed of the moun- 
tains. The following are unerring marks: it stands as high asa 
good sized dog, has great length and power of “ limbs, but chief of 
all a tail so long and bushy as to strike the most careless observer. 
In the males it is generally much shorter than in the females, but 
even more remarkable, being almost as thick as a fox’s brush.” 
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Art. IV.—Narrative of a Tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia, and 
Mesopotamia. By the Rey. H. Sourucare. 2 vols. Tilt. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Southgate is a clergyman of the American Episco- 
pal Church, and was employed as a missionary in the East, witha 
view to ascertain the religious condition both of the Christians and 
Mohammedans in various parts of Persia and Turkey ; to establish 
resident missionaries ; and to co-operate in every way which might 
appear prudent towards the furtherance of the great cause of Chris- 
tianity. On his arrival at Constantinople, he judiciously set about 
studying the ‘Turkish language as one of the essential methods of un- 
derstanding the people among whom his sojourn and travels were to 
be so long continued ; and also to associate with the natives as much 
as possible, that he might fathom their character. His travels were 
conducted without an attempt or any desire to astonish the readers 
of his journal with the number of places visited in a given time. 
He did everything in his power to gain the confidence of those who 
naturally regard a stranger and a Christian with close scrutiny, if 
not with jealousy. He assumed the native costume, and even com- 
plied with every custom which he felt did not contravene the spirit 
of his religion ; at the same time never disguising his nation and his 
objects, unless when no good purpose could at all be served by 
disclosure. 

In this way his tour was conducted, accompanied by an Arme- 
nian servant, who had frequently attended [{uropean travellers in 
the East; proceeding to Trebizond ; thence to Erzeroum ; aside to 
the shores of Lake Van; through the Kurds by a route seldom or 
never taken by Europeans; till he at length reached Tebriz. ‘The 
capital of Persia he also visited ; and after leaving Tehran, returned 
to Constantinople through Bagdad and other towns of celebrity, 
when the Khaliphs and other Mohammedan powers were in all their 

lory. 
. There are two kinds of travellers, and who if they happen to be 
Europeans, or to have the ideas and prejudices of the descendants of 
Europeans, when they make Asia the field of their investigation, 
are sure to differ widely in their reports. The one passing from 
country to country, city to city, at a galloping pace, and most pro- 
bably being totally ignorant of the language of the people,. has 
nothing to go by in his judgments but externals and the reports of 
others; and therefore is apt to condemn everything that does not 
square with his home-bred or preconceived opinions. Such a tra 
veller is unable to trace these externals to their natural source, 
which may often be a most rational and praiseworthy one in the 
given circumstances, and constantly with a round sweep denounces 
all which he supposes may be characteristic ofa false reiigion. ‘The 
other sort of tourist begins perhaps in the manner of the first ; but 
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having penetration as well as patience; being not hurried in his 
movements ; having some most important definite objects in view ; 
and seeing the necessity of at once setting about equipping himself 
with a knowledge of so much of the native languages as will enable 
him to converse with the people whom he is afterwards to describe; 
is at length carried below the surface, and instead of forming his 
report according to the evidence of externals, looks to principles and 
essentials. ‘This latter traveller may form theories which are er- 
roneous ; he may have metaphysical and political crotchets to sup- 
port ; but surely he is far more likely to give a striking and novel 
reason for the faith that is in him than the steam-speeding gentlemen 
beforc alluded to. 

Mr. Southgate belongs to the patient and persevering class men- 
tioned ; and were there nothing else whereby to form an opinion of 
his qualifications and general impartiality, we should hold the fol- 
lowing admissions to be most favourable omens. ‘‘ At the end,” 
says he, “‘ of my first month’s residence in Constantinople, I might 
have promulgated my opinions on Turkish institutions and customs 
with the utmost confidence. At the end of three months, I began 
to perceive the fallacy of most of my conclusions; and when six 
months had passed, I found that [ knew next to nothing of the ob- 
ject of my study. But one useful lesson I had learned. I saw that 
my first judgments had-been inaccurate, because they had been 
formed from a false position. I had begun to study the [ast with 
a Western mind. I had applied a standard of judgment which 
necessarily presented a false measurement. Maturer observation 
showed me the incorrectness of my results, and Jed me at once to 
the cause. I had assumed the office of a judge, without having 
learned the rules of right judging.” EHesoon after adds, “I was 
compelled therefore to retrace my steps, and to take the humble 
position of a learner before I presumed to exercise the office of a 
judge.” 

It is not for us to say how far Mr. Southgate’s report is worthy 
of reliance, much less to think that any one is to pin his faith im- 
plicitly to the sleeve of the American missionary. But this we may 
safely state, that while the above confession bespeaks much confi- 
dence as well as respsct, his judgments appear to have been ma- 
tured; while his solidity, his want of dash, his liberality, and his 
enlarged informations, must recommend him to all sober, enlight- 
ened, and honest inquirers concerning the character of the nations 
and the religious classes with whom, during his protracted travels, 
he freely and eagerly mixed. ix pin 

After glancing at a few of the leading views to be gathered from 
the narrative, we shall quote some of the passages from which we 
have drawn the summary; and also a few miscellaneous para- 


graphs 
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Mr. Southgate is by no means so sanguine. about the conversion 
of the Mohammedans to the Christian faith as he seems to have 
been before he visited the East and studied the character and reli- 
gion of the people. It appears to him that the change must not 
only be one of time and very gradual in its progress, but that there 


is danger and evil to be apprehended from urging the acceptance of ° 


Gospel truth before education has made much greater advances than 
it has yet done, and before the civil institutions be much amelio- 
rated and changed. There isa danger, if you drive a Turk from 
his Mohammedanism, that he will become something worse. To 
Mussulmans, indeed, he concedes far more of the true spirit of piety 
than will be generally admired by zealots ; and while he separates 
the corruptions of practice or the glosses of commentators from the 
actual doctrines of the Prophet, he makes a difference between the 
religion as it exists among the learned, and as it is found among the 
multitude. Among the former, if appears involved in an endless 
maze of petty usages and casuistical distinctions, while among the 
latter, it shews itself in the rigid simplicity of a single article of faith 
and a few observances. Such being the case, Mohammedanism in 
its least offensive aspect must rather be looked for among the pea- 
santry, or where men lead a pastoral and therefore more or less of 
the patriarchal life, than in cities and settled communities, where 
new social and legislative systems have sprung up, since the pro- 
mulgation of Islamism. 

While our author would not at present engage in open and 
decided discussion upon religious doctrines with the followers of 
Mohammed, nor show an extreme ardour to make proselytes, but 
educate youth secularly, distribute the Scriptures, (the people are 
represented as being willing readers of the Scriptures,) and to urge 
the necessity of leading moral lives, he sees in the late political 
changes a great alteration even among the most bigoted Moham- 
medans, while the great body of the faithful anticipate important 
revolutions in their religion. ‘Che elements of a change from Isla- 
misin to Christianity are represented by him to be actually exist- 
ing. 

Persia and the Persians do not appear in a more favourable light 
in the pages before us than in those of the best of other recent tra- 
vellers in the East. The people are both liars and cheats, and the 
condition of the country is wretched. Owing to the Persian laxity 
of manners, the love of metaphysical distinctions, their versatility, 
and virtual indifference to all religion, the prospects of the establish- 
ment of order, the renewal of the moral character, and a prepared 
soil for the reception of the Gospel, appear to be most gloomy. 

The Kurds were found to be a much finer people, and safer to 
travel among, than has often been given out. A finer peasantry 
does not exist in Asia, according to Mr. Southgate; a distinction 
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however b ein made between the mountaineers and the agriculturists 
of the valleys and richer grounds. The former are as bad as need 
be. 

Of the Asiatic Christians whom he visited, the import of the 
Narrative generally is just such as we should expect about an 
oppressed people, denied the privileges common to the majority 
among whom they live. Still in their doctrines and discipline there 
is not much which need prove offensive to a member of the Episco- 
pal Church of America or England. We have only now to extract 
some passages corroborative of our summary, together with a few 
others of a miscellaneous nature. We first quote what must be new 
to many of our readers with respect to Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians :— 


** The fasts of the Christians, and the same is true of their festivals, are 
by no means repugnant to Mohammedans, but, on the contrary are almost 
universally respected. I have not only often heard them spoken of by 
Mussulmans with the utmost deference, but have heard a Mussulman up- 
braiding a Christian for a violation of his fast. In travelling during Lent, 
I have seen Mussulmans subject themselves to inconvenience to avoid com- 
pelling Christian families to prepare food which they were unaccustomed to 
use at that season. During some of the Christian festivals, especially at 
Constantinople, the crowd of Mussulmans who join in the public diver- 
sions is hardly inferior to that of the Christians. ‘The Easter feast is par- 
ticularly well known to the Turks. They speak of it as the Christian Bai- 
ram, corresponding to their own festival so called, which follows close upon 
Ramazan.” 


Again,— 


** Even now, the Bible is by no means astranger in the hands of Mussul- 
mans ; for though those possessed by Christians are supposed to be corrupt, 
they are, on the whole, respected as the word of God. Their connexion 
with Mohammedanism, and their frequent allusions to them in the Koran, 
render them an object of curiosity, especially to the learned Mussulmans. 
They are frequently sought after from no other motive than to learn the na- 
ture of the doctrines w hich they teach. Several instances have come to my 
knowledge, in which men in authority have sent requests for copies to 
Christians whom they know to possess them. ‘The parts which they chose 
and read with the greatest pleasure are the narrative portions, in which they 
often become intensely interested. 

** About nine miles distant from Broussa, the first capital of the Turk- 
ish empire, is a village inhabited by a mixed population of Greeks and 
Turks. On a certain occasion, the latter requested the priest of the village 
to read the Gospel to them. He consented, and sat down, with most of the 
Mussulmans in the village around him, and a copy of the New Testament, 
procured from an American missionary in Broussa, in his hand. He be- 
gan, and read on amidst almost breathless silence, until the hour of meals 
had come. His hearers, however, had become so deeply interested in the 
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narrative, that they would not permit him to suspend the reading. He 
continued, therefore, uninterrupted until he came to the closing scenes of 
the life of Christ. Here they stopped, for it is a doctrine of the Moham- 
medans that it was not Jesus who was crucified, but some one in his appear- 
ance and likeness. 

The lives of the patriarchs and prophets are also a favourite portion of 
the Scriptures to the Mussulmans. Their own books are full of stories 
concerning them. They speak of them with the deepest reverence. They 
regard them all as veritable Mussulmans, as, in the literal sense of the 
word, they indeed were. They adopttheir names. They respect the places 
of their birth, and perform pilgrimages to their sepulchres. 

‘* The other portion of the sacred writings which Mussulmans read with 
the highest admiration, are those which abound in moral sentiments and 
precepts. Such are the Psalms of David and the Proverbs of Solomon. 
The former are replete with those expressions of adoration and trust in God 
which are most congenial toa devout Mussulman, and with allusions and 
resemblances most familiar to the mind of an Oriental. The latter is, 
throughout, an Eastern book. Its apothegmatical and sentententious style 
is that to which the minds of Mussulmans are most accustomed in their 
own books on moral truth and duty. 

** Not to particularize further, I may mention the Sermon on the Mount 
as another portion of Scripture which I have heard Mussulmans read and 
expatiate upon with evident delight.” 


There are patriarchal Mussulmans that wonderfully outstrip mul- 
titudes of church-going Christians in the essentials of piety, at least 
as far as external consistency goes. Behold a Kurdish Bey :— 


. The Bey did not make his appearance for some time after our arrival ; 
but I observed him eyeing us frem a small window in the wall of his house. 
He sent us, however, a present of cherries and a bouquet of roses, in token 
of hospitality, and at last came himself. His sons, who had gathered round 
us, rose as he approached, and his appearance was so venerable that I almost 
involuntarily did the same. He was slightly bowed with age, but his figure 
was still tall and commanding. His beard, long since whitened by the frost 
of time, descended to his breast. His face wore a grave but kindly aspect, 
and his whole appearance bespoke the simplicity of patriarchal times. He 
laid his hand upon his breast and bade us welcome. We pressed him to a 
seat upon the carpet, while his sons stood respectfully before him. The 
eldest was about forty years, and the youngest just entered into manhood. 
So, I thought, the patriarch Jacob may have often sat at even-tide before 
the door of his tent, surrounded by his manly sons. The old Bey knew no 
language besides his own; but one of the young men was able to serve as 
interpreter. 

‘‘ When the sun had set, we retired to our apartment ; and the Bey came 
in and ate, and spent the evening with us. I have often met with Mussul- 
mans who seemed to possess a deep religious feeling, and with whom I could 
exercise something of religious communion. I have sometimes had my own 
mind quickened and benefited by the reverence with which they spoke of 
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the Deity, and have sometimes mingled in harmonious converse with them 
on holy things. I have heard them insist with much earnestness on the 
duty of prayer, when they appeared to have some spiritual sense of its nature 
and importance. I have sometimes found them entertaining elevated views 
of moral duty, and looking with contempt on the pleasures of the world. 
These are, indeed, rare characters; but I should do injustice to my own 
conviction if I did not confess that I have found them. In these instances 
I have uniformly been struck with a strong resemblance to patriarchal piety. 
That reverence for God, that spirit of simple trust and resignation to his 
will, that disposition to observe the operations of his hand in the works of 
nature, and that kindly and beneficent feeling towards all, which are the 
prominent characteristics of the faith of prophets and holy men of old, are 
also the peculiar traits of Islamism, whenever it assumes anything of a spiri- 
tual character. * * * We sat down to eat, he implored a blessing with 
great solemnity, and rendered his thanks when we arose. Before he left us, he 
spread his carpet and offered his evening devotions with apparent meekness 
and humility ; and I could not but feel how impressive are some of the 
Oriental forms of worship, when I saw his aged head bowed to the earth 
in religious homage. I have not scrupled to adopt the same form when 
necessitated to perform the same duty in the presence of Mussulmans; 
avoiding, of course, their various and oft-repeated prostrations.”’ 


Contrast the above with the following declaration :— 


‘“* The present influence of Europe upon Turkey tends most strongly to 
infidelity and licentiousness—an infidelity worse than Islamism, and a licen- 
tiousness more to be deplored than polygamy.” 


Contrast Turkey with Persia :— 


‘“* The scene was entirely Persian, and we felt at once that we had entered 
anew country. The contrast was equally striking in the reception that we 
met. In Turkey, on arriving at a town, the traveller has only to present 
his firman to the Governor, to secure for himself respectable lodgings: in 
Persia, firmans are unknown, and the traveller is often glad to find a shelter 
for himself in the meanest caravanserai. In Turkish towns, there was 
always some one to help us dismount, and to draw off our unwieldy travel- 
ling boots: in Salmas, a crowd gathered about us to gaze and inquire, but 
no one would render us any service. In Turkey, the arrival of a traveller 
excites no stir, no man rises from his place to ask after him, no impertinent 
throng collects about him to annoy him with comments and questions: we 
had hardly dismounted in Salmas, before half the town were gathered in the 
court of the caravanserai, where they stared at us and remarked upon us as 
freely as if they were republicans.” 


A Persian village :— 


‘‘ A Persian village is always a collection of low mud-houses, with nar- 
row paths running irregularly between them. A site is generally chosen 
near some watercourse, about which trees are planted, thus giving to the 
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scene, from a distance, a pleasant aspect. But there is seldom anything 
inviting within. The houses are poor and filthy, and the inhabitants often 
squalid and wretched in appearance. The same national characteristics are 
not found so strongly marked in the village as in the towns. The habit of 
lying is universal, but the villagers have not the same cunning and adroit- 
ness in deception as the inhabitants of cities. Neither have they the excel- 
lences commonly attributed to the national character of the Persians. They 
are exceedingly ignorant and debased in intellect, and a more stupid and 
witless people I have never seen in any country. The women, especially, 
seem to be at the lowest degree of humanity. They are, for the most part, 
poorly dressed, ugly, and filthy, particularly the old. The children go 
clothed in rags, and generally without enough of these to cover their naked- 
ness. Sometimes they are entirely destitute of clothing, and may be seen 
wallowing about in the dirt like little brutes.” 


Pertinacity of Begging Dervishes :—— 


“They are not respected by the people, and are exceedingly insolent. 
They are clamorous in demanding charity, and sometimes sit down before a 
house with the determination not to quit it until money is given. There 
they remain, day after day and week after week, execrating the inmates, 
until their demand is granted or they are beaten away. One sat in this 
manner more than three months before the British Residency in Bagdad. 

** A story was told me at Tehran of another, who placed himself in a niche 
of the wall in front of the Ambassador’s Palace. His incessant importunities 
becoming troublesome, and it not being thought safe to oust him by force, a 
curious expedient was devised. The Ambassador gave orders that the niche 
should be bricked up. The Dervish was warned of the intention, but per- 
sisted in maintaining his position until the wall had advanced as high as his 
chin, when he thought it prudent to ask a release. In another instance at 
Shiraz, a Dervish had taken his station at the foot of the flag-staff, where 
his clamour soon became annoying. ‘The Agent quietly gave orders that 
the staff should be washed every morning ; and a man was sent up for the 
purpose, who poured down pails full of water, until the intruder beneath was 


glad to decamp.”’ 


A Bishop in Syria, ah, how unlike some dignitaries whom we 
could name! is the subject of our next extract :— 


‘*The Metropolitan with whom I lodged (Mutran Isai) was a man of 
middle age, with a face full of good-nature, and an agreeable disposition. 
He lived in the most unostentatious and temperate manner, as became, in 
the eyes of his people, the sanctity of his office. Some of his priests apolo- 
gized repeatedly for my humble accommodations, and reminded me that I 
must not expect more in the house ofa Bishop. The house itself, which he 
held rent-free, had but three rooms. In one of them the Bishop lodged, 
another was occupied by a servant, and the third was assigned tome. Mu- 
tran Isai suggested, immediately upon my arrival, that I should procure my 
food, and have it cooked without, as he had not the means of providing for 
me within. Ilis domestic establishn:ent was indeed of the most humble 
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order. A few metallic plates, a fork and spoon, a drinking-glass, and a 
napkin, constituted the entire furniture of his table. 

‘“‘He spent the day in his room, excepting the hours of morning and 
evening prayers. When these approached, he put ona neatly- arranged 
turban and an ample cloak, and taking the crosier (a simple silver-tipped 
staff) in his hand, walked slowly to the church, and commenced the services. 
His room was open to all, and [ seldom found him alone. The poorest of 
his flock came and knelt before him and kissed his hand, and the aggrieved 
brought their complaints.”’ 


To return for a moment to the decline of Islamism; one of the 
most striking evidences of this phenomenon is to be found in the 
delapidation and crumbling state almost everywhere of the mosques. 
In Bagdad, for example, the sign is most remarkable. The city 
itself indeed seems to be rapidly undergoing the process that will 
leave its site a desert or a howling wilderness, government uniting 
with other terrible causes to complete the work of destruction. 

Thus we read :— 

orh. 

“The present number of mosques is about fifty ; and many of these are 
in so ruinous a condition, that prayer is no longer offered in them. The 
endowments of such have been seized upon by Government, and sacrile- 
giously appropriated to its own use, while of others it has made itself the 
administrator, thus having the control of their revenues, and disbursing for 
their support only so much as it pleases. In some instances it has curtailed 
several of their endowed offices, and retained the salaries for its own pur- 
poses. Such acts, practised by the civil ruler and endured by the Mussul- 
mans, only serve to show to what degradation the religion has fallen.” 








Art. V.—An Account of the Recent Persecution of the Jews at Damascus ; 


with Reflections thereon; and an Appendix. By Davin Satomons, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 122. London: Longman & Co. 1840. 


Tne interest that has lately been attached to the subject of this 
volume will in no way subside after a perusal of the able defence of 
the Jews of Damascus now published by Mr. Salomons. This work 
is penned in a manner calculated to remove al] suspicion that the 
Jews were the perpetrators of the horrible murder supposed to have 
been committed upon the-person of Father Thomaso. But as yet 
it is by no means certain that any wurder has been committed at 
all. Itis true that in England a judge not very long ago tried a 
man for murder, when neither the body nor any remains of the per- 
son who was supposed to have been assassinated were produced, and 
that the accused, under the direction of this infamous jndge, was 
hanged. Some time afterwards it was discovered that no murder 
had been commitied in the case —farther than the public murder of 
D « 
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the innocent man accused by the judge ; and that the individual, who 
was supposed to have been killed, was alive and well. The same 
result may arrive in respect to Father Thomaso ; but whether he be 
murdered or not, there is not the slightest evidence to criminate the 
Jews. Whom, then—supposing that a murder has taken place— 
shall we suspect? Mr. Salomons tells us :— 


“It was known, that a day or two before the disappearance of Padre 
Thomaso and his servant, a violent dispute had taken place between them 
and a certain Sheikh, El Mukan, leader of the Muleteers, of the name of 
Iba Trieb, in a much-frequented place, the Khan Astad Bastad, when, 
while the robust servant seized the man by the throat, and held him till the 
blood came, his master, Padre Thomaso, cursed him in his faith (he being a 
Mahommedan). This caused a great sensation amongst the bystanding 
Mahommedans, and peculiarly called forth some violent language from a re- 
spectable Mahommedan merchant of the name of Abuyekych el Khaphar; 
while the muleteer swore that Father Thomaso shall not die but by his 
hands. This is a very material circumstance! And now it happened, that 
when the report circulated of the disappearance of the monk: ~ his servant, 
the last mentioned merchant also disappeared. At first 'S.2. “suspicion of 
the murder of this merchant was also thrown on the Jews; but the attention 
of the public being arrested by the shop of the merchant being and remain- 
ing closed, the door was forced open, and the man was found dead, hang- 
ing in his shop, the door being carefully secured from within. The 
Jews at that time expected, as other reasonable men would, that an investi- 
gation would take place, and that it might then appear that the merchant, 
in consequence of the dispute mentioned, was the murderer, either by 
himself, or together with the ill-used enraged Muleteer, or others ; and that 
he destroyed himself to escape torture and disgrace. But, alas! no investi- 
gation took place ; the Muleteer not even examined, on whom the suspicion 
rests so heavily, even independently of the merchant !” 


It is not necessary to recapitulate the narrative of a transaction 
which seems to be so well-known to all persons, and which has at- 
tained to such publicity through the medium of the newspaper press. - 
Suffice it to say that several Jews were accused by the French Con- 
sul and Sheriff-Pasha of having murdered Father ‘I‘homaso (because 
he and his servant had disappeared) ; that they were put to the 
most hideous tortures ; that they at first all resolutely denied any 
acquaintance or connexion with the crime ; that torture alone induced 
them to criminate each other ; and that, under the same diabolical 
influence, they confessed to a participation in a crime of which they 
are really all entirely innocent. We must however notice that it 
was stated by the enemies and accusers of these unfortunate Jews, 
that the Jews murdered Father Thomaso and his servant because 
they required the blood of some Christian victims to mix up with 
their bread for the Passover. A Jew, who has lately embraced the 
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Mussulman creed, and whose name is Mussa Abulafi, undertook to 
prove that the Zalmud recognises and requires the use of human 
blood in this manner. Mr. Salomons thus answers this allegation :— 


‘* He asserted that those blanks in the Talmud, which every Rabbinical 
scholar knows formerly contained allusions to our Lord, some even very 
good ones, others very doubtful, but which passages are, however, obtain- 
able, and may be had separately, notwithstanding they were suppressed by 
the strict Rabbinical excommunication, which forbade the printing of every 
allusion to our Lord and his religion—whether the allusion be good or bad 
—these passages, he said, now not printed, but still acted upon, contained 
the bloody injunctions on which he and his fellows had acted. Rabbi 
Yacob Anthabi, however, explained the matter, denying the assertion. 
Upon this a certain Frenchman, called in the Italian document from which 
{ quote this—‘ I] Lazariste Francese P. Fusti’—who having long fatigued 
himself by night, for by day he had to serve his master, the French Consul, 
searching, I presume, through the books, which the Convents so readily 
afforded him for the purpose, in order to find something against the Jews, 
produced some garbled quotations (I believe, four in number), from what 
my Italian informant calls ‘La prompta Bibliotheca di Lucio Ferrari, tom 
lili. page 297, ed. di Bologna.’ ‘These quotations, however, do not in any 
ways speak of blood. The monks, however, were very industrious to dis- 
tribute these quotations in Arabic amongst the vulgar throughout the 
country, accompanied with the most malignant calumnies and misrepre- 
sentations of the affair at Damascus. I found some of these extracts in 
Arabic, in Tyre (Tiour): in Beyrout there is scarcely a person without 
them; and in Alexandria I find them equally common in the Italian 
language. 

** Before I quit the affairs of Padre Thomaso, I would notice that, upon 
my arrival at Damascus, March 30th, and having some knowledge on the 
subject, I challenged any one to produce a single well-founded suspicion 
against the Jews, to shew a reason why the Jews were arrested; which 
they could not. At the same time I strongly protested against the calumny 
that the Jews use human blood, and was able to refute certain false allega- 
tions which had been circulated ; suchas, that Jews dip a handkerchief in 
Christian blood, dry it, and burn it to ashes ; and the day after a Jewess is 
married, these ashes are strewn on a hard-boiled egg, which is eaten by the 
young couple. This invention, I am grieved to say, gave rise to new tor- 
tures, and new investigations concerning the murder of the monk, which 
for the last month had been considered as settled. It was in vain to con- 
jecture, as some gentlemen gratuitously did, that the Jews elsewhere may 
not do it, and that those of Damascus may form a fanatical sect by them. 
selves. It was equally vain to say, that though the murders might not have 
been committed for the sake of blood, the Jews mig} t still be guilty—for all 
the confessions extorted by the most abhorrent cruelties from a few cravens, 
rested exclusively on the assertion, which was attempted to be proved by 
the apostate Abulafi, alias Mahommed Effendi, ‘That the Jews, as a reli- 
gious body, make use of human blood.’ ”’ 


Before we proceed any further in our investigation of this extra- 
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ordinary matter, let us observe that the Jews of the present day and 
of many centuries back have been characterised by a strong and 
general forbearance from any deeds of cruelty. ‘The Jews of the 
ancient times, according to their own writings, were the most san- 
guinary monsters that ever disgraced this world—“ ripping up the 
women with child,” destroying in wholesale cruelty “the old men, 
women, and young children,” and practising horrors which never 
even disgraced the conquests of ‘T'imour, Mohammed IT., or even 
Vlad, that waiewode of Wallachia who was denominated Drakul, or 
the Devil. All this did the Jews in the pursuit of their conquests, 
when they first became a nation: but time and misfortunes have 
tempered their dispositions, and rendered them throughout the 
world a race remarkable for tranquillity of disposition, peaceful- 
ness, and an abstinence from all measures of violence. The Jews 
of the present day are much too calculating a race to commit so 
dreadful a crimeas that of the murder of Father ‘Thomaso, for they are 
as much attached to their individual safety as they are to the gains 
of commerce. ‘The Jew is not vindictive for the sake of mere ven- 
geance ; his vengeance is even the result of a pecuniary considera- 
tion, and is never practised to gratify the mere passion of revenge 
or the Jove of retaliation. We should say that of all men, the 
Jews are the least calculated to commit murder—and that an un- 
necessary murder (which this, if there be one at all, of Father Tho- 
maso evidently is) is totally incompatible with the prudence, the 
calculating habits, and the disposition of the Jews. But to think 
that several thousands of Jews could all know that a Christian was 
to be murdered upon a particular day—that the assassination was 
to take place at the house of a rich Jewish merchant—that any one 
of the fraternity was enabled to proceed thither and witness the deed 
if he chose—that a barber was coolly sent for and offered a price to 
murder the victim—that the blood was caught tn a silver vessel, 
and conveyed quietly through the streets to a neighbour’s house,— 
to attach credence to all this is to manifest a greater degree of cre- 
dulity that even characterises the Jews themselves ; and their cre- 
dulity—if we may believe the Roman Satirist—was proverbial ;— 
Credat Judeus Appella, non ego. ‘To imagine that if two or three, 
or even seven Jews had determined upon the commission of this 
crime, that they would permit its intended consummation to be 
absolutely bruited abroad, is ridiculous in the extreme. The confes- 
sion was wrested from the mouths of the miserable men by the fol- 
lowing means :—- 


Ist. Flogging. 

2nd. Soaking persons in Jarge tanks of cold water, in their clothes. 

3rd. The head machine, by which the eyes are pressed out of their 
sockets. 
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4th. Tying up the tender parts, and ordering soldiers to twist and horri- 
bly dispose them into such contortions that the poor sufferers grew almost 
mad from pain. 

5th. Standing upright for three days, without being allowed any other 
posture, not even to lean against the walls; and when they would fall down, 
are aroused up by the by-standing sentinels with their bayonets. 

6th. Being dragged about in a large court by their ears, until the blood 


gushed out. 
7th. Having thorns driven in between their nails and the flesh of fingers 


and toes. 

8th. Having fire set to their beards, till their faces are singed. 

9th. Having candles held under their noses, so that the flame arises up 
into their nostrils. This last brutality was one night carried on with such 
pitiless perseverance, that the wax dropped upon the poor suflerer’s breasts : 
it was in the night, and the Pasha being present could no longer endure the 


sight: he then went away, but put no stop to it.” 


It happens that the I‘rench Consul acted a most prominent part 
in the whole transaction, because the Christians of Damascus are 
under the especial protection of the I’rench government. ‘The nar- 
rative of the whole affair imputes the most terrible acts of cruelty 
and tyranny to the I’rench Consul; and, if these imputations be 
correct—and we have no reason to doubt their veracity—we then 
do not hesitate to declare that the French Consul deserves the ut- 
most punishment that can be inflicted upon him by his government. 
We admire the French generally—we know that they are a humane 
and a courteous race—and we are surprised at this demonstration 
of opposite feelings on the part of one of that great and gallant 
nation. It is therefore with pain and regret that we peruse the 
following paragraph in the work now before us :-— 


** Sunday, March 1st.—The two brothers, David and Yetskhack Arari, 
were again brought up for further trial, when they again deny their last 
day’s confession of guilt, which, they say, was extorted from them by tor- 
ture, and made in the hope of aspeedy execution, instead of an excruciating 
and lingering death. The remaining five were now also brought up; and 
now let humanity shudder, and turn her eyes from the refined bloodshed 
that was now executed—a bloodshed, however, not by quickly dispatching, 
but by demoniacly extracting the life of innocent men by torments not 
inflicted on the most guilty,—and more than a brute beast could bear, 
Yetskhack and David Arari are again reducec to make their former con- 
fessions. Mussa Abulafia is now tortured to give up the blood; he then 
said, I have secreted it at heme in my house. ‘The French Consul, always 
alive to cruelty, then accompanies Mussa Abulafia to his house, followed, as 
usual, by large crowds, and Mussa Abulafia having now undertaken to give 
up what he never possessed, unlocked a cupboard, and feigned to examine 
it. He then asked his wife, who was in despair all this while to see her 
husband so lacerated, and apparently quite beside herself, ‘ What have you 
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done with the blood ?’? The poor woman, as in a fit of phrenzy, exclaimed, 
‘What blood had you?’ He answered, ‘1 have blood—only give me a 


knife, and you can take my life’s blood, and then say—this is it.’ It is 


stated, that when the French Consul heard this, he, like a madman, attacked 
both Abulafia and his wife. He then laid a rope round his neck, threaten- 
ing to strangle him ; and in the attempt to pull the rope, he laid his poor 
victim prostrate at his feet; and not satisfied with this, it is related that he 
dragged him about in the court-yard with the rope around his neck. The 
French Consul then ordered both M. Abulafia and his wife to be conducted 
to the Court of the Pasha. I ought to mention that this wanton and un- 
generous proceeding of the French Consul was the means of throwing an 
additional victim into his hands ; for Abulafia, almost as dead, through the 


infliction of maddening torture, had implicated his wife when he said that 
he had entrusted the blvod to her.” 


The extraordinary and mysterious property of the human mind 
which incites mankind to feel an aversion against those whom they 
injure, is fully exemplified in the treatment of the humiliated Israel- 
ite. In only one nation in the civilized world are the Jews 
really treated as if they were our equals and brethren,—and that 
country is France,—the very one to which belongs this consul— 
this M. de Cochelet—who appears to be at the bottom of the vi)- 
Janous persecutions in the Syrian capita). In France the Jews 
enjoy the same rights and privileges as the Christians: they are 
there eligible for the magistracy or the senate, and can undertake 
all municipal or corporation offices. In England the Court of 
Aldermen would not admit a Jew, although a Jew may be a She- 
riff: but a Jew cannot sit in the House of Commons; nor would 
the minister venture to raise a Jew to the House of Peers. See, 
then, the wretched Israelite—moving on the face of the earth, 
hardly tolerated by his neighbours, dragging on a life of degrada- 
tion—compelled by his fellow-men to bear upon his person the em- 
blem of persecution—marked, like another Cain, with an infamous 
badge, except that the brand of cbloquy is more strikingly exhibit- 
ed than the sign of protection ;—and can it be a matter of wonder 
that he was suspected of conduct equally hateful with that which 
was so undeservedly and unmercifully exhibited towards him? De- 
graded because he was oppressed, and despised because he was de- 
graded, is it surprising that the oppressor thought that the Jew 
would not scruple to commit any possible crime? We all know 
how deeply—disgracefully prejudiced are the generality of the 
world against the Jews? And wherefore should such prejudice 
exist? The Jews are proverbially a money getting race ; but have 
they never done any good with their money? Is there no incident 
on record of a generous action by a Jew? Are they all Shylocks ? 
are they all anxious to secure the pound of flesh—and will they nei- 
ther grant accommodation to their creditors, nor charity to their 
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poor? Do not the Jews invariably assist each other with a prover- 
bial generosity ? Will they not rescue whole families, to whom 
they may take a liking, from poverty and wretchedness? Is not 
their charity invariably munificent, when it is given? And how 
often have the docks of the criminal tribunals of the civilized world 
been filled by Jews accused of murder? There has not been a 
murder committed in Europe by a Jew for these two years past—save 
one instance at Berlin, we believe ; and when we reckon the myri- 
ads of Jews that are interspersed over this continent and its con- 
tingent islands, is not this an extraordinary fact? Prejudice is 
so strong against the Jews—that prejudice, which is the spider of 
the mind—as to induce the world to put faith in any accounts that 
may be told of them. But when to this feeling are added those 
strong emotions which arise from pre-conceived ideas, either of re- 
ligious or national antipathy, it cannot be a subject of wonder that 
the belief should prevail that the Jews did actually and daily prac- 
tise every conceivable enormity. 

A propos of these observations we shall quote the following just 
remarks of Mr. Salomons—remarks that will corroborate that 
which we have already stated, and that will teach the Christian 
world to pause and reflect in the midst of its enmity towards the 
unfortunate Jews :— 


“‘Can it be necessary to the truth of Christianity, that a portion of God's 
creatures should be abased and held up to the contempt of their fellow 
men? Presuming that the Creator has decreed a punishment on a portion 
of the human race, should it not be the duty of a man to mitigate, not to 
aggravate, their fate? The precepts of the Almighty ever point towards 
charity and mercy, and in no part of the Scriptures is an authority given to 
man to afflict or mortify his brother man. Such conduct is expressly prohi- 
bited. Can the treatment of the Jews, for ages past, be reconciled with the 
principles of revealed religion, or the dictates of human nature? Much has 
been said of the obstinacy of the Jew, and of the exclusiveness of his reli- 
gion : but what has society done to abate these prevailing causes of com- 
plaint and animadversion ? How could the Jew raise himself in the social 
scale, except by the aid of the law, or the influence of education? Whose 
duty was it to take the lead, that of the oppressor or the oppressed ? Surely 
it could not have been supposed that one held so cheap amongst the nations 
of the world, should have exerted himself to attain a position in which his 
social degradation would have been more deeply felt? It has been gravely 
stated that some of the writers of books much venerated by the Jew, instil 
no kindly feelings towards his Christian neighbour. How lightly is this 
observation made! Little have the emotions of the human heart been 
examined by those who make the remark. These objectors forget that love 
and hatred are both influenced by circumstances. The Almighty has 
implanted a feeling in the human breast to sympathize with distress, and to 
pity the unfortunate. Who has ever heard a tale of sorrow without feel- 
ing in his breast sentiments of pity ?—emotions which exhibited most 
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strongly the desire of the Creator that we should be kind to our brother 
man, and relieve his misfortunes. The human heart may again be appealed 
to in confirmation of the fact, that emotions the contrary of these are sure 
to be elicited by acts of cruelty and oppression. When man is exposed to 
these evil influences, the principles of religion happily interfere to restrain 
the passions, to subdue the impulse of hatred, and to prevent the rising 
spirit of revenge, which would otherwise direct the human mind. It is a 
part of the duty of religion to inculcate amongst men the love of mankind. 
This precept is universal, but the Jew has always been specially excepted 
from its blessed influence. Persecuted, degraded, and despised, it is 
brought against the Jew that he is suspected of not viewing his Christian 
fellow man in that sweet and blessed spirit of kindness and charity that 
should prevail amongst all the members of the human family. Whence is 
the reciprocal feeling of regard to have arisen? Where was it cultivated ? 
How promoted? As well might we expect a bountiful crop of the most 
delicate grain from the hardened surface of the turnpike road. The 
well-tilled field, and the macadamized road, formed originally a _por- 
tion of the soil to be appropriated to their several purposes. Each has 
been devoted to its separate use. The labour of man, in both instan- 
ces, has prepared and fitted the ground for the purpose which his 
wants dictated. The surface of the one, required for seed, has, by the 
efforts of man, been worked and prepared, so that it shall in due season 
return to him the fruits of his labour. The other, covered with stone, and 
hardened by his exertion, was equally fitted by him for its distinct and pecu- 
liar purpose. The well-ploughed field was as unsuited to the rough wear 
of the grinding load, as the hardness of the road itself was inapplicable to 
the use and wants of the industrious husbandman. This humble compari- 
son may in some measure describe the position of the Jew in connexion with 
the rest of society. Mankind may be compared to the tillage-land, every 
where prepared and ready to repay the genial influences which the care of 
man may have directed towards it. The hardened surface of the macada- 
mized road would well describe the effect of the policy of man towards the 
unfortunate Jew, every where exposed to bear the severe measures which 
his fellow man’s uncharitable aversion, or his misapplied prejudices, have 
inflicted upon him. Receiving no kindness, he was nowise fitted to return 
any. Suffering under repeated indignities, he was only prepared to endure 
the contumely which was so plentifully awarded him ; and as no kindly dis- 
position was exhibited towards him, so it may be presumed that he also had 
none to offer. Spurned by his neighbours—shunned by society, he was 
considered below the standard of man; and, if sympathy were indeed 
expected from him under such circumstances, his nature ought rather to 
have partaken of the divine essence of an angel than of the ordinary tempe- 
rament of the members of the human family.” 


Decidedly the French Consul] must be called to an account for 
the part he has acted in these terrible persecutions. Shall a man 
revive all the horrors of the Inquisition—enact the office of Inqui- 
sidor-General himself—and trifle with the physical and moral feel- 
ings of his fellow creatures, to this extent, and yet be amenable to 
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no law? Oh! no—the French government, which is just and im- 
partial in its retributions, will take proper notice of the trans- 
action. But it must not be at Damascus that M. de Cochelet 
should be tried ; because the Christians there are ready to fall upon 
their knees before him and applaud all he has done against the 
Jews ; and because the Pasha has himself said that he would wil- 
lingly have put a stop to the atrocious cruelties practised under 
the eyes of the I‘rench minister, had he possessed the power to coun- 
teract the influence of the Christians. 

The volume before us naturally reminds us, by a transition easily 
imagined, of the present condition of the East. When the Otto- 
mans chased away Toumanbai, the last of the Mameluke Sultans, 
from the turreted palaces of Cairo, they placed one of their own 
Pashas in his place ; and from that moment was Egypt an Otto- 
man province. But never did a period of five years pass away 
without some attempt, more or less successful at the moment, of re- 
bellion against the authority of the Porte; and never was the tri- 
bute collected without difficulty or bloodshed. If a nation can 
maintain its conquests, let her keep them; but if it be apparent 
that those conquests are overgrown excrescences upon the face of the 
parent-country, then let them be cropped off. That the pretensions 
of Mahommed-Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, are outrageous in many 
respects—especially with regard to Syria, which up to late years 
was invariably ruled by Beglerbegs who were alone responsible and 
tributary to the Porte, and altogether independent of the Pasha 
of Egypt, who held no superior rank, but merely a place of higher 
trust than themselves,—that the pretensions of Mahommed-Ali 
are extravagant and offensive to the dignity of the Padishah, we 
will admit. Egypt should however be restored to its former inde- 
pendence ; and Mahommed-Ali should be continued as its ruler, and 
recognised as independent. As to his wish to be ensured in 
the possession of Tripoli, that view is as preposterous as his desire 
to retain Syria, and for the same cause. ‘l'ripoli was invariably 
governed by an Ottoman Beglerbeg, and should be considered either 
an independent state or an appendage to the Porte. If the Porte 
can retain it, let the governor of Tripoli be tributary to the Sultan : 
if the Porte, by reason of its innate weakness, cannot retain pos- 
session of those provinces, let not Tripoli for that reason be given 
over to the Pasha of Egypt. 

And chiefly of all let not the policy of Lord Palmerston—pru- 
dent as it hitherto appears to have been with respect to the difficult 
question of the East—involve us in a war with France. England 
has neither the inclination nor the power to cope with a nation 
which is just regenerated by the means of a revolution, and which 
is purged of its dross by the purifying furnace of a grand national 
reform. Could Ingland muster five-hundred thousand bayonets ? 
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and even if she could, how long does it take to train English 
soldiers? French soldiers are ready made: English soldiers must 
be taught long and arduously before they are fit for use. And, 
then, again, if England had collected .a vast army, and had _ suc- 
ceeded in disciplining it, whence is to come the money for its sup- 
port? France could carry on the most disastrous war for at least 
five years without borrowing a farthing, and without increasing the 
taxes of the country. Then again, let us look at the comparative 
state of the two navies. All the English ships are old in age and 
in fashion—and are badly manned. All ourbest sailors have passed 
over to the Americans, or are employed in our merchant ships, 
from which they could not be spared without ruinous consequences 
to the commercial interests of the nation. On the other hand the 
French navy is composed of new and large ships, well-armed, well- 
equipped, and well-appointed. French sailors must not now be 
laughed at: the English always had great trouble to worst them ; 
and now they have had immense practice, and are as able as any 
mariners in the world. Be it therefore well understood that all 
national prejudice on our part would not prevent us from bein 
entirely defeated by the French, either by sea or land, did the 
policy of Lord Palmerston involve us in a war. 





Art. VI.—The Fine Arts in England. Part I. By Epwarp Epwarps, 


of the British Museum. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 376. London: Saunders and 
Otley. 1840. 


Tuts is a most important work, and one to which it will be neces- 
sary to devote considerable attention. To consider the style and 
prospects of the fine arts relative to National Education, and to 
describe the administrative economy of the fine arts in England, 
require no mean capacity nor atimid pen. ‘The author was actuated 
to write his work by the conviction that the principle of non-inter- 
vention on the part of Government, however sound in Commerce, 
has limits in respect to the fine arts and to public education, extended 
beyond which limits such interference necessarily becomes a serious 
and arbitrary evil: he accordingly felt deep interest in the proceed- 
ings of a committee of the House of Commons, which, on the 
motion of Mr. Ewart, was appointed ‘to enquire into the best 
means of extending a knowledge of the arts and of the principles of 
design among the people of this country ; and also into the consti- 
tution, management, and effects of institutions connected with the 
arts.” But the arts and the principles of national education do not 
only meet with serious discouragement, at the hands of the govern- 
ment, but are also essentially impeded by the execrable system of 
founding a large revenue upon the intemperate habits of the people. 
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This circumstance produces ignorance on the one hand, while illibe- 
ral and oppressive laws check the progress of the fine arts on the 
other. When, at the close of the session of 1836, Mr. Edwards 
received the Report of that Committee, he was led to draw up 
some remarks upon it, with a view to their immediate publication in 
the form of a small pamphlet. The perusal of that Report also 
induced him to take an active part in the formation of the society 
called the Art Union. The plan of the pamphlet became enlarged, 
and gradually acquired the bulk of the volume now before us. 

In this work Mr. Edwards has endeavoured to give a general, 
but a conscientious survey of the state and prospects of the plastic 
arts in England; and the subject has naturally divided itself into 
two parts, which are perfectly distinct. ‘The power is the actual cr 
internal state of the arts—first, in their practice and next in their 
appreciation ; and the latter is the administrative or external eco- 
nomy of the arts—the means of promoting the knowledge of them, 
as well for appreciation as for practice ; and including the many pub- 
lic questions connected therewith, such as Copyright—Museums— 
Academies—Public Works,—in a word, the Education of the People, 
so far as the arts of design are capable of promoting it. It is to 
this latter branch of the subject that the present volume is‘ confined. 

And well has Mr. Edwards acquitted himself of his task. He 
writes in a perspicuous and lucid manner, and renders himself intel- 
ligible to the most shallow capacity. And yet his language is not 
common, but is good and forcible. On the whole he has produced 
a most excellent book, and one which will doubtless produce many 
excellent results to the cause of the fine arts. It is both necessary 
and proper to encourage the fine arts to the utmost extent of a 
government’s power ; and any despotic law, which is calculated to 
impede their progress, is alike impolitic and unjust. ‘I'here are so 
many topics discussed in the work now under notice, that we must 
slightly notice them, before we proceed to examine the author’s 
opinions or quote extracts for purposes of illustration. 

Mr. Edwards descants elaborately upon the Report of the Com- 
mons’ Committee on Arts and Manufactures, and favours us with 
some apt preliminary remarks upon the state of Art and Patronage 
in England. He then examines the English principles of the pro- 
tection of copyright in invention, and compares it with the copy- 
right of other nations. He next descants upon the removal! of cer- 
tain fiscal obstructions to the progress of invention and of the arts, 
the foundation of schools of design, and the maintenance and 
management of public galleries and museums. By a natural transi- 
tion he passes on to the Royal Academy of Arts, and speaks of the 
influence of academies in general on the progress of the arts. He 
gives us much information relative to the means of encouraging his- 
torical painting and sculpture by the state; and speaks of the pic- 
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tures and public monuments in sacred edifices, and of a national 
temple of honour. He then considers the principles and effects of 
public competition for national works and buildings, and of the 
means of controul over their execution. Voluntary associations 
encouraging the fine arts, form a subject of elaborate discussion, 
as does the connexion of national education, as a question of legis. 
lation, with the encouragement of the fine arts, and of the present 
position of that question. ‘The last chapter contains a general 
review of the administrative economy of the arts of design in 
England, and its state and prospects. An ample appendix is then 
devoted to various collateral matters of interest and information. 
From his examination of the Report Mr. Edwards ascertains 
that, even in superior education, the fine arts do not as yet receive 
their fair share of attention ; and that there is a total deficiency of 
any general distinction, even in the history of Art, at the Univer- 
sities and public schools—an omission noticed long ago by Mr. 
Burke, and obvious to every reflecting mind. Indeed the monkish 
system of education adopted in England generally, precludes the 
study of all really useful matters ; and while a boy is being crammed 
with the fabled histories of Jupiter and the deities of the heathen 
mythology, he is kept totally in the dark relative to the true history 
of such persons as Timour, Jenghiz Khan, and the heroes of the 
Kast. ‘This observation is made as an example and illustration of 
the deficiency of the Kinglish system of education. At these schools, 
which are denominated classical seminaries, mathematics are almost 
altogether lost sight of ; and even the histories which are taught at 
them are miserably curtailed ‘heads of events,’ and nothing else. 
Goldsmith’s histories are the most vilely contrived things ever con- 
cocted for schools: they are full of prejudicial misrepresentations 
and falsehoods ; and to the deceitful character of English histories 
in general may be traced that pride and pomposity about an English- 
man, which make him think that he is the greatest, the best, and 
the finest fellow in existence. ‘These deceitful histories teach the 
uninitiated English to imagine that their’s is alone the land of free- 
dom—that their arms have seldom if ever been unsuccessful in war 
—and that they have accomplished wonders far beyond the compass 
of the ability of other nations. All this is false: Ingland is by no 
means the freest nation in the world, to begin with: the sanction 
that is given to the vices of the great, and the infamous severity 
with which the delinquencies of the poor are punished, constitute a 
direct denial to the assertion of the individual liberty of the subject ; 
and all the distribution and nature of her laws establish the same 
negative. As for her greatness, she has certainly achieved much ; 
but she claims many victories which she did not win, and ridi- 
culously enhances the importance of some which are not disputed. 
But let us return more immediately to the subject of this reviw. 
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We find, by reference to Mr. Edwards’ work, that it is admitted 
that in nothing have foreign countries possessed a greater advantage 
over Great Britain, than in their numerous public galleries devoted 
to the arts, and open gratuitously to the people. The larger towns 
of France are generally adorned by such institutions, whereas in 
this country we can scarcely boast of any. Our exhibitions, when 
they exist, are usually periodical. A fee is demanded for admission, 
and only modern works are exhibited: thus it occurs that from such 
exhibitions the poor are necessarily excluded. Even those who can 
afford to pay, seldom enjoy the advantage of contemplating perfect 
specimens of beauty or of imbibing the pure principles of art. It 
appears that among our workmen a great desire exists for such pub- 
lic exhibitions. Wherever it is possible, they should be accessible 
after working hours, and admission should be gratuitous and gene- 
ral. A small obstruction is frequently a virtual prohibition. The 
vexatious fees exacted at Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, and other 
public buildings, are discreditable to the nation. 

But Jet us see how the laws have tended to fetter the arts, and 
impede improvement. The banefu! influence of fiscal duties has 
materially arrested the progress of the arts. The Excise laws, in 
their restrictions on the manufacture and form of bricks, have ob- 
structed the exercise of art in that material. ‘The window duty acts 
injuriously on the proportion and beauty of our buildings. The 
paper duty has been extensively detrimental in its effects on period- 
ical publications on the arts, on the use of drawing-paper, on the 
employment of cards in the Jacquard loom, and in its infamously 
oppressive application to the whole trade of paper-staining. The 
glass duties have fettered the arts in their endeavours to restore 
painting on glass, and have restricted the adoption of engravings 
as ornaments in dwelling-houses. The low cost of glass in France 
has encouraged a much more extended use of engravings in private 
residences. ‘The miserable laws relative to the copyright of pat- 
terns in respect to printed cottons, destroy all energy in procuring 
new designs, because the facilities of piracy are so great. 

With regard to the idea of founding schools of design, we shall 
borrow the following admirable observations from Mr. Edwards’ 
work now before us :— 


‘** For the study which must form the solid foundation of excellence in the 
Fine Arts must be the study, not alone of the artist, but of the people: and 
the larger the number of those who can appreciate Art, the broader and 
surer the foundation on which the fabrice of its excellence may be reared. 

* And although schovls of design may rank as a very secondary means in 
the training of the creative artist, they are the primary means of insuring 
the effectual application of Art to manufacture, (thus entwining it with 
commercial prosperity ;) and they are the only means of adequately providing 
for the general estimation of Art, throughout the length and breadth of a 
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whole population. For the Art which adorns life, as of the Religion which 
hallows it, the less men have, the less they seek to have. 

“* But the excitement of a dormant appetency in the public at large is a 
branch of the work of general EpucaTionaL Rerorm. And we must first 
provide a sufficiency of schools of Religion, Morals, and the rudiments of 
learning (all so wofully deficient in our land), before we talk of providing 
schools of design, for the general population. 

‘“ There remain the schools intended specially for the application of Art 
to Manufacture. It is to this part of the subject I now address myself. 

*“*T propose, first, briefly to show the existing want in this respect; 
secondly, to enquire how far it is the province of the government to inter- 
pose for its supply ; and then to submit certain propositions with reference 
to the principles which should govern that interposition. 

“The claims to certain remedial measures of legislation, in favour of the 
Arts, which have occupied us hitherto, rest upon the certain ground of equal 
protection of property ; those which we now approach partake of the cha- 
racter of premiums or bounties, and are to be justified rather by special cir- 
cumstances than by general reasonings. 

** As regards Schools of Design, these special circumstances appear to be 
a lamentable want of the means of instruction in the rudiments of Art 
amongst the manufacturing population ; the inability of individuals by their 
unassisted efforts to supply this want in its present formidable extent ; and 
the certainty, derived from the experience of other countries, that the 
public will be amply repaid for a judicious expenditure towards this object 
from public funds. 

‘** Had there been a real and adequate protection for inventive design in 
manufactures in this country, it is highly probable that good schools of 
design would have been established and maintained by the manufacturers 
themselves, and the necessity for the interposition of government altogether 
prevented. But the absence of this protection has been operating injuri- 
ously for a long period, and very vigorous efforts are now necessary to 
obviate its natural results.” 


Respecting the practical conduct of these local schools, Mr. 
Edwards recommends that there should be a direct understanding 
that the principle of their instruction must comprehend all techni- 
calities, and maintain a constant connexion with museums, &c. 
Much good too, says Mr. Edwards, might be done by the extensive 
circulation, amongst manufacturers and artisans, of plain and brief 
addresses on the importance of sound instruction in design, and the 
means of obtaining it. See the excellent address of Baron Charles 
Dupin, at the opening of the Conservatoire des Arts et des Metiers 
at Paris, productive of such admirable effects both amongst masters 
and workmen. 

With regard to painting, Mr. Edwards makes the ensuing 
proper observations :— 


“The propriety of making a collection of the best works of our native 
artists part of our National Gallery, forms an important portion of another and 
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larger subject—the encouragement by the State of the higher order of Art, 
which will be considered in its place. 

‘Of the present occupation of part of the buildings of the National 
Gallery, by the Royal Academy, I have as yet taken no direct notice. All 
that has been said regarding those buildings is true, irrespective of such 
occupation, which may be considered accidental to the present subject. I 
am well aware that they have been very much mixed up together, but 
although yielding to no one in earnest desire to see important reforms in the 
Royal Academy, as I shall presently have occasion to show, I cannot but 
think every question is discussed to most advantage, when discussed upon 
its own proper merits. 

‘The Royal Academy occupies its portion of the gallery buildings, in 
consequence of its having given up to government its portion of Somerset 
House. It occupies the former, therefore, on the same terms as it did here- 
tofore occupy the latter: except that the government has made a proviso 
that it may again remove the Royal Academy to some other building, in 
order to the enlargement of the National Gallery. 

** Now there are certain grave charges against the Royal Academy, a full 
and complete investigation of which is on all accounts most desirable and 
important.—Suppose it to be proved :— 

*“*¢ That the purposes for which the Royal Academy was established were 
never purposes of public utility,’—it would then be right that the academy 
should cease to derive any kind of support from public sources ;—or sup- 
pose it to be proved : 

““*'That the purposes for which the Royal Academy was established, 
aithough at the time of its establishment purposes of public utility, yet have 
now ceased to be such,’—then the same consequence would follow. 

*‘ But suppose it were only proved : 

“‘¢That the purposes for which the Royal Academy was established, 
although then and now purposes of public utility, were, by its own abuses 
and mismanagement not attained, or attained but imperfectly,’—what then 
is the consequence which follows ?— 

“Surely that the abuses of the Academy be reformed, and that it be made 
adequate to the attainment of its original objects, or of so many of them as 
are really useful to the public. 

‘Mark then what results if the Academy were struck down, as to its 
partially public character, by a side attack, on the ground of enlarging the 
National Gallery, (the only thing we have to do with at present :) 

‘First, that the two former questions are left wholly unsettled by any 
public and responsible tribunal, and that the last is not only left similarly 
unsettled, but if it should happen to involve the true solution of the diffi- 
culty, its natural consequences are arbitrarily prevented.” 


The method of conducting all public institutions connected with 
the fine arts in France, is exceedingly praiseworthy, and ought to 
be imitated in this country. But what [Englishman will take for his 
motto,— Amicas reprehensiones gratissime accipiamus, oportet ; etiam 


st reprehendi non meruit opinio nostra, vel hance propter causam 
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quod reoté defendi potest.* Mr. Edwards has expressed deep 
regret that the important question of the effects of academies in 
general on the progress of the arts, should have been so much 
mixed up with other matters really foreign to it, and of a character 
which has led to ill-feeling and angry discussion on both sides. 
Would that the hints of this very talented commentator were at- 
tended to in the proper quarters ! 

There is certainly no nation in Europe by which the fine arts are 
more generally cultivated and admired, or more liberally patronised 
(considering the relative mass of wealth), than in France. Not 
only does the government expend large sums annually in the pur- 
chase of pictures and statues, but almost every member of the 
royal family contributes largely to the sum of encouragement be- 
stowed on art, by making extensive purchases, and further, by skil- 
ful personal practice, well calculated to excite universal emula- 
tion. 

We will draw no parallel between the English and French schools 
of painting. Each has its peculiar excellences ; which excellences 
depend so much on locality and circumstances, that the same quan- 
tum of ability called into action into one country, would, we may 
venture to say, produce a totally different result to what it might do 
in the other. The English would, unquestionably, be better histo- 
rical painters, had they all the advantages of the Parisian acade- 
mies, and, what is still more essential, a sale for their pictures ; 
while the French would probably become better colourists, if they 
were brought up amongst the lovely scenery of Devonshire or of 
Wales,—and so forth. 

The French government, wisely appreciating the extensive politi- 
cal influence of the fine arts, has allotted very large sums annually 
for the purchase of such works as are calculated to raise painting 
and sculpture to the highest pitch of excellence ; but which at the 
same time, from their enormous dimensions, but rarely, if ever, 
could become the property of private amateurs ; thus the works of 
the best artists are disseminated over the country, and enrich the 
museums of the remotest provinces; where, instead of being 
jealously concealed from the vulgar gaze, (as in England is too often 
the case,) they are exhibited publicly, to serve as models for the 
improvement of beginners, and subjects of admiration for the 
mass. 

Mr. Edwards submits that the most desirable reform in the Royal 
Academy,—the reform which would most extend and strengthen 
its usefulness, consists in the following desirable improvements :— 
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* Avucust. Hicronymo, Ep. xciil. 
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**1, In the separation of its functions as assembly of honour, and as school 
of instruction, from those which are connected with the annual exhi- 
bition, confining it wholly to the former; 

“2, In the removal of the limitation as to the number of its members ; 
the recognition of engravers as full members, forming an integral 
part of the academic body; and the abolition of the class of asso- 
ciates ; 

‘3, In the appropriation of such a sum from public funds as shall be 
sufficient, when added to the proceeds of the funded property at 
present possessed by the Academy, to provide for the liberal in- 
crease of its means of instruction—as lectures, collections, and the 
like—and for its future permanent maintenance, as assembly and as 
central school ; and, 

‘4, In adequate provision for the official inspection of its schools, and for 
the publication of periodical reports upon its general proceedings.” 


Thomas Hope, in his Costume of the Ancients says, ‘In a 
country in which the arts are not yet become a subject of study as 
profound as general, Historical Painting will never flourish to any 
considerable extent, through the patronage of mere individuals 
taken singly. It can only thrive through the encouragement of the 
nation in a body, or through the liberality of the sovereign.” In 
Thomsom’s poem on Liberty, we find the following beautiful lines, 
which are also quoted by Mr. Edwards :— 

‘‘Oh, better Sun! 
Sun of the Arts! by whomthe cloudy north 
Sublimed shall envy not Italia’s skies, 
When shall we call those ancient laurel’s ours ? 
And when thy work complete ?”’ 


In a nation, laborious and commercial, the power of the arts of de- 
sign tending greatly to enhance the value of many important articles 
of commerce will suffice to ensure their culture, by individuals, as 
the most useful accessories of manufacture. Mr. Edwards re- 
commends rewards as the means of encouragement for the plastic 
arts :— 


** And, above all, let it be remembered that if we hope to produce artists 
worthy of enduring honour, we must confer public honours on their art. 
The plastic arts were held in the highest veneration by the Athenians, long 
before the era of Phidias and of Parrhasius. And many have been the artists 
who have produced works of the highest order, because they have been 
commissioned to produce them. And many, too, have been found to prefer 
the simple and dignified reward of public distinction to reward of every 
other kind. Ifthe circumstances of modern life be greatly different, and 
if pecuniary rewards have become the indispensable condition of all great 
exertions, yet let not these be offered alone. Who shall tell the future 
effect of a public and solemn celebration in honour of the peaceful triumphs 


of art, upon the glowing aspirations of many a young and unnoticed stu- 
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dent? Let ¢he past answer the question, and let the imagination of the 
reader be invoked to that sacred ground, ‘decorated with the profusest 
triumphs of Grecian art—all Greece assembled from her continent, her 
colonies, her isles, —war suspended,—a Sabbath of solemnity and rejoicing, 
—the Spartan no longer grave, the Athenian forgetful of the forum—the 
high-born Thessalian, the gay Corinthian, the lively gestures of the Asiatic 
Tonian ;—and let him turn to the temple of the Olympian god, pass the 
brazen gates, and proceed through the columned aisles. What arrests the 
awe and wonder of the crowd ?—Seated on a throne of ebony and of ivory, 
of gold and gems—the olive crown on his head, in his right hand the statue 
of Victory, in his left, wrought of all metals, the cloud-compelling sceptre— 
behold the colossal master-piece of Phidias—tiie Homeric dream embodied, 
—the majesty of the Olympian Jove! Enter the banquet-room of the 
conquerors ; to whose verse, hymned in a solemn and mighty chorus, bends 
the listening Spartan ?—It is the verse of the Dorian Pindar! In that 
motley and glittering space (the fair of Olympia, the mart of every com- 
merce, the focus of all intellect,) join the throng, gathered round that earnest 
and sunburnt traveller; now drinking in the wild account of Babylonian 
gardens, or of temples whose awful deity no lip may name,—now, with 
clenched hands and glowing cheeks, tracing the march of Xerxes along 
exhausted rivers, and over bridges that spanned the sea—what moves, what 
hushes that mighty audience? It is Herodotus reading his history.’—Has 
England no religion to be honoured—no great man to be commemorated— 
no glorious deeds to be depicted? Must it be the highest ambition of her 
artists to rival Hollanc, and become the second toy-shop of Europe ? 

‘‘It cannot be too often repeated that if there is to be any hope of its 
rivalling Rome and Florence, of its following in the steps of Raffaelle and 
Michael Angelo, that hope must be based, not upon the capricious and va- 
cillating patronage of individuals, but upon the continued and stable patron- 
age of the whole people, afforded through its government. Anything short 
of this is utterly inadequate to the object.” 


Let us now turn to the subject of artistic competitions for public 
works, and of the control which may be carefully exercised over 
their execution. The public does not repose the slightest confi- 
dence in the manner in which our public competitions are managed. 
Two years elapsed before the selection of the best design for the 
new Houses of Parliament, and its final approval were settled. In 
France the houses would have been nearly erected in that same 
space. ‘The case of the Royal Exchange justifies our former obser- 
vation. The number of designs sent in was large and included 
many of merit. These were referred to three distinguished archi- 
tects, none of whom had competed, and two of whom were totally 
averse to public competition. All the designs were rejected by 
these gentlemen, either as faulty or as incapable of being worked 
out for the prescribed sum. The adjudicators were then requested 
by the Gresham Committee to prepare designs—an invitation they 
unanimously refused. Thus far nothing has been gained on the 
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ene hand, while on the other the various competitors had suffered 
severe losses, both in time and expenditure. A second reference of 
all the selected designs led to no more satisfactory conclusion ; and 
it now appears that a mew and limited competition is to be entered 
into, and that this is to include an architect not concerned in the 
former competition, but who was one of the committee’s referees on 
the second occasion. This disgraceful way of managing the thing 
— has greatly increased the dissatisfaction that already 
existed. 

With this narrative let us contrast the account of a competition 
of French architects for a monument to General Foy; and let the 
English for once condescend to profit by the judicious example set 
them by that nation which is deservedly acknowledged to stand at 
the head of civilization :— 


“The programme required that the ground should be twelve metres 
(about thirteen yards) in the greatest dimension, that the competitors should 
furnish geometrical drawings and views in perspective, details of construc- 
tion, an estimate of the expense (which was not to exceed 50,000 francs), and 
a model executed in relief on a fixed scale of large proportions. Twenty- 
five of the most able of the French architects engaged in this competition. 
The names of the authors of the several designs were rigorously concealed. 

** After a public exhibition of eight days, during which the journals 
abounded in criticisms, a numerous commission was composed—1st, of archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters, of the Academy of Fine Arts of the Institute ; 
2d, of artists not belonging to the Institute; 3d, of generals; and 4th, of 
members of the Chamber of Deputies. To this commission the selection 
of the design was referred. The generals and the deputies deliberated with 
the other members, but not thinking themselves competent to pronounce 
upon an art which they had not studied, and fearing by a conscientious, but 
possibly ill-placed vote, to falsify the judgment and commit an injustice, 
they had the delicacy to withdraw. The commission, thus reduced to 
artists, proceeded in various sittings to the determination—Ist, by eliminating 
fifteen out of the twenty-five ; 2d, by selecting from the ten remaining the 
five best ; and 3d, by again selecting three out of the five, which merited 
the preference. Of these, the design of M. Leon Vaudoyer was unani- 
mously chosen first, for execution, and the two which stood next it were re- 
warded. 

‘In this instance we find a carefully prepared programme, a public ex- 
hibition before the selection, and a duly competent tribunal: but whether 
the total exclusion of unprofessional judges be generally conducive to the 
latter, may reasonably be doubted. 

“If the programme be clear and distinct as to the object aimed at, and 
the maximum cost to be incurred, while it leaves considerable latitude as to 
the means by which the object may be attained; and if the reasons for the 
judgment be fully given by the judges under their hands, and published— 
a point of great importance, though it appears to have been hitherto quite 
overlooked—then advantage may surely be expected from the judicious ob- 
tention of the opinions bothof amateurs and artists, upon the merits of the 
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competing designs. But the whole number of ultimate judges should in no 
case be large—a too common fault in our own recent experience. During 
public exhibition expression cannot be given to too many or to too free 
opinions, but the final decision should rest with a few. 

‘The problem to be solved in the composition of tribunals of this kind 
has been well stated by one of the most distinguished of the French writers 
on art, in these words: ‘‘ Le concours a pour objet principal d’oter aux 
ignorans le choix des artistes pour les travaux publics, et d’empecher que 
l’intrigue n’usurpe les travaux dus au talent. 11 faut donc d'une part que 
les artistes ne puissent point intriguer, et de l’autre que les ignorans ne puis- 
sent point choisir.’ 

“‘In English experience respecting public works, both the occurrences 
here so strongly deprecated have taken place in perfection. Artists have 
intrigued and ignorant persons have chosen ; and competitions, instead of 
having brought the remedy, have too often been the very means of working 
out these deplorable results. In this respect, as in commissions upon public 
records, and the governing boards of museums, rank and station in the per- 
sons appointed have been too much regarded to the neglect of special quali- 
fication for the business in hand. A valuable witness before the Arts’ com- 
mittee, who has been already quoted on other topics, thus replied to the 
question, ‘ What has been the pervading character of such commissions as 
have been appointed to decide upon competitions for public work in England ? 
—I apprehend, from the history of architecture in this country, that the 
aristocratical principle of our government has been especially illustrated 
in those respects, and we have alway, therefore, found patronage and the 
opinion of persons in authority prevailing, in a great measure, over public 
opinion and merit.’ ”’ 


Mr. Edwards favours us with some striking observations upon 
national schools, and the defective mode of English education. As 
we alluded to this subject at the commencement of the article, we 
shall now content ourselves with an illustrative extract :— 


‘‘When I entered the room, the master was sitting cross-legged on a 
bench in a corner, while the first class were reading to a monitor the four- 
teenth chapter of St. John. The phrase occurring, ‘I will manifest myself 
to the world,’ I asked what ‘ manifest’ meant, when not one of the boys 
knew. A couple of verses on there occurred the sentence, ‘ bring all things 
to your remembrance.’ The meaning of which none could tell me, nor did 
they know what ‘remembrance’ meant. I then examined them in their 
catechism, in which their ignorance, though they knew it all by heart per- 
fectly, was extraordinary. I first asked the last question but one in the 
catechism, in which, as I had not asked the previous question, it was neces- 
sary to substitute for the word ‘thereby,’ the words ‘through the Lord’s 
supper,’ but I could get no answer to the question : but when I substituted 
‘thereby’ for the four concluding words I had used in putting the question, 
the whole class instantly shouted out the answer. I then asked what the 
word ‘ thereby’ in the question alluded to meant, when none of them seemed 
to have the slightest conception of its purport. They repeated the second 
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commandment fluently at my request, but could not tell what the words 
‘graven image’ meant, and said they had never been taught. _I asked if they 
knew the meaning of the word ‘rehearse,’ which none could give me. I 
then said, ‘ Rehearse the articles of thy belief:’ the answer was immediately 
given, but they could not explain what ‘resurrection of the body’ meant, 
and said, ‘they had never been taught anything about the resurrection.’ I 
then asked, ‘supposing a horse and a man were both buried in one field, 
whether anything would happen to the body of the man that would not hap- 
pen to the body of the horse,’ but they could give no answer. They knew 
nothing of the meaning of the words ‘life everlasting ;’ but one boy said 
‘that God would live for ever, though nobody else would.’ They under- 
stood literally the words, ‘the body and blood of Christ, which was verily 
and indeed taken by the faithful in the Lord’s supper,’ and of course believed 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, a doctrine they must necessarily come to 
with this passage unexplained.” 


We shall now conclude this review of a very useful and clever 
work, under the hope that its contents may arouse the artists of 
this country to claim their just rights, and induce the English 
government to take some steps to remove the shackles which hang 
around this branch of national interest and glory. In respect to its 
method of managing the fine arts, Mngland is decidedly a century 
behind the other great nations of Europe. She is even eclipsed in 
this respect by despotic Germany and fallen Italy. 





Arr. VII. 
1. Letters from Italy toa Younger Sister By Catuarine Taytor. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1840. 
2. Italy and the Italians. By Freperic von Raumer. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Colburn. 1840. 


Miss Taytor’s Letters are about as fine a specimen of descriptive 
writing as we ever read. ‘hey not only display the accomplished 
female and susceptible mind, but they have weight and _ poetical 
beauty as well as ornate finish of diction. ‘The volume carries us 
across Mount Cenis to Turin and Genoa, and then to Pisa and 
Florence, Rome being the te:minating point in the present Letters. 
If the receptionthis portion of the fair writer’s tour be encouraging, 
we are to have a continuation of it over the other most renowned 
parts of Italy. There can be no doubt about the appearance of 
another volume. When we enlogize these Letters on account of 
their descriptive character we have not recognised the whole or 
perhaps the most uncommon excellence in the writings of our tour- 
ist. Miss Taylor impresses every page with the results of reading 
and reflection, and seldom allows a scene or a subject to pass with- 
out interweaving facts that have an historical value, and remarks 
that are at once ingenious and suitable. The work is informing, 
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and will be especially useful to the young, not merely because 

contains many valuable notices and sketches, elegantly conveyed, 
but because it will be stimulating. It is not often that a young and 
enthusiastic person, whose imagination is lively and whose pen is 
ready, can traverse the sunny land of Italy, view its antiquities, and 
talk of the fine arts, without running into extravagance, and smother- 
ing the reader with words. Our authoress, however, preserves ahappy 
medium between baldness and florid luxuriance ; between tameness 
and bombast. Her style is chaste ; it is natural. One word more in 
commendation of the work ; it contains letters, and such as any fe- 
male would be proud to receive from an elder sister. It matters 
little what part of the volume we dip into for specimens, in order to 
support our favourable opinion ; the following, however, are selected 
that they may be compared with some passages descriptive of the 


same scenery by the Professor, but which we shall not copy out. 
The Campagna di Roma is the subject :— 


“‘ The sun rose gloriously, revealing the wide Campagna of Rome, which 
stretched around us as far as the eye could reach—a vast desert. Surely 
nothing on earth can be more imposing than the approach to Rome. For 
many miles in every direction the city is encompassed by barren tracts of 
country scattered with ruins; the far-spreading waste lies in death-like si- 
Jence, and the few human beings whom you meet are like spectres mourn- 
ing over the destruction around. It is as if the curse of Heaven was on 
the country ; as if, in sinking, the mighty empress of the world had drawn 
into the vortex that engulfed her the whole surrounding country, leaving it, 
like herself, a vast and desolate ruin. As we advanced across this lonely 
Campagna, as every step brought us nearer to Rome, what thoughts crowd- 
ed onour memory! ‘The contrast of former glory and present desolation 
presses upon the heart, and teaches a lesson which philosophy might vainly 
strive to inculcate. 

‘“* The Campagna is thinly peopled, owing to its being infected with mala- 
ria, which gives rise to a species of low fever. The effects of this are 
dreadful during the summer-months; hundreds of the poor inhabitants 
are annually swept off by it; all who can do so, fly from its fatal influence 
to the mountains, but poverty compels many to remain. These dwell in 
miserable hovels, and are principally shepherds, whose sallow faces and ema- 
ciated forms strongly excite compassion. They wear a curious dress of 
sheep-skin, with the wool outside, genera!ly dyed a dark mahogany colour ; 
and, in addition to this, have often a kind of apron of goat-skin. One of 
these picturesque figures we saw sitting on the side of a gentle slope, 
watching his flocks as they browsed below : his wife was seated near him, 
in her bright scarlet boddice and green petticoat, with a pendant headdress 
of white linen and silver bodkin, spinning thread from a long distaff, the 


spindle whirling quickly at her side, while playful children sported around 
them : it was a group for an artist.”’ 


Cecilia Metella’s tomb :— 
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‘‘ Before we returned home to-day we visited the tomb of Cecilia Metella 
—a large round tower, built with so much regard to strength, that you 
would never imagine it designed for the grave of a woman. Nothing 
more is known of her for whom it was erected, than that she was the wife of 
Crassus the opulent Triumvir. The G4etani family, during the civil wars 
of the middle ages, fortified themselves within this tower, and added the 
embattled cornice at the top : the walls are of immense thickness, and there 
was apparently no entrance until they were broken into, when a sarcopha- 
gus was found, which now stands in the court of the Farnese palace. 
There is something in this lonely monument so in accordance with 
the scene around, that it fixes the attention. It stands at a considerable dis- 
tance from the city, in the midst of the Campagna: the waving of the 
long grass, the hum of the passing insect, or the wind sweeping mournfully 
along, are the only sounds which fall upon the ear; and the noble aque- 
ducts, the scattered ruins of villages or tombs, with here and there a pea- 
sant tending his scanty flocks, are the only sights which meet the eye, 
All is still as the grave we look upon: and the vast Campagna stretch- 


ing everywhere around in melancholy grandeur, seems itself a mighty 
sepulchre.” 


It is unnecessary to attempt an enumeration of the several kinds 
of excellence that may characterize a tourist’s report of what he has 
seen, and of what has been suggested to him in a strange land. It 
will be admitted however that every other feature will be affected by 
the extent to which the reader perceives the suitableness of the pro- 
duction to the character and position of the author; so that what is 
attractive in Miss Taylor’s Letters, would be quite out of place, and 
even offensive, were it prominent in Von Raumer’s ; and vice versd. 

Those who have peiused the Professor’s Letters on England, or 
our review of them, will form a pretty accurate idea of the work 
before us, when informed that a great similarity prevails throughout 
them. There is no limit to the range and variety of the topics in- 
troduced, unless such as may bound the author’s knowledge, inqui- 
sitiveness, and speculation. Accordingly there is a large infusion 
of opinions concerning government, education, political economy, 
laws, statistics, &c., as well as lighter and more amusing matter ; 
the German and the liberal generally being apparent ; the dogma- 
tism and the self-complacency of the individual constantly obtruding. 
Every man of the Professor's acknowledged eminence and European 
reputation has a right to cherish for himself a high consideration ; 
and yet we think had the Letters on England never been published, 
or had they not been over-rated we should have seen less of se/f in 
the pages before us ; less of that confidence which seems to say, my 
views will be eagerly examined, will be regarded as authority. We 
have one other observation to offer, and if it be correct, it ought to 
reduce very considerably the estimation in which these volumes are 
to be held: they profess to be the fruits of a tour which was hasty, 
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and such as respects speed and extent as to forbid any man a right 
to express himself on many points with half the freedom and opinion- 
ativeness here everywhere observable. The greater part of the 
Letters might have been, and probably were composed in Berlin 
before the author ever set foot upon the soil of beautiful Italy. 

In the selections we are about to make we shall have our eye 
more towards what is light and entertaining, such as scenery, the 
arts, society, and particular individuals, than politics or the drier 
portions of the book. And yet in no one passage can the writer 
any more avoid inserting matter that has weight and force than he 
can divest himself of independence of thought, and an habit of 
taking his stand on some point from which his survey becomes wide, 
and the associations numerous and suggestive. He is learned, 
observant, and fond of giving utterance to novel thoughts. 

According to Von Raumer there is hope for Italy, even for the 
regeneration of Venice. Still, he marks very distinctly the existence 
of a prevailing incubus upon that famous city that must retard its 
revival indefinitely. How different would its history be twenty 
years hence if its population was exchanged for an equal number of 
Englishmen, or, if by a similar measure, our Yankee brethren were 
transplanted to the vicinity of St. Mark’s! 


‘It would be idle to hope that Venice will ever be able to run again her 
former brilliant career; but it is just as idle to suppose that the city will be 
inhabited only by owls fifty years hence, according to the prophecy of a 
Frenchman, to whom Locatelli has eloquently replied. It is already a great 
point gained, that a stop has been put to the diminution in trade and popu- 
lation, which were rapidly melting away under selfish republicanism and the 
despotic tyranny of the continental system, those twin gifts of France. 
During the last fifteen years, the progress of decay has been arrested, and, 
under the present intelligent and paternal government, things are improv- 
ing again, though but slowly. Venice is recovering its ancient habits of 
discretion and activity, but I feel bound to say, and here I but echo the 
opinion of very many Venetians, that much remains to be done before the 
population can relieve itself of the reproach of indolence. In Naples, where 
Heaven dispenses its gifts with such profusion, the dolce far niente seems a 
thing more natural than in the desolate marshes from which the marvels of 
Venice could be raised only by the most arduous and persevering exertions. 
A people that can boast of such ancestors may count upon the sympathy and 
interest of the world, but must neither claim nor hope for that indulgence 
which can fall only to the share of weakness and insignificance. How is it 
that so many strangers find employment in Venice as water-carriers, 
servants, &c.? How is it that scarcely any kind of hard labour in 
Venice is performed by natives ? How is it that even patricians deem it less 
disgraceful to enter their names in the lists of paupers than to apply them- 
selves to labour? How was it that I saw more idle people in St. Mark’s 
Place in one day, than in England during a whole year ? With all my par- 
tiality for Venice, I cannot suggest a satisfactory answer to any one of these 
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questions, but am forced to Jook for their solution in the administration of 
the poor laws.” 


Having named the celebrated sacred Venetian fane, let us hear 
the Professor’s account of some of the solemnities as well as promi- 
nent features of the place. The reader is to bear in mind that Von 
Raumer is a Protestant, and also thata Catholic perceives propriety, 
and has his pious emotions awakened, when strangers or enemies 
to his creed, discover only frivolity and tawdry display :— 


‘St. Mark’s church, for instance, reminds one certainly of St. Sophia’s, 
at Constantinople, but, on the other hand, has so much that is original, con- 
tains so many peculiar works of art, and is erected amid so many extraordi- 
nary surrounding objects, that, after all the books already written about it, 
abundant materials may be found for as many more. Less imposing than 
St. Peter’s, less solemn than the cathedral of Milan, St. Mark’s may never- 
theless, say anch’ io son chiesa! and will go unconqured, nay, in some 
respects unequalled, from the conflict. Yesterday evening I sawthe church 
lighted up, and beheld in reality what is seldom seen, except as a theatrical 
decoration. On the one side, the pomp, solemnity, and festivity of Catho- 
licism, together with its outward evidences of faith, impress the mind 
strongly, but on the other side, I was disturbed, as I have often been before, 
by the chattering, the running to and fro, I may almost say the bawling, of 
the clergy. More purely sounded the choir as it struck in at intervals. A 
handsome well-dressed girl knelt before a small picture of a saint, that was 
preserved under a glass case. I was about, in spite of all my Protestantism, 
to commend, nay, to envy her zeal and faith ; but when I saw her spit upon 
her handkerchief, and wipe the glass, preparatory to kissing it, the whole 
Fata Morgana, I must own, vanished in a moment. 

“Thence I went to Pieta, where, according to custom, I heard some 
very mediocre compositions sung in a very mediocre manner. The old 
custom of beating time loud enough to be heard throughout the whole 
church is still persevered in ; and yet the first singer and her followers were 
seldom together. I hastened into the open air, where heaven and earth 
were executing more harmonious melodies. The sun had sunk in purple 
magnificence behind Santa Maria della Salute, and the Canale Grande 
reflected more darkly and soberly the picture presented by the sky. Inthe 
east, the moon with her pale coronet of beams was just rising above Lido, 
while, by her side, Jupiter was glowing in all his brightness, and immedi- 
ately over the Campanile, Venus was moving along at a measured pace. 
When I turned from this glorious spectacle above me, to look upon the rag- 
ged, screaming, wrangling, crowd that moved around, a feeling of humilia- 
tion came over me.” 


In a long and highly interesting account of our author’s interview 
with Monzani, a variety of topics is introduced. One of these is 
religion, Monzani being a strict and unyielding Catholic; although 
one of the most amiable of men. According to the Professor’s 
report, his antagonist on this subject, regarded only its form instead 
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of its spirit ; or, at least held the latter to be quite subordinate. 
Concerning the Pope and the doctrine of his infallibility he main- 
tained that the first duty of every man was to submit to authority, 
and that the smallest heresy was to be condemned and not to be 
tolerated. We shall quote a long passage on art ; or, more particu- 
larly on the Medicean Venus :—- 


‘** The Tribune of Florence is indeed a sanctuary of the most diverse pro- 
ductions of art. But for me, uninformed admirer of the unadorned human 
body, this perfect figure eclipses at the first glance all the rest, and I always 
return to it as to the most natural standard, the purest harmony, te noblest 
object, without other aim or accessory. Regardless of puritanical contra- 
diction, I take the greatest delight in that foot—such as shoed ladies, who 
never dare take off their stockings, cannot show— in that ankle, in that ele- 
gant yet finely-rounded calf, in short, in every individual part, as well as in 
the appearance of the whole. Is then this contemplation, is this delight a 
sin? Is not Kotzebue not only a great fool, but also a real sinner, when he 
asserts that the ladies’-maids of Berlin are more beautiful than the Medicean 
Venus ? Setting aside the striking absurdity of this assertion, it may, fairly 
interpreted, lead to the inquiry concerning the relation of the living to the 
work of art. The decided advantage of the former consists in this, that it 
lives ; the decided advantage of the latter is this, that it never grows older 
or dies. It makes a vivid and profound impression, after the lapse of years, 
(under the weight of which one has one’s self grown grey) to find these 
works of art in unchanged youth, and as proofs of immortality, more weighty 
than many other proofs that are called philosophical. Nowhere is the crea- 
tive power inspired by God, the power of creating in imitation of Him, so 
clearly and so wonderfully manifested as in the genuine work of art. And 
again, those works of art which represent the human body continue for 
all times the most interesting, the most living, the most intelligible. The 
Venus and the Apollo stand nearer to the present (in spite of the tailor-appa- 
ratus put on as a defence against cold and to hide deformity) than the trage- 
dies of Sophocles and the legislation of Solon. Is this superiority, or does 
it denote a bodily ne plus ultra, while the regeneration of the spiritual always 
conducts farther? Considerations of this kind, it is true, lead from the im- 
mediate enjoyment of beauty, and to Kotzebueades of the following kind. 
Venus is a goddess. Why? ‘The little Cupids by her side might be given 
as attendants to any handsome female, and further symbols and distinctions 
are wanting. I recognize Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, by other things, nay, by 
their heads alone. The head of Venus displays very beautiful, regular forms, 
but otherwise says little, and the expression is almost negative. Not a trace 
of love, enthusiasm, excitement, encouragement, repulsion. But, precisely 
because the head does not constitute the Venus, she showed herself quite 
naked to Paris, while the other goddesses thought that the sight of their 
heads alone ought to be quite sufficient for the competent judge. Venus is 
the goddess of general corporeal beauty, therefore the importance of the 
individual part must give way. But if Venus is the goddess of general 
corporeal beauty, why does this Medicean Venus wish to hide any part of 
herself? Diana was in earnest when she metamorphosed Actzon, a lover 
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of art or beauty ; but what means Venus by this attitude? I discover 
neither dignity, nor anger, nor shame, in the common acceptation of the 
word. Isshe looking between her fingers, and does she wish the spectator 
to do the same? As for the Neapolitan Venus (or whoever else the beau- 
tiful female may be,) I know what she is looking at, and what she wishes 
to show in preference, and the spectator follows the direction; but what is 
the object of the Medicean with the turn of the head and this sort of digito 
monstrari? Perhaps one might, without useless reflection, reply :—The 
artist needed an attitude in which the arms should form finely curved 
lines; of course he could neither fold them together, nor let them hang 
down, nor lay them upon the body (which was to be entirely visible), nor 
throw one arm back. It evinces somewhat deeper thought to say :—The 
intention was to display two natures, the divine and the human. The total 
absence of shame would, at best, but have shown the divine seperiority, and, 
badly treated, would have degenerated into immodesty. A more decided 
expression of alarm would have shown merely the human element, and have 
rendered beauty entirely subordinate toa moral reflection. In this manner 
one may reason or gossip a great deal about this Venus; but I will return 
to real innocence, and look at that.” 


Sometimes the Professor writes as if he had been troubled with 
an overflowing of bile, and was altogether out of sorts. On other 
occasions he is in the best possible humour with himself and all 
around him. Naples repeatedly acted upon him in a most soothing 
manner, as the tints in the painting of the following landscape, 
executed at evening, will exemplify :— 


“IT have several times taken a ride in the evening by Castell Uovo, 
through the Chiaja, to the grotto of Virgil, near Nisita. In comparison 
with this enjoyment of nature, all the collections of art appear paltry and 
unsatisfactory. They are shut up in houses and halls, with windows and 
doors—here is the dark blue sea, bearing upon its bosom the whole varied 
landscape, with the lighter sky for its roof. Naples, Vesuvius, the coast of 
Massa and Capri, form the back-ground on the other side ; while the fore- 
ground, as viewed from the road, is of a twofold kind. On the one side, 
namely, the hills rise, and on the other they sink to the sea, here cut per- 
pendicularly, there gently undulating, or having deep clefts. At one place, 
the unlevelled rock, with its natural curved lines, forms the foundation of 
houses, at another it has been levelled, at a third heightened by ma- 
sonry, at a fourth excavated, and the dwellings built in it. Among the 
numberless houses, not one stands upon the same level with the other, 
but, from the margin of the sea to the top of the hill, there they are, facing 
every point of the compass, each differing from the rest, without rule, law, 
or fixed proportion for doors, windows, stairs, roofs, piazzas, and decora- 
tions—all peculiar, individual, romantic, grotesque, arbitrary, surprising— 
all varied, and all attracting attention. Nothing waste, bare, withered, 
stunted—everywhere the most luxuriant vegetation—trees, shrubs, vines, 
pomegranates, oleanders, oranges, and single palms. The great bay of the 
sea cut out and rounded into many smaller ones; and every curve, every 
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point of these bays adorned with buildings such asI have already described, 
houses, loggie, lofts, staircases, balconies, and plantations. Such is the 
road by which you at length reach the new cut through the ridge of the 
hill, which separates the bay of Naples from that on the other side, and, the 
moment this is passed, a new and equally beautiful world bursts upon the 
spectator—the heights of the Camuldulences, Puzzuoli, Bajz, Ischia, Pro- 
cida, Nisita, andthe promontory of Misenum.” 


Our author says, it is not in his nature to act the part of a flat- 
terer, or to conceal his real opinion ; and yet he seems to have been 
moved in some measure to kindliness by the marked attentions of 
the great when we should not have expected from one of his liberal 
political creed, any sympathy. With regard to the government of 
the Austrian States, can it have been the reception which he expe- 
rienced at the hands of Prince Metternich that so strongly won his 
favour ? or in the case of the Sardinian dominions, was it the con- 
versation with the king that operated in such a mollifying manner 
as the whole account of the administration imports? Not so, how- 
ever, is his Sicilian sketches. The very women there are repre- 
sented as frightful. Adtna did not enchant him as some of the views 
in the vicinity of Vesuvius had done. He says, speaking of one 
excursion :— 


** After we had seen the sun rise like a globe of fire, without the accom- 
paniment of splendid clouds, and had viewed Sicily through the veil of misty 
vapour, we went to the Valle die Buoi. Figure to yourself a Swiss valley, 
burnt up so that not a tree, not a shrub, not a blade of grass, not a drop of 
water, not a human being, not a house, not a brute animal, is left upon it, 
and you will have a picture of that valley. I wrote to you about the deserts 
of Radicofani and Pellegrino: they are but a thimbleful in comparison with 
the masses of Aitna. ‘There you see at least rocks, stones, forms, colours, 
erystallizations ; in this kitchen of the devil, on the contrary, everything 
appears shapeless and colourless. It is chaos, but not the undeveloped mat- 
ter of all forms ; it is the death of all living things; a repulsive negation of 
nature and of mind. Fire-worshipping naturalists may commit idolatry 
with these fire-vomiting mountains ; to me they appear rather as vents, by 
which nature strives to eject excrementitious matter. Let those who please 
examine it, reverence it, carry it about them, like that of the Dalai Lama: 
it is no vocation of mine.” 


His temper was soured, it appears, by the obstacles thrown in 
the way of locomotion. The following conversation represents the 
nature of some of these obstacles :— 


‘We wish to set off this evening or early in the morning.—Impossible, 
because this is Sunday, and you cannot get back your passports before 
noon to-morrow.— We wish to have a driver to take us to Taormina and 
thence to Catanea.— Impossible, for on account of the festival of Messina, 
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there is not a driver to be got.—We wish to travel extra post.—Impossi- 
ble, as you have not your own carriage ; the post supplies none, and does 
not stop at Taormina.—We wish to go by steamer to Catanea.—Impos- 
sible, because the steamer does not touch at Catanea.—So we were obliged to 
stay six days in Messina, where we could have done all our business in six 
hours, or avail ourselves of the accidental extraordinary opportunity of a 
post-coach guing off this evening to Catanea. The ordinary one has but 
two places ; both were engaged, and supplementary vehicles are utterly un- 
known here.” 


Here is an anecdote of an old French Count which is quite cha- 
racteristic :— 


** There came with us a French count, eighty-two years old, attended by 
an already venerable chamber-maid, a perfect picture of the ancien régime. 
Powdered hair, large frill, ruffles, &c., and withal a man of extraordinary 
activity and extraordinary appetite. Yesterday evening he had wrapped 
himself in a long and handsome morning gown, but hearing goats bleating 
in the street, he conceived a great fancy for some new milk. He ran, 
therefore, to the balcony, and bawled as loud as he could, Capre, capre! 
All eyes below were instantly upon him, and loud laughter and jokes of all 
sorts ensued. In his hurry, the good man had stretched out his arms, his 
wide morning gown followed his example, and there he stood stark-naked 
before the venerable public in the street, shouting for goats.” 


Our author appears to have recovered his temper as soon as he 
reached Malta, after leaving Sicily ; nor does he let the opportunity 
escape of paying a compliment to the English, for whom he enter- 
tains a high respect, testifying it whenever the occasion for so doing 
occurs. He says :— 


‘*Wherever the English come, idleness is driven away ; but then they 
bring political views and parties along with them. Thoughtless, passive 
obedience cannot maintain itself as the sole foundation of human society ; 
among a variety of new errors are also developed new and grand truths, and 
while the one assumes, or at least strives to gain, a higher position, the 
whole at last moves upward. Hence at this moment in Malta so many 
questions concerning the rights of the inhabitants, municipal regulations, 
appointment of natives and foreigners, grants of taxes, &c. Many may 
wish to consider the English as merely a voluntarily admitted garrison of their 
fortress, but in other respects to maintain complete independence. England 
can and will neither grant everything nor refuse everything: without 
England, Malta would retrograde in every respect. France possesses in 
Algiers a first link ; whether many others will be added to it (without the 
utmost efforts, appears extremely doubtful. Malta is small, but more secure ; 
it answers the proposed ends.” 


Our readers will be pleased after this to read his approval of one 
distinguished act of our young Queen :— 
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‘*¢ Peel, it seems, has not been able to shake off the Ultra-Tories, or to 
forget that the bow must not be bent too much. It was surely enough for 
the queen to leave him perfectly unrestrained in the formation of the go- 
vernment ; she was right not to allow her female friends to be taken from 
her, not to endure an act of oppression which the meanest woman in her 
kingdom would have struggled against. Her firmness of character will gain 
her many partizans, particularly among the women; and, for my own part, 
I am delighted to see a queen show that a monarch should not be a mere 
puppet, an empty symbol, a political machine, to be wound up, set agoing, 
and allowed to stand still again, according to the will of another. There 
was no sufficient political ground for a demand that she should part with 
her female associates; it was an ‘ungentlemanlike’ demand ; and the min- 
ister who has a majority in the two houses, or knows how to acquire one, 
need not be frightened by a handful of old women ; no, nor of young girls 
either. The queen, impelled by a quick feeling of justice, has rightly 
scouted these abstract party notions. God speed her farther!” 


The Professor would be a Whig were he an Englishman; and of 
course would oppose the Conservative system of government, how- 
ever much he may admire, for particular reasons, the paternal rule 
of Austria. When in England it was chiefly among our present 
ministerial ranks that he moved. It has been reported that when 
a staunch Tory was asked what he thought of Von Raumer’s work 
which was the fruits of his visit to this country, the answer given 
was, ** The book is well enough, but the author has fallen into bad 
company,” alluding to the Whigs. It will be seen, however, from 
the preceding extracts, that whatever be the society into which he 
falls, or the subject of which he treats, he speaks like a philosopher, 
and a man of enlarged views. The work will prove a real addition 
to the literature which ranks under the names political and econo- 
mical, as well as to the lighter volumes which tourists are so much 
in the practice of writing. No doubt it will be translated into other 
languages besides the one in which it wears its present dress. 





Art. VIII.—Lectures on Locke ; or, The Principles of Logic : Designed for 


the use of Students in the University. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 240. London: 

T. Cadell. 1840. 
Tuis work is devoted to the usual course of logical study which it is 
necessary for every one, who wishes to write and spezk correctly, to 
practise. Logic teaches us not only how to arrange our ideas in 
their proper order, so that they may have a species of syllogistical 
connexion, but also enables us to test the excellance of those ideas by 
certain rules and regulations, as they emanate from the brain. 

Logic has its definitions as well as mathematics, the one being 
based upon the demonstrative truths of the other. ‘The work Logic 
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is derived from the Greek word Loyos, Science ; and thus a compound 
of this Greek word with a substantive expressing any particular art 
or science, intimated the science of that study ; viz. @ror.yi2, theology; 
aotporoyta, astrology, or the ‘‘ science of the stars,” &c. 

Logic is divided into two branches, speculative and practical. 
Practical logic lays down forms and precepts for disputation ; but no 
one now sets any value upon this branch of the study; because 
reasoning requires more practice than precept. Mathematics are 
substituted in its room. Practical logic was called Dialectics by 
those who formerly adopted its use. Speculative logic is the science 
of the properties of the human mind, so far as they relate to human 
reason. It is also called mental philosophy, philosophy of the human 
mind, &c. It teaches us three things: viz., 1. The wisdom of God in 
the contrivance of the human mind; 2. ‘The regulation of the pas- 
sions that actuate the mind; and 3. The extent of our capacities, 
making us sensible of what we should or should not undertake, so 
that we may not attempt anything beyond their reach. 

Metaphysics is the science of everything that is not an object of 
sense, and derives its name from the Greek words pita vow, beyond 
nature. ‘The difference between Logic and Metaphysics is that the 
former treats only of the properties of the human mind and of reason, 
and the latter embraces everything which is not a mere object 
connected with the five senses of seeing, hearing, smelling, feeling, 
or tasting. 

The introduction to the work under notice is very clearly and 
well defined in respect to those details which are necessary to the 
study of the great and important subject of the book. The author 
begins by classifying creation, so as to show what rank man holds 
init. This consideration naturally leads to the examination of the 
difference between the inferior and superior things which still belong 
to the same class. 

The first section is devoted to Zdeas. An Idea is any object of 
the mind when it thinks, and is derived from the Greek Eide, fo see. 
Ideas are of three kinds,—Jmpressions, images, and the meaning of 
words. An Impression is produced upon the sight: an Image is 
retained in the memory; the Meaning of Words is an idea excited 
in our minds by a single word, when we hear or repeat a sentence. 
Innate ideas are ideas born with us. A man is destitute of those 
ideas which enter the mind by any senses the functions of which he 
has Jost. Thus a person born blind has no innate ideas of colours. 
Hence is it proved that man only possesses those ideas which enter 
by thesenses. Maxims are self-evident propositions ; and principles 
are certain affections and aversions. Some principles are innate; 
others are not. ‘The affections of a parent towards a child is a 
principle that is innate in woman, and not in man. The instinct 
between the sexes is innate in both man and woman. Natural 
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modesty is innate in both. The desire of happiness is by some 
reckoned innate, but as happiness is something desirable, it is the 
same as to say, ‘‘ The desire of something desirable is innate ;” 
which is absurd. The approbation of virtue is not innate, because 
the idea of ‘* The approbation of something approvable”’ is absurd. 
The idea of Beauty is formed upon utility and convenience, and is 
not innate. 

Let us now come to the grand question of whether the soul always 
thinks. ‘Those, who are opposed to the idea, say that if the soul 
do think when asleep, it would know, when awake, of what it had 
been thinking. But this fact only implies a deficiency of memory, 
and does not show that the soul does not think when asleep. Thus 
may a person in a reverie, or deep study, not recollect, when sud- 
denly aroused, of what he has been thinking. A person in deli- 
rium, does not recollect, when he has recovered, what he said during 
his aberration of intellect. On the other hand, it may be said, in 
favour of the soul’s thinking when asleep, that if the soul cease to 
think, it can never exert itself again; for every exertion is thinking. 
This, therefore, is the same as to say, it thinks before it begins to 
think, which is absurd. ‘Talking in sleep and dreams seem to 
testify we are thinking. Such is the substance of the reasoning of 
the author of the work before us. 

The Quality of Bodies is a subject worthy of deep consideration. 
Qualities are powers of affecting us, or of causing changes in other 
objects, making them affect us differently from what they did before. 
Heat in fire is the power of affecting us with the sensation of warmth; 
and of melting wax, whereby it is made to exhibit another appear- 
ance than that which it had while hard and cold. The former are 
sensible qualities: the latter powers. Sensation conveys to the 
mind the qualities of powers ; their chief division being primary and 
secondary. Primary qualities are those which may be conceived to 
exist in the objects,such as they are perceived by the senses,—such 
as solidity, figure, motion, rest, number, extension, &c. Secondary 
qualities are those which cannot be conceived to exist in the objects, 
such as they are perceived by the senses; viz.,—sounds, tastes, 
colours, smell, heat in fire, &c. Secondary qualities depend upon 
the primary ; viz., a penknife could not have its quality of sharpness 
without solidity, to force its way in cutting. 

Heat in fire is a secondary quality, because heat does not really 
exist in fire. All that exists in the fire is a body of sharply-pointed 
particles which gush out from the bars of the grate, and by violently 
striking upon the flesh, produce a sensation of pain which we call 
heat. the heat we feel and what exists In the fire are different things ; 
the sensation we feel, and the cause of that sensation are different 
things. ‘The fire, which at one distance produces in us the sensa- 
tion of warmth, at a nearer approach to it produces a sensation of 
pain. There is no more reasun for saying the heat is in the fire, 
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because it produces in us that sensation, than to say pain is in 
the fire, because it produces in us that sensation. 

Of sweetness it may be observed, that when manna is applied 
to the tongue, it produces a sensation which we call seweelness, and 
for that reason we say the sweetness is in the manna. But the 
sweetness is not in the manna; all that is in the manna is such a 
texture of inward parts so suited as, when applied to the tongue, to 
cause a sensation which we call sweetness. We have no more rea- 
son to say that sweetness is in the manna than we have to say that 
tickling is in the feather which irritates the flesh if passed over it. 

There is no sound in a bel]. All that is in the bell is a vibrating 
motion, which, when propagated to the air, strikes the drum of our 
ears, and produces a sensation which we call sound. There is no 
more reason in saying that sound exists in the bell, because we per- 
ceive it, than that smart exists in a penknife which cuts us. 

If we hold a rose to our rose, it produces a sensation which we 
call smell ; and we are apt, because it produces that sensation in 
us, to think that it really exists in the rose; but all that exists in 
the rose is some particles of effluvia, which are so suited to the in- 
side of our nostrils as to cause the sensation which we call smell. 
There is no more reason for saying that smell exists in a rose, than 
there is for saying that tickling exists in a feather. 

If a carpet be produced to our senses, it causes a sensation which 
we denominate colour. Thence we are apt to think that the colour 
exists in the carpet, because it produces that sensation in us ; but 
all that exists in the carpet is such a texture of parts so suited, as, 
when placed before our eyes, to produce the sensation of so many 
different colours. ‘There is no more reason for saying that colour 
exists in a carpet, than there is for saying that smarts and tickling 
exist in the penknife or feather, because they produce in us those 
sensations. 

As solidity is that quality of a body which refuses to let any 
other body into the place it possesses, so hardness being such a 
cohesion of parts as wiil not separate on a slight pressure, refuses 
to go out of the place itself possesses to make room for another. 
Solidity is however different from hardness: the drop of water is 
solid as well as the pebble ; but the one will yield to the pressure of 
one marble slab upon another, whereas the latter will support the 
upper marble slab. Water is soft but incompressible. An expe- 
‘riment was made in 1657 by Paul del Buono of the Academy del 
Cimento at Tjorence, in the following manner :—a thick globular 
shell of gold was filled with water and put under a large press; and 
with squeezing, sooner than the water would go into less compass, 
it oozed through the pores of the close metal. Water is incom pres- 
sible and solid, but not hard; which shows solidity and hardness 
to be two different things. In all bodies there are a great many 
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pores and interstices. In glass we find pores, which let in the streams 
of light, though the pores are not discernible by us. 

A positive idea from a private cause is an idea in the mind, with- 
out anything acting upon the senses, but acquired by the cessation 
of some other idea. ‘Thus the idea of darkness is got by the cessa- 
tion of light ; silence of sound, &c. Hence is it that a blind man 
has no idea of darkness, and a deaf man no idea of silence ; because 
these ideas are acquired from the cessation of light and sound, which 
have never acted upon the senses ; therefore they can have no idea 
of their cessation. 

The section of Observations upon our senses contains some curi- 
ous matter, a few illustrations of which will interest our readers :— 


‘** Ifa man were blind, and some time afterwards restored to his sight, his 
sensation would be different from ours; for, instead of things appearing to 
him at their proper distance, or rather at no distance at all; they would 
all seem to touch his eyes. Nor would he know by sight what he knew by 
touch. Itis reported of a man born blind, who used to play witha cat and 
dog, and knew them by the rough hair of the one, and the smooth hair of 
the other,—that, when restored to sight, he did not know them without 


touching them, and that he was a long time (notwithstanding all possible 
instruction) ere he could know them by his new sense.” 


And again,— 





** If a person feels a button with his fingers crossed, it will appear double; 
because he will then feel it with the external edges of his fingers, and in 
that position of them he is not used to feel any single tl.ing habitually ; but 


which in their proper positions are most commonly made use of when any- 
thing double is presented to the touch.” 


When the sensation is violent and intense, we attend to the sen- 
sation itself :— 


‘‘Tfa man strike his head violently against the wall and you ask him 
what he felt, he will directly tell you a smart ; i.e. he attends to the sensa- 
tion.” 


We must here conclude our notice of this very clever work, which 
is founded upon that of one whose name is almost synonymous with 
English philosophy. One thing we must however observe—al- 
though it may startle our readers—and this is, that the system of 
Sovialism taught by Owen, is founded upon the doctrines of Locke, 
in respect to the senses and the nature of ideas. The belief that all 
ideas come into the mind by means of the external senses, allows 
the doctrine that he who has the external senses in the highest state 
of perfection, is able to manifest most powerfully the faculties of the 
mind; or, in other words, the faculties both of man and animals 
ought to be proportionate to the perfection of the five senses, and to 
the education bestowed upon them. 

We strongly recommend the work before us to general study, and 
fee] convinced that it will be found the best analysis of the kind 
yet published. 
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Art. 1X.—Miscellaneous Verses. By Sir Francis Hastines Doyrte, 
Bart. Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 264. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 1840. 


It would almost seem that the school of poetry decays with the 
progressive march of civilisation, and that the more refined becomes 
the human species, the less it requires the soft soothings of harmo- 
nic measures. We know that poetry is now that which is abso- 
lutely termed “a drug in the market,” and that no volume of poems 
now emanates from the private speculation of the publisher, but 
from the egotistical purse of the author himself. Thus is it that no 
poetry, by poor men, is published now-a-days ; and all the volumes, 
which pretend to Panassian dignity, bear upon their title-pages the 
names of aristocratic or wealthy writers. ‘he muses have left 
these cold climates, and, after having taken refuge for some time in 
the sunny regions of the south, have been compelled to abandon 
this earth altogether. Their altars upon Parnassus have long yielded 
to the barbarism of a nation, which from the highest state of refine- 
ment has now become a stain upon the civilised portion of the map 
of the world: Helicon is equally desecrated ; and those favourite 
resorts of the goddesses of poetry have become, like the Olympian 
abode of the deities of the ancients, the seats of social disorder and 
the localities of a retrograde movement towards the barbarism of 
the early being of man. 

We know not whether the deficiency of good poets, in the present 
age, has suffered the taste for the divine art to die away through 
pure exhaustion, and because its vital principles were not sustained 
by an adequate supply of proper food: but most certain is it that 
no one now-a-days reads poetry. Not even the ladies in their 
drawing-rooms and boudoirs bestow their countenance upon this 
languishing art : the phrase of ‘‘ poor poet” has yielded to the more 
comprehensive one of ‘ poor author ;” and we doubt whether any 
publisher in Paternoster-row would even, in this period of literary 
patronage, bestow so large a sum as twelve pounds upon the author 
of a poem equal in talent to ‘* Paradise Lost.” 

We do not mean to say that there are no good poets now living. 
We should be ungrateful indeed to the Irish bard, who has afforded 
us so much pleasure, were we to forget his ‘* Lalla Rookh,” or his 
* Melodies ;” but did his “ Epicurean,” lately published by Macrone 
(or rather by Mr. Hugh Cunningham,) even repay the expense of 
copyright, print, paper, and illustration ? or would a continuation 
of “* Lalla Rookh” command a sale of one thousand copies,—one 
thousand copies of the sequel to a work of which there are upwards 
of a quarter of a million in print? We boldly say “ No,’”—and we 
do not fear contradiction. Nor must we forget the poets of Irance, 
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— Victor Hugo and De Lamartine ; because no one living could read 
the Chants du Crepuscule of the one, or the Jocelyn of the other, and 
pass those noble efforts of poetic genius over in silence. Nor less 
should we remember that there is such a man as (Elenschleger in 
existence—that votary of the old Scandinavian school,—that great 
mind, that master intellect, whose mere name is scarcely ever pro- 
nounced beyond the bounderies of his native and much-loved 
Denmark. 

There are certainly these few good poets; and then the names 
of Southey, Wordsworth, Rogers, Montgomery, and De Be- 
renger, come into the imagination ; and we cal] to mind the beauti- 
ful poems which have emanated from these writers in the days of 
their literary glory. We lately had an instance. of the failure of the 
public taste for good poetry, in the little sensation which was 
created by Reade’s “ Italy’ and “ The Deluge,”—the former of 
which was certainly a most worthy companion for ‘‘ Childe Harold.” 
But we are really afraid that the sale of ‘‘ Italy” did not even re- 
munerate the author for the expense of publication ; and there was 
a grand poem—an ornament to British literature—a work calculated 
to revive the expiring taste for poetry, if anything would accomplish 
such an aim,—there was a divine inspiration, the breath of which 
should have fanned the failing fire of judgment and taste, if 
aught of mortal breath cow/d recal a flame to those dying embers,— 
there was a splendid book consigned to an immediate oblivion ! 
The darkness is invariably more gloomy after a flash of lightning ; 
and it would almost seem as if each successive flash of the lightning 
of poetic genius in the literary world, were destined to be succeed - 
ed by a blacker night. 

Confident that public taste for poetry is terribly on the wane, 
even if it be not altogether extinguished,—and this phenomenon is 
not only remarkable at the present epoch in England, but may be 
observed all over the continent of Kurope,—we do not hail with any 
feeling of enthusiasm or delight, a new candidate for poetic favour. 
We always anticipate another tale of defeated hopes and mocked 
ambition ; and we cannot endure to think of the pangs experienced 
by a disappointed author. The most delicate of the various senti- 
ments of pride is thus universally wounded by public taste—or 
rather the deficiency of it,—or, better still, public indifference ; 
and as our sympathies extend to the whole family of literary aspi- 
rants and votaries, we do not feel comfortable when we take upa 
volume with the conviction that ‘‘the work is a failure.” But failures 
are all poetic speculations doomed to be in this epoch of bad 
taste ; and the trashy novelists may be safely said to have been the 
means of vitiating a taste which was once naturally good. Even 
the costly binding and gilt edges of volumes of poetry, do not now- 
a-days secure them a sale amongst those fair creatures who like to 
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see everything as beautiful as themselves around them in their bou- 
doirs. “I'he delicate minds of our ladies, who formerly found 
something congenial in the lays of our bards, now find a more pala- 
table substitute in the perpetrations of Jack Sheppardism. We 
question, even, whether the fact of the “ Miscellaneous Verses” of 
Sir Francis Hastings Doyle being dedicated to Lady Noel byron, 
—and whether the associations naturally produced in the mind be- 
tween the words verses and the name of the immortal bard who 
conferred such lustre upon England’s poctic diadem,— whether even 
these circumstances will procure for the literary baronet even a small 
audience. 

But let us now proceed to investigate the merits of this work. 
We cannot say that there is very much to blame in the “ Miscella- 
neous Verses ;”” but there certainly is not over-much to praise. In 
the introductory lines, there is a line (the second in the last stan- 
za) which consists of ten feet, instead of eight ; and when we see 
an instance of this kind, we know what to think of the mechani- 
cal abilities of the writer as a poet. Not that we believe that the 
spirit of true poetry is shackled by the chains of rhymes and metres ; 
but we certainly attach some importance to the manner in which 
an individual accomplishes any particular branch of literature which 
he may select. In the poem called ‘* The Comet” there is the fol- 
lowing fine passage :— 


** T followed in their train, 
Until we reached a gently rising ground, 
Where, mirrored in the soft and silent wave, 
A massive temple stood, majestical 
Above all human art ; such as might rise 
Upon a poct’s eye at dead of night, 
If he that day alone had look ed upon 
The city of the sun-—-or, mightier yet, 
The marble halls of Memphis in her pride ; 
Syene, or the wide magnificence 
Of hundred-gated Thebes, with all her towers 
And pyramids, fast by the river Nile ; 
Whilst yet, through every portal opening wide, 
With bannered ornaments, and martial sound 
Of echoing brass, the living tide of war 
Flowed forth against the dusky kings who sat 
In Meroé, and the continuous crow d 
Of scy thed chariots, terrible in fight, 
Came thundering through her peaceful obelisks. 
All of black marble was this wondrous fane, 
Spreading itself abroad in halls, and towers 
Frequent with mighty columns, underneath 
Vast cupolas of mournful majesty. 
A pile like to the great metropolis 
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Of some slain warrior in cycles old, 

When a whole people slaughtered on his tomb, 
Accompanied unto the home of death 

Their ghastly monarch, that he still might rule 
The city of the silent—a dead king 

Of a dead people, to eternity. 

As we came on, under the gloomy walls, 
Before the long procession open flowed 

The adamantine gates—from either side 

On noiseless hinges gliding from our path ; 
And nation after nation entered in. 

The rich moss-agate framed the temple’s floor, 
Stretching far onward to the lustrous stair 
Behind the crimson veil, which from above, 
Fastened to dizzy pinnacles, and heights 
Scarce visible, athwart the lofty hall 

Hung waving like a sea, and hid from sight 
The altar of the oracles, untrod 

Save by the priest at the appointed hour.” 


There is also a very pretty poem entitled ‘‘ Genevra,” and found- 
ed upon the “ feelings of Genevra’s lover on the body of his mis- 
tress being discovered after @ disappearance of half a century,” as 


related in Rogers’s “ Italy.” We extract the first four stanzas with 
considerable pleasure :— 


** These locks, which round my fingers twine, 
Are beautiful, and bright, 
Such as they ever were—but mine 
Are withered, thin, and white. 
Yet, when beneath the ilex shade, 
We pledged a fruitless vow ; 
They clustered, as in light arrayed, 
Around my youthful brow. 
[ was young then, who now am weak and old, 
And this heart warm, which is so stern and cold. 


Old as I am, thy mother’s cries 
I have not yet forgot, 
When, through the dusky galleries, 
We sought and found thee not, 
Till sportive wonder became fear, 
And laughing lips grew dumb ; 
For, though we called her far and near, 
The maiden did not come. 
She had been seen by many, just before, 
But the place knew her joyous laugh no more. 


She must have withered, day by day, 
With friends for ever nigh— 

She must have perished, where she lay, 
Still striving not to die. 
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For throbs of burning hope were given, 
(Till the last breath was gone) 
Through that fierce anguish.—God in heaven ! 
Was this a death for one 
In whose young heart, so tender and so gay, 
Love dwelt—as light inhabiteth the day. 
How terrible the rise and fall 
Of soul-killing suspense ! 
I tore myself away from all, 
Upon some weak pretence ; 
I hid myself in darkness black, 
Upon the hard cold ground, 
That I might hear, when I came back, 
* The lost one has been found.’ 
I said unto my heart, why beatest thou ? 
Let me return—they must have found her now.” 


Under the impression that all the old tales of evil Beauty in the 
Grecian mythology are tales of the sea, probably therefore of Phe- 
nician origin ; or that at any rate the idea of evil Beauty is not in 
accordance with the general character of the Greek mind, Sir F. 
H. Doyle has endeavoured to obviate this anomaly in his poem of 
“The Syrens” by making them the unwilling instruments of a des- 
tiny which they can neither explain nor resist. We think that this 
system is perverting all the beautiful allegories of the Greeks, who 
were the very people to represent certain vices under alluring and 
attractive forms, in consonance with the truth of the great 
world. From this poem of ‘‘ The Syrens,”’ we make the following 
extract :— 

‘Therefore, uplifting from my soul the load 
Of the drear past—let the unanswering stars, 
And the void air, and the unpitying heaven 
Feel sorrow for the dead—/ weep no more— 
I will no longer yield my spirit up 

To this—lI will no longer be the slave 

Of such forlorn and futile sympathies. 

There is yet music sleeping in the lute, 

Soft airs, and modulations, over which 

There hangeth not the taint of human blood : 
There are yet glories of the earth and sea, 
And splendours in the sky—nor from the heart 
Is absent the deep sense of solemn Joy, 
Which rushes like a river, loosed from ice, 
To greet the coming of the beautiful. 

To them—to it—to all—to life and hope, 

To poesy and nature, to the light 

Of Loveliness, and the calm powers of Joy, 

I dedicate myself. There are yet ships 
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To moulder here, there are yet men to die— 
But what of that ? Death is the end of all—- 
There are a thousand paths, a thousand gates 
On silent hinges ever opening in 

To his black hall, so has it been decreed ! 

We are no more than one blind instrument, 
One of the countless multitude, employed 

To lead the shadowy sons of time and change, 
From heat and dust, from passion and from sin, 
To their dim couches of unending rest. 

We too shall die—in that unfathomed gloom 
There is a place for us, there is a home 

For our world-wearied hearts, encompassed 
With silence, and undreaming weight of sleep.” 


With this extract we must conclude our notice of a work, which 


has led us at the commencement of the article to make some pecu- 


liar observations upon the present condition of poetry and poetic 
taste :— 


** Once more, a threatening trumpet 

Across our skies is borne ; 

Once more, a foeman’s footstep 

Tramples Ionian corn. 

In thy stern Father’s shining hall, 

Pallas Athene hear, 

Be thou to us a brazen wall, 

Be thou our shield and spear ; 
Ionian Goddess undefiled, 
Unmothered and unwedded child 

Of the Eternal name, 

When we call upon thee, hear us, 
In the midst of strife be near us, 
Be a strong arm, to uprear us 

From the gulfs of death and shame ; 

Be a keen unwaning star, 

With threatening might 

Of arrowy light, 

Piercing the cloud of hostile war. 
With them are Alien Gods—be thou 
Among us, and about us, now. 


Down from thy Father’s shining halls, 
With meteor swiftness leap, 

Unconquered, hear us when we ¢all, 
Thy people’s needs are deep ; 

No common perils round us hover, 
No common foes have vowed, 

Our Temples, and our Homes to cover 
With Ruin’s thunder-cloud.” 
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Art. X.—A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines. By Lovwtsa 
Stuart CostELLto. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1840. 


Ture Bocage of Normandy, says Miss Costello, must not be con- 
founded with the sombre district generally recognised by that name 
in La Vendée ; it being usual in France to distinguish a wooded 
country by the term pays du bocage. Yet neither does the book 
answer well to that title, nor the word Vines ; for there is very little 
about either woods or the shrub that yields the generous juice, in 
the work. The title has been chosen on account of its singular and 
catching character ; to excite that curiosity which will send pur- 
chasers to the publisher. It is of very little consequence, however, 
by what name the book is called; for to a certainty it is destined 
to become very extensively known. It possesses various and high 
attractions. 

Ancient Normandy and Brittany are the provinces which Miss 
Costello visited; parts of the Grande Nation which have been 
seldom made the field of investigation or description by our tourists. 
Indeed these provinces are an almost terra incognita to the majority 
of Frenchmen themselves. Nay they are almost inaccessible, in 
consequence of the want of passable roads and habitable inns. Yet 
few portions of the globe have such claims upon the attention of 
travellers, especially natives of England ; for the country is crowded 
with relics and historical recollections, that appeal most forcibly 
and touchingly to our sympathies. Architectural remains, civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical monuments, unique customs, even blood 
relationship, here address themselves with far more than an ordinary 
degree of antiquarian interest to English feelings. And Miss Cos- 
tello, the author of ‘“‘ Specimens of the Early Poetry of France,” is 
just the person to bring out and to adorn all these captivating 
themes, to the very highest advantage. She possesses enthusiasm, 
poetic power, minute information, and a most agreeable natural style 
of writing; so that a more charming production it is impossible to 
think of than her two volumes. 

Traditions, legends, superstitions, antiquities, landscapes, cos- 
tumes, translations of choice or curious snatches of poetry, actual 
yet primitive manners, incidents, &c. are here mingled, and always 
introduced without any apparent effort, without pedantry, and just 
when the reader welcomes each and relishes the diversity. Her 
route was, to outline it very briefly, over the most inviting parts, or 
where the most celebrated objects exist, between the rivers Seine 
and Loire. She visited Caen, Avranches, Dinan, St. Malo, Nantes, 
and many other places less conspicuous on the map; being so well 
read in the history of the country traversed as to trace where what 
she wants was to be found, and constituting the visit the occasion 
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very frequently of elucidating history, bringing to light obscure pas- 
sages, picturing and commenting by turns; poets, as well as 
monarchs, knights, and priests, being favourites. 

We know of no other way in which we can do so well both to- 
wards our readers and the fair writer, as to select specimens of some 
of the characteristic varieties of the contents, without paying much 
attention to the connexion of parts, or the consecutive periods of the 
tour, and almost without volunteering any observations. We begin 
with some specimens of the legends and superstitions of parts which 
still preserve a most antique cast, and to which a very small share 
of modern light has yet penetrated. What a change would in a few 
years be effected if steam and railroads penetrated and threaded the 
country! Surely the government has much to answer for, in that 
it seems to have neglected the picturesque and interesting provinces 
in question. Yet railroads and such like improvements would ver 
soon obliterate some of the most romantic themes of Miss Costello’s 
graceful pen. Jor example, the still credulous inhabitants of 
Bayeux would forget that ever such beings existed as the following :— 


‘When the Rue St. Quintin, leading to the bridge of Isbert or 'I'rubert, 
was in its original state, a legend was attached to it which the altered state 
of the street, now widened and repaved, has probably effaced. Formerly it 
was narrow, high, crooked, and dark. About midnight, whoever ventured 
to pass down it was met by a fairy, who was calied La Dame d’Aprigny. 
She approached the daring stranger who intruded on her dominions, and 
presented him her hand with a courteous gesture : if he was bold enough to 
accept it, she danced gravely along with him for some minutes without 
speaking, then made him a profound courtesy and disappeared. If he was 
timid or imprudent enough to refuse her offered civility, the indignant fairy 
seized and plunged him into the neighbouring moat, where sometimes her 
victims perished, or with the greatest difficulty scrambled out of the abyss 
torn with the thorns and brambles, wet and bruised, and terrified to death.”’ 


Again,— 


** One of the superstitions still current relates to a being called a Letiche. 
It is an animal whose form is scarcely defined, of dazzling whiteness, which 
is seen only in the night-time, and disappears the moment any one attempts 
to touch it. They are believed to be the souls of infants dead without bap- 
tism: most probably this pretty little spirit was no other than the agile and 
timid ermine of Normandy and Brittany. Among other imaginations is the 
belief in a phantom in the form of a wolf, who wanders about at night 
amongst graves. The chief of the band is a large black one; if they are 
approached, the leader rises on his hind legs and begins to howl, when the 
whole party disappear, shrieking out, ‘Robert is dead! Robert is dead!’ 


It would be curious to trace the origin of this fable, which is probably con- 
nected with an historical event.” 


Nothing it is said can excced the superstition of some of the parts 
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described. All the omens, signs, and wonders banished from other 
lands, seem to have found shelter in these places. The most extra- 
ordinary belief of the eastern and northern world has a niche in 
Brittany. very bird that sings or screeches is thought to give out 
some occult meaning. [very meeting of roads is haunted by an 
evil spirit, every roaring torrent a howling fiend, every fountain an 
abode of fairies! Some creatures have a marvellous influence on 
the well-being of the human race, while the fate of the human race, 
on the other hand, affects the condition most remarkably even of 
such tiny creatures as bees. But it is fortunate that charms are 
not wanting to ward off the evil. It is believed that if a death 
occur in a house, the only method to secure the safety of the bees 
is to hang a black rag over the hives, otherwise they will die in 
nine days. ‘The toad, which is so much shunned by those who 
believe it to be a venomous animal is called “ the friend of man,” 
as it is thought to warn people asleep in a wood of the vicinity of 
snakes. But we must pass on to other matter, and come to some- 
thing more real. Take a few notices having a domestic character :— 


** However romantic and beautiful the country might be on our approach 
to Mortain, we could not but feel a chill to our enthusiasm when the vehicle 
in which we travelled stopped at the only inn in the place. At first we felt 
disposed to demur, but on observing that immediately opposite was the prin- 
cipal door and fagade of the collegiate church, we called to mind that our 
object in coming was to visit this monument, and that it was our duty to 
support all trials in such a cause. Arming ourselves, then, with resolution, 
we entered the black den of a kitchen, which was the only way by which 
the chamber assigned to us could be gained. We mounted a ‘ narrow stair,’ 
and threaded the mazes of a corridor, shuddering at every step. Through 
the darkness we observed, entassé, beneath the stairs, a bed in which at 
night something human slept, and where a huge black dog indulged by day : 
at last we reached our room, and found ourselves in one of good size with 
two windows, one exactly opposite the church: the floor was boarded, a 
great misfortune in France, as to scour is a process unknown in these regions, 
and the consequence of their being left uncleaned for ever may be imagined, 
not described! The cups for our coffee were rinced, and the water thrown 
on the floor as if it had been bricked ; and as all the other domestic arrange- 
ments are carried on with equal delicacy, the state of the apartment was any 
thing but inviting. The beds, however, presented a singular contrast, though 
one not unusual in France, of neatness, and even elegance; the crimson 
and white draperies tastefully hung, and the coverlids of quilted satin! 
moreover, as is invariably the case in the worst inns, the beds were very 
good. Our female attendant, the very soul of civility and good-nature, did 
all she could to satisfy us, even to producing her own goods for our accom- 
modation ; for, finding knives had been forgotten in the service, she offered 
us a clasp knife from her apron pocket with all the bonhomie imaginable ! 
Todo justice to the establishment, the linen was snow-white, spun and 


woven at Mortain, and bleached at Avranches; and all the viands were ex- 
cellent,” 
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The vice of the Bretons is said to be excessive drinking on féte 
and market days ; but a popular poet has been the means of consi- 
derably checking this habit, by making it the subject of some of his 
ballads. Nor is this the only practical efficacy which that sort of 
composition has upon the people :— 


‘Tt is at the meetings called Noziou-néza, as well as the fétes, weddings, 
and funerals, that the minstrels are most in request. The Noziou-néza is 
a kind of soirée during the winter, at which the country people are in the 
habit of assembling ; and there, seated by a blazing hearth in the cottage 
chosen for their rendezvous, from six o’clock in the ¢ evening till late in the 
night, old men and women, young girls and youths, take their turn to sing 
and relate stories. Here the poet minstrel with his rébek is always a wel- 
come guest, and he frequently arrives in the middle of the night, and knocks 
at the door: he is hailed with pleasure, hospitality offered him, and his 
talents immediately put in requisition ; this he does from farm to farm, as 
his ancestors of old went from castle to castle. At these meetings and at 
fairs, the ballad style is preferred ; at wedding-fétes and agricultural cele- 
brations, songs of love most obtain. At the religious assemblies, known by 


the name of pardons, both historical poems, canticles, legends, and songs, 
are to be heard.” 


The Breton men are handsomer than the Norman; not so the 
Breton women over their fair neighbours. According to the dif- 
ferent districts of these provinces the costume varies extremely, and 
is in some of them exceedingly fantastic, whilst in others it is very 


antique. Here is asketch of some other habits that affords a lively 
idea of a class :— 


‘* The vignerons are a class quite apart from others: they are rich, in- 
dustrious, sober, and respectable; keeping strictly to their own habits, 
marrying amongst themselves, and being altogether distinguished from their 
neighbours. A master vigneron, her his vintage is completed, and the 
husks of the grapes alone left, has boiling water poured upon them, and 
filling casks with this, allows the mixture “to ferment until a drink is pro- 
cured which is the strongest that either he or his men ever indulge in. 
They are never known to be intoxicated, or to exceed in any way the bounds 
of temperance: they are good masters, and honest in all their dealings; 
like the Bretons, they have peculiar and not very gallant notions with 
respect to the weaker sex. The women are so attached to their cows that 
they appear to feel an equal affection towards them and their children, and 
on the death of one, their lamentations know no bounds: the men consider 
it beneath them to attend to the cattle, as they look on them as peculiarly 
the women’s charge, who are also offended at being interfered with ; nor do 
they, as in many parts of France, meddle with their husband’s department, 
the care of the horses. A master of a family always addresses his wife by 
the familiar style of tu and to?, but she never forgets his superior dignity so 
much as to return his salutation but by using the ceremonious pronoun vous. 
The master and his sons take precedence of the mistress and the other 
females of the establishment: all the family, even to the lowest servants, 
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dine at the same board, in the Saxon style, with a divided part for the 
master, and all partake of the same very homely food, consisting of black 
bread and bacon. Before they separate, the master and mistress drink 
between them one small glass of real wine as a kind of grace-cup to the 


rest, who then disperse to their occupations: the mistress sometimes eats 
white bread in case of illness.” 


We pass on to a notice of a specimen of feudal architecture, the 
remains of which are so numerous both in Brittany and Normandy, 
Yet the simple-minded natives have seldom much archeological 
knowledge of these ancient erections ; for when applied to for parti- 
culars as to their origin and age, the answer will often be, “‘ they were 
built by the English.” Now for a sight of frightful dungeons :— 


‘*We then proceeded to visit the dungeons, which are renowned for their 
frightful number and strength. It would be difficult to convey an idea of 
the profound horror which the sight of these receptacles of human misery, 
these relics of ancient barbarity, display. We groped amongst piles of rub- 
bish, mounting and descending alternately for a long time ; now startled b 
coming suddenly upon a hideous chasm, and gazing down into the “ dark 
profound,” from which we naturally expected to see ‘* two huge black arms” 
appear, and being told that this was one of the oubliettes of which we stood 
so much in awe ; now led into a narrow cell with grated windows, the 
prison and probably the grave of many a devoted wretch ; and from depth 
to depth we descended, till the horrible den was gained where the unfor- 
tunate Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of Milan, was confined. This damp, dark, 
frightful vault still bears traces of the attempts of the wretched captive to 
beguile his tedious hours. On each side of the narrow window, which 
admitted light through a distant opening in the wall, fifteen feet thick, 
armed with strong iron bars at three dificrent distances before that light 
could enter, are to be seen with difficulty amongst the green damps which 
have marked the walls and roof, rude figures of warlike heads, casques, 
swords, and shields, dimly visible like shades flitting amidst the gloom. 

** We looked round in horror, and saw other black niches extending into 
the darkness. We were shown the prisons of Jean the Second, Duc d’Alen- 
con; of Pierre de Breze, Grand Sénéschal ; of Saint Vallier, father of the 
celebrated Diane de Poictiers ; and, ‘‘last and ugliest,” cachot de Balue, in 
which that miserable man lingered out his existence in an iron cage ; where 
also the tender mercies of a sovereign consigned the historian Philippe de 
Comines, who for nearly eight months (Balue had passed years!) groaned 


in this frightful confinement. Could it be, as reported, that the gentle 
Duchess Anne placed him there ?” 


The once splendid abbey of Fontevraud has been turned into a 
prison ; the choir of the church only being now used asa chapel. But 
someof the monuments, possessing extraordinary interest, are still 
worth travelling along way to see. The following description ought 
to tempt not a few of the English to pay the place a visit. Indeed 
we anticipate that these volumes will induce many to leave the 
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hackneyed paths in France, and to go over the very ground which 
Miss Costello-has so engagingly traced ; although few are likely 
to rough it with such equanimity as she did. How beautiful is the 
description now to be quoted !— 


** Raised about three or four feet from the ground, on wooden blocks, are 
placed four statues, three of which are at once recognised as Henry II. of 
England, and Elionore his wife, and their warrior son, Richard Coeur de 
Lion ; beside the latter reclines a delicate female form, which is either his 
wife Berengére, or the widow of his brother, John Lackland, antiquaries are 
divided as to which. It is impossible that any poet’s description could 
better convey to the mind the impression of the actual appearance of Coeur 
de Lion in life, than this glorious effigy. As you gaze upon it, an involun- 
tary awe creeps over you, and the frowning brow seems to contract still 
more, as if reproving the freedom which permits so near an approach to a 
monarch so powerful and so commanding. His forehead is the grandest I 
ever beheld—broad, open, and majestic, with straight brows knit firmly 
together, sternly, and somewhat fiercely ; the upper part of his nose is finely 
formed, but, alas! the rest is defaced, yet, strange to say, the countenance 
is not disfigured. The eyes are closed, and appear well cut, though not 
very large; the mouth is firm and handsome, the chin cloven and very 
finely rounded, the jaw powerful, ‘ the short curled beard, and hair’ flowing 
and thick, and the moustache fine. The shape of the head good, rather 
broad in front-—the throat remarkably thick and strong, and the breadth of 
the chest prodigious. One hand remains, which is large and powerful, and 
admirably sculptured, as, indeed, is the whole statue: he wears a robe 
gathered at the throat, and a belt round the waist, but no appearance of 
armour; his feet, which are somewhat mutilated, rest on a lion, which is 
sufficiently apparent. A circlet with jewels surrounds his head, the hair is 
very dark auburn, and the whole, as is usual in statues of this and of earlier 
date, has been painted. His heavy mace lies by his side, an evidence of 
his strength and power.” 


We next extract a not less exquisite passage, although of very 
different objects. Not many of our readers, we presume, have 
ever heard of the town of Vire, and its lovely walks. Yet it is not 
remote from the English Channel :-— 


“Turning off from the Paris road, adorned, as far as the street extends, 
with fine mansions enclosed in good gardens, you come to the fish-ponds, a 
favourite lounge of the Virois, whose amusement it is to feed the large car 
that come in shoals to the surface of the water, contending boldly with the 
swans for the crumbs thrown to them. Our landlady most earnestly 
entreated us not to neglect the necessary duty of paying them a visit; and 
insisted on filling our hands with bread, to distribute to ‘ces charmantes 
petites bétes.’ ‘This retreat we found deserved all her encomiums; and at 
every step we advanced we saw reason to agree with her that the walks, 
laid out at enormous expense and with admirable neatness and beauty, were 
all that could be desired to make the town attractive to strangers and 
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delightful to the inhabitants. Nature has provided her woods and hills 
piled upon each other, and numerous terraces, from each of which as you 
ascend views, the most varied and charming, spread out before you as far as 
vision can reach; but the wood has been trained into lines, paths have been 
formed, gravel-walks laid out, and vistas cut wherever the landscape offered 
the finest effects. This enjoyment is not merely for an hour, but for seve- 
ral leagues the same thing occurs. Turnstiles and pretty painted gates 
open into stars, from whence branch off woodland ways interminable, lead- 
ing to the prettiest spots—safe, clean, and cheerful. Occasionally you may 
diverge into the rough wood, and lose yourself for the summer's day in all 
the mazes of the Bocage which tempts you on; but you are sure to fall 
again into some prepared walk, which directs you back to your goal. 
There can be no end to the pleasures of this life ‘ under the greenwood 
tree,’ where art and nature combine to please. It must be confessed that 
the French, taken in general, are not fond of rural scenes and ‘shadows 
brown that sylvan loves,’ unaccompanied by social amusements and orna- 
ment. Such walks as these, therefore, are peculiarly adapted to their taste, 
for they can stroll in company, dressed as smart as they please, without fear 
of injuring their costume, and yet surrounded by cheerful scenery, fresh 
air, and having seats placed at intervals to prevent their suffering from the 
fatigue which they would rather forego any beauty than submit to. We 
were rather surprised to find that our countrymen have not congregated 
more in this lovely place, as it seems exactly the sort of country, with all its 
agrémens, which would suit families; where the children could live in the 
open air without being exposed to dangers of any kind, yet close to the 
town; where living is cheap and good, and, as there are a great many inha- 
bitants, there would probably be no want of the means of education. It is 
considered extremely healthy; indeed it cannot be otherwise, from its 
splendid position and numerous advantages.”’ 


We might fill the whole of any one of the numbers of the Re- 
view with passages which are equally attractive with any we have 
extracted ; and this too without exhausting the varieties of the con- 
tents of the two volumes. But we have room left ouly for two 
specimens more, neither of which belong to any of the kinds hither- 
to copied out :— 7 


** As we sat enjoying this scene, the clear river rushing along beside us, 
the waterfalls murmuring on all sides, a bright clear sky, grey fantastic 
rocks and verdant coteaux surrounding us with beauty; the presence in 
this quiet place of a little fairy seemed all that was wanting, and as if to 
complete the picture, we were presently joined by a pretty innocent black- 
eyed child of between two and three years old, who, with all the unsuspi- 
cious freedom of infancy, came to make acquaintance with us, and to tell 
us her little stories of new sabots andcleanaprons. Such alittle chatter-box 
as Thérese I have seldom seen, though with all her good will her tongue 
had not yet the power of her imagination. We found that both her father 
and mother were occupied in the mills, and during their absence she was 
left to the care of other little girls similarly situated, and thus they war dred 
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about in the sunny valleys, some of their parents stealing occasionally a 
few minutes tolook after them. The air of independence of ‘ la petite Mo- 
riscoe,' as our guide, who like most soldiers seemed very fond of children, 
called her, was peculiarly amusing, and her manners so interesting, that we 
parted from her with regret after giving her a bonbon and the kiss which 
she put up her little mouth to receive. She was just the sort of being to 
live in the poet’s valley and haunt the poet’s mill.” 


Not less happily conceived is our concluding specimen. Who 
knows whether the hint which is thrown out at the close of the pas- 
sage may not be the means of benefiting as well as delighting the 
modest gunsmith whose genius is so high :— 


“There lives at Rennes but little known beyond his own neighbourhood, 
a genius of a very high order, whose works require only to be seen by con- 
noisseurs to be appreciated as they merit. He inhabits a little low house 
in one of the squares, and his modest window is filled with plates, locks, and 
barrels, indicating his occupation of gun-smith: you enter his small crowd- 
ed shop, and behold a venerable-looking old man, with an agreeable and 
very intelligent countenance, in an apron and cap and busily engaged at his 
work. It is not difficult to get him upon his favourite topic, and he then 
enters with infinite spirit on the mysteries of his craft: a thousand little 
drawers are opened, and minute pieces of carved and graved metal are pro- 
duced, destined to ornament pistols and guns of various kinds. M. Gour- 
jon, for so the artist is called, had employed several years of his life in the 
perfection of a work on which he lavished the greatest pains and trouble, 
and which called forth all the resources of his genius. This piece of sculp- 
ture, unique in its kind, was sent to Paris to be exhibited, but in the 
confusion of the Revolution of 1830, it was ‘spirited away,’ and all the 
fruit of years of anxiety was lost to the artist, who had placed all his hopes 
of fame on its success. He had since reason to think this precious fusi/ has 
been purchased by an English gentleman in the Mauritius, who, if he is 
really the possessor of so great a treasure, should be aware that a pendant 
tothe great work is at this moment occupying the attention of the sculptor, 


whose enthusiasm for his art, no disappointment has been able to damp.” 
a 





Art. XI.— Wanderings in Germany; with Moonlight Walks onthe Banks 
of the Elbe, the Danube, the Neckar, and the Rhine. By Epwarp 
Witxey. London: Ball, Arnold, and Co. 1839. 


Mr. Wiikey started from London in July, 1837, to pursue his 
German tour. Thus one summer and autumn become fruitful of 
agreeable reading in the shape of journals and travels in foreign 
lands, for a succeeding summer and autumn, at which periods this 
family of books can count the greatest number of births, to meet 
the demands of people in easy circumstances who then affect the 
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sea-side, patronize the Wells, or betake themselves to their country 
residences. It would appear that our author might have supplied a 
goodly number of volumes similar to the present ; for he tells us he 
has been in the habit of travelling every summer for the last eight 
years. always noting down at night the proceedings of the day, and 
describing the objects which had presented themselves to his notice. 
It is probable however that his earlier excursions put into a form 
similar to the one before us would not have been so readable and 
pleasant ; for besides the larger stock of information which every 
new trip must have supplied, we are persuaded that Mr. Wilkey’s 
truly English mind must have been gradually expanding to the ban- 
ishment of the more ridiculous prejudices of his countrymen, and yet 
without his being infected with that cosmopolitan coldness and pre- 
tending candour which is still more offensive, as it is much more 
unnatural. We should say that Mr Wilkey’s volume, while having 
no claim to that notice which science or a deep knowledge of Art 
invites, possesses this appropriate merit, that it shews how foreign 
scenes and manners impress a sensible, a right-hearted, and an ac- 
complished son of Albion ; and that while his route was over hack- 
neyed ground, along the public ways, generally by established con- 
veyances, and frequently by night, yet what he saw and felt he de- 
livers unaffectedly, not inelegantly, and always in a kindly or cheer- 
ful manner. There is healthiness and a very consideradle share of 
entertainment in the work. 

Mr. W. having steamed it from the Thames to Hamburg, bent 
his way from the “ most important of the three Hanseatic Repub- 
lics,” through Berlin, Leipsig, Dresden, Prague, Vienna, &c., to 
Presburg in Hungary, the limit of his Wanderings. Having re- 
turned to the capital of Austria, he found his way towards Old 
England by the Rhine. Although without the prospect of present- 
ing to our readers any considerable novelty, we shall now alight upon 
some refreshing parts of these Wanderings and Moonlight Walks, 
as guided by our favourable and flattering specimen of the John Bull 
family. 

e j ohn Bull,” by-the-by was the designation of the steamer 
which carried our author from the ‘Tower to Hamburg ; and we can 
almost suppose that in this choice there was something “ in a name.” 
Be this as it may, and July though it was, Mr. Wilkey was terribly 
sea-sick for about forty hours before reaching the Elbe, during 
which time he neither ate nor drank, but lay in his berth, preserving 
one posture, and like one in a state of inanition. An extraordinary 
storm, considering the period of the year, was to blame. But his 
recovery was rapid, and he was soon put into the best condition of 
mind on his landing. The country seats, the richly-wooded envi- 
rons, the shaded walks, the gardens and shrubberies, enchanted him ; 
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while the social scenes at evening really made him envy the inha- 
bitants of the continental towns. 

He describes the women of Hamburg as being certainly finer than 
the men,—a “ superiority which I was half inclined to attribute to 
the fact that it is not yet the fashion for them to smoke!” He saw 
nothing to lead him to believe the character to be correct which has 
sometimes been given to Hamburg,—that it is the most dissipated 
place in Kurope. The decorum observable in the streets at night 
— contrasted with the aspect of many fnglish towns at similar 

ours. 

Having spent six days in Hamburg and in visiting its environs, 
he made directly for Berlin, which did not please him, notwith- 
standing its imposing edifices and broad regular streets, so well as 
the Hanseatic towns. ‘‘ There is a certain dulness here—a tristesse 
—which (to an Englishman at all events) seems out of character 
with the metropolis of a great empire. ‘The very breadth of the 
streets and squares contributes to produce this effect : the people are 
so scattered that they seem almost lost in space, and remind one 
of the unfortunates, ‘rari nantes in gurgite vasto??” The Cafés 
are but seldom enlivened by music; and the occupation which 
makes “people look so comfortable,” viz. the whiffing of cigars, 
being forbidden under a penalty, is wanting. Indeed our English- 
man, like others of his nation, regarded the minute laws by which 
everything is regulated in Prussia, as something associating with 
the system the idea of espionage. He gives examples of this 
minuteness, telling us,— 


‘“* That, in the bedrooms of the inns, the charges for lodging and enter- 
tainment are stated on a tariff regulated and stamped by the police, and 
usually placed behind the door. Lodging (for a front room at my inn) is 
fifteen silver groschen (1s. 6d.) per night; dinner at the table d’hdte also 
fifteen. In the apothecaries’ shops, too, the price of every article is fixed 


‘ according to a list of charges revised by the police. When you take your 


place in the mail, you pay the fare, with guard and postillions included, and 
get areceipt, on the back of which isa long list of regulations (printed either 
in German, English, or French, according to the nation of the passenger) 
—amongst them some respecting luggage (of which only thirty pounds can 
be taken free of expense), and others on the important subject of smoking. 
The latter is forbidden in the diligence, although the prohibition is not 
always regarded, and also in the streets, as I have before mentioned. 

** At the café from which I have just returned, I found a list (called the 
Berliner Fremden Blatt) containing the names of the strangers at the inns. 
Under my inn, which stood fifth on the list, I found my name, condition, 
city, and nation all inscribed, according to the information I had written in 
the Strangers’ Book on my arrival.” 


Mr. Wilkey’s notices relative to the lions of Berlin, the manners 
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of the people, and the Prussian government, need not detain us. 
We however observe that when speaking of the national political 
system, while admitting that it has worked well, he throws out a 
sentiment that leads us to rank him among the /iberal party. For 
instance, he classes Ernest of Hanover with a Miguel and a Car- 
los. Very far too is our author from being a maligner of Victoria 
of England; naming her whenever the occasion offers with the 
warmest approval. In Berlin he found one of these opportunities 
for self-gratification. Speaking of his looking into some of the 
picture-shop windows, he says, he observed the portrait of our 
young and interestiug queen, with her name and quality inscribed 
beneath in English. Whilst I was looking at it, a young Ger- 
man, who stood by, remarked to his friend that she was a charm- 
ing younglady. ‘* He little thought, probably,” continues the 
tourist, ‘‘ that he was looking at the likeness of the Queen of 
England, and still less that I was one of her loyal subjects.” 

We can hardly afford to halt for a minute before arriving in 
Vienna. Yet a proof of the popularity of many of our English 
authorsin Germany deserves notice. Shakspeare, for example, is held 
in great and generalrepute. ‘‘ I may mention,” says Mr. Wilkey, 
‘that I have heard a book-keeper in a coach-oflice, when enquiring 
of abrother employé about the destination of a parcel, quote the 
first line of Hamlet’s soliloquy ;—‘ To be, or not to be ’—that is 
the question ??” ‘The following information may be as useful as the 
last is flattering to the English traveller, who proceeds direct from 
Prague to the Austrian metropolis. Alluding to the trouble which 
he had of getting some money changed in the capital of Bohe- 
mia, he says,— 


“‘The money of Austria, I may here remark, is extremely puzzling to a 
stranger : there are two sorts of kreutzers (copper coins), good and bad, and 
there are some coins on which a different value is marked from that which 
they possess. ‘This arises from a depreciation in their value: they were 
coined, it seems, in an emergency of the state (during the war against 
France), when they received a fictitious value, which has since diminished. 
It really would seem that the Austrian government were determined, by 
their unintelligible coins, and their annoying passport regulations, to keep, 
if possibile, all foreigners out of their dominions. 

“The most convenient and comprehensible coins are the zwanzigers, 
which are silver, or rather mock-silver, pieces worth eight-pence each, 
and of which there are three in a floren or gulden. With a pocket or a 
purse full of these, the traveller may, after all, make his way through 
Austria well enough. When I left Vienna I had a bag containing twelve 
pounds’ worth of them, and it was astonishing how much the labour of trans- 
porting it decreased day by day.” 


Our author felt that it was impossible to experience ennui in the 
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Imperial city ; and he would recommend any man who is haunted 
by the foul fiend in England to go to Vienna. Promenades appear 
to have the greatest attraction for our Wanderer, especially when 
enlivened by the aid of music, which may in part be set down to the 
circumstance that his knowledge of the German language was very 
defective, so much so indeed as to prevent him from enjoying the 
drama of Kenilworth, as performed at the Court Theatre in 
Vienna ; only an occasional word of the dialogue being understood 
by him. He observed, however, that the attention of the audience 


was generally rivetted, and that the piece was received with loud 
applause. 


The galleries, arsenals, and the other sights of Vienna, which 
every traveller must needs visit and write about, shall, as elsewhere, 
be passed over, in order to keep room for some notices and life-like 
sketches of manners and familiar objects. But before doing so, we 
ms a statement of a different kind, connected with the palace of 

cheenbrunn, where Napoleon twice held his court, and where his 
aspiring son breathed his latest breath. ‘It is said,” we are told 
by the Wanderer, “ that the son expired in the very bed which had 
been occupied by the father.” 

Now for the tren of life and existing customs :— 


“‘ The objects one meets on the high roads in Germany present a very 
different aspect from those of England: the huge, rudely-constructed wag- 
gons laden with the products of the country, drawn by ill-harnessed horses, 
and driven in some instances by the most uncouth-looking beings that can be 
imagined, look a century or two behind the vehicles used for similar pur- 
poses with us. Most of the peasant women J have observed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna have a very unattractive appearance, wrapping up their 
heads, as they do, in a kerchief that sometimes half conceals their faces. 
The hard labour to which they are subjected in the open air, is anything but 
conducive to the beauty of their persons. 

** In writing of Germany I must not omit to mention smoking. To give 
an idea of how general it is { may mention that in the interior of the dili- 
gence on our way from Prague, all smoked except the ladies, one of whom 
employed herself in knitting, and looked both happy and industrious. Two 
or three of the gentlemen (one of them a medical man) were on very good 
terms with this lady (who, I afterwards learned, was femme-de-chambre to 
a princess !), and amused themselves by tickling her arm, and in finding her 
elbow which was lost beneath the folds of her large sleeve; whilst she 
defended herself with a pin. This, ’tis true, is a trivial thing to record, but 
it may nevertheless serve to illustrate the easy familiarity of Austrian man- 
ners. ‘To return to the subject of tobacco :—the waiters at the cafés and 
inns, when they are not otherwise occupicd, may be seen sitting and 
smoking their pipes ; and again to digress,—there is, at one of the coffee- 
houses near the Graben, a large self-acting organ which plays at short in- 
tervals throughout the day. The hand organs one hears in the streets of 
Vienna are really excellent, and altogether different from the instruments 
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we hear in the public thoroughfares of England, which are often more re- 
markable for discord than harmony.” 


Sabbath at Vienna :— 


‘* Soon after twelve I reached the promenade on the Glacis, which was 
thronged with a gay multitude chattering almost every language of Europe, 
—a multitude engrossed with the fleeting enjoyments of the present hour, 
of the past, and of the future alike unmindful. The band was playing mer- 
rily, and the seats around were occupied by listeners—differing in lineament, 
in manners, and in dress, as in nation and in tongue. I could not help 
contrasting all this with the quiet aspect English towns usually present on 
Sundays, and with the comparatively unmixed character of their popu- 
lation. In the afternoon, however, I, witnessed a scene still less sabbath- 
like, and still more variegated:—about five I walked to the Prater, 
which may be described as a kind of Champ Elysées, and answers 
to the Thiergarten at Berlin. I was surprised to see so few carriages on 
the drive, but on quitting the broadway, and bending my steps across the 
greensward, I found no want of life and fun. At the places of refreshment 
and recreation, the people—emphatically the people—of Vienna were as- 
sembled, amusing themselves in every variety of manner: some were swing- 
ing (on two or three different plans), others (men, women, and children) 
were whizzing round in a round-about, seated in little carriages, on hobby- 
horses, stags, and cameleopards. In some places were buffoons, jugglers, 
and singers ; in others, loud bands of music; and still further were those 
histrionic performers so well known to all Europe—Punch and Judy—sur- 
rounded by a crowd of admiring spectators. At one exhibition of this sort 
two of the little figures were playing a variety of tricks with a rabbit, which 
they put into a little coffin, and closed up. They then took it out, and 
placed it in a swing, when one little fellow stood on either side, and swung 
it backwards and forwards with all the precision of little men. There 
were other things ‘‘ too numerous to mention” equally amusing and 
ridiculous. Amongst the multitude I observed a few bearded Orientals 
surveying the scene in silent and subdued astonishment, and smoking the 
pipe of satisfaction; and I think there were one or two Englishmen come, 
like myself, to observe ‘men and manners.’ The absence of carriages from 
the drives is to be attributed to the circumstance of most of the nobility, 
and people of wealth and fashion, being at present at their chateaux in the 
country, or at the watering-places. 

*“* Whilst speaking of the mode of spending Sunday at Vienna, I should 
say that although, after the conclusion of mass at mid-day, most of the 
citizens seem to devote their whole souls to amusementand recreation at the 
numerous places of diversion in the neighbourhood and at the theatres, yet 
the shops remain closed, and the streets, unlike those of Paris on Sunday, 
have almost as sabbath-like an aspect as those of London on the same 
day.” 


On the 10th of September our author left Vienna for Presburg, | 
which is about forty miles distant. He found an English engineer 
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employed in the steamer by which he proceeded, and an English 
officer on his way to India by way of Constantinople and Persia ; 
but the Captain said that he sometimes made four or five trips 
on the Danube without having a single British passenger; a cir- 
cumstance which must very much depend upon theseason of the year, 
and seldom occurring for the, two or three last twelvemonths. 
On arriving at Pressburg, it being Sunday, thousands of people of all 
classes had flocked to the landing-place to witness and welcome that 
‘*wonder of the world,” at that period, and in that quarter,—a 
steam-boat. By-and-by he found himself at the Swan, an inn in 
which not a soul spoke anything save German and Hungarian ; and 
where the only interpreter was a vocabulary. But the kindly dis- 
positions of the entertainers made many amends, while the scene 
presented much of novelty. 


** The Swan is by no means the first inn in the place, but it was the one 
to which we were recommended by the captain, and had the advantage of 
being situated near the river. It has a table d’hdte at one o’clock, and at 
eight in the evening. The charge for a meal at either hour (including a 
considerable variety of dishes and a seitel of wine) was about seven-pence, 
a price which is low even for Pressburg—too low, I am told, to pay the 
provider. It isa new speculation, and time will show how it succeeds. 
The dining-room is arched like a bomb-proof, and, although it is small, 
about thirty persons (ladies and gentlemen) manage to dine and sup in it every 
day. Some pick their teeth with their forks and the points of their knives ; 
others (of the, ungentle sex), to keep themselves cool during the eating 
and all-important business of manducation, pull off their coats; and all 
jovial souls that they are !—talk and laugh as if unhappiness and ennui 
were feelings they had never experienced. Most of the men here wear 
mustachios, one of the waiters amongst the rest.”’ 





The cathedral, a large building, did not much interest our 
author ; yet it has claims upon the traveller’s attention as being the 
church in which the coronation of the Austrian sovereigns, as 
kings of Hungary, is solemnized. Soon after visiting that fane 
he witnessed a performance in the open air, within an amphitheatre, 
having quite a classical character. We insert a description of it :— 


‘It was at a place styled the ‘ Arena,’ situate in the promenade across 
the river, and the performance was a comic one,—amusing enough to me, 
but much more so to those who understood the whole of the dialogue. This 
arena certainly cannot boast either the grandeur or extent of the Colosseum 
at Rome, nor can it even vie with the Plaza de Toros at Madrid; but it is 
commodiously arranged with pit, boxes, and gallery, all open to the blue 
concave of the sky. Much of the scenery consisted of artificial trees, and 
sometimes the real ones of the promenade were brought into use. The 
whole edifice is surrounded by lofty trees, which rise far above the highest 
row of spectators. The arena is the summer theatre of Pressburg, and is 
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the only one open during this season of the year. In the winter it is not 
used, and the town theatre then takes its place. There is an advantage (if 
indeed it be so) that the arena possesses over an in-doors theatre which I 
should not omit to mention,—that of affording an opportunity to smoke. 
Nearly all the gentlemen are supplied with pipes or cigars, and the ladies 
sit and inhale the ‘ curling clouds of incense.’ The price of admittance is 
very moderate, being only eight-pence to the first division of the parterre, 
five-pence to the second, and to the other places in proportion. The open- 
ing of the kassa, at half-past three, is made known by the firing of four can- 
nons from the opposite side of the river, and the commencement of the per- 
formance is announced in the same manner at half-past four.” 


The markets of Pressburg; the rudely-constructed vehicles em- 
ployed for the conveyance of agricultural produce, drawn by large 
white oxen with very long and spreading horns,—remarkable for 
their beauty, resembling those of the Italian breed, and the barbarian 
appearance of many of those who frequent those places of business, 
struck the Wanderer forcibly :-— 


‘¢ Never have I seen men so nearly approaching barbarians in appearance 
as some of those whom I saw here. The majority of the male peasantry 
wore hats with very low crowns and immensely broad brims, over their long, 
lank, and uncombed hair ; blue frock-coats resembling those worn by some 
of the English firemen, and ornamented with large curiously-shaped buttons ; 
long waistcoats with an indefinite number of buttons ; huge awkward boots; 
and trousers of very large dimensions, covering, I believe, sometimes, and 
serving as an apron to, a pair of blue inexpressibles. Over all this was 
sometimes thrown a thick, undyed, dirty-white cloak of a shape altogether 
new to me, furnished with a square cape, and loose sleeves. There were 
other men still more outlandish in appearance, who wore hats almost brim- 
less, shaped like a truncated sugarloaf, beneath which was seen a mass of 
greasy hair more resembling a mop than any thing else that I ever saw. 
There were a few who had caps bearing a rough similitude to the hussar 
cap ; and two or three strongly reminded me of Tartars, of whom they were 
probably descendants. 

‘Some of these peasants were secondary or inferior nobles, and others, 
serfs or slaves of the soil; and I was informed that a large number of those 
I saw at the market were of Sclavonian race. These are usually distin- 
guished by large stature, strong frames, light hair, grayish eyes, and a care- 
less gait; whilst the Hungarians of Magyar origin may be known by their 
tall and slight figures, their dignified deportment, their dark hair, and their 
dark eyes, which still flash with the oriental fire inherited from their ances- 
tors,” 


It sounds oddly in English ears to find serfs or slaves of the soil 
to be noblemen ; and we elsewhere read that the captain of the 
Arpad told the author that he had a sailor amongst his crew who 
had the title “« Von” prefixed to his name in token of his aristo- 
cratic birth. 
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On leaving Pressburg Mr. a retraced his steps to Vienna, 
and thence passed from Lower to Upper Austria, where he found 
travelling remarkably cheap. At Lamback he supped, breakfasted, 
dined, supped again, and spent two nights, for three shillings and 
sixpence English. But at the next stage, Salzburg, the drawback 
was, that the weather and climate resembled what prevail in the west 
of Scotland, where it always rains unless it be when it snows. He 
had reached Munich, spelled Munchen in the German, by the first 
of October, which was on a Sunday, the commencement of an annual 
festival. But the mixture of occupations did not very well suit the 
Englishman’s ideas of consistency,— 


“On this day the October Fétes commenced with horse-races on the 
Prater just without the town, at which nearly all Munchen was present. 
The race took place between two and three o'clock; and (as I am nota 
dilettante in this kind of sport, and think, moreover, that even if mass is 
concluded, Sunday is far from being the most fitting time for it) I was not 
on the ground till near the latter hour, when ‘all the world’ had arrived. 
The number of horses (which were rather a mixed lot) was considerable, 
but one light-footed animal ran, as a Frenchman would say, véte comme tous 
les diables, and left all his competitors far inthe rear. Most of the jockeys, 
from what I saw of them over a thousand heads, appeared to be dressed 
much in the English style, and the arrangements to have a considerable 
resemblance to those adopted on similar occasions in England. The start- 
ing, however, as I was afterwards informed by one who saw it, was very 
oddly and somewhat unfairly managed: a gate was suddenly thrown open, 
and the whole herd were driven out like so many cows or sheep. The 
scene was, naturally, an animated one, and was rendered brilliant also by the 
number of military, and variety of costume. 

‘IT may here observe that the October Fest, as it is called, resembles in 
one respect our agricultural exhibitions in England, its original object having 
been the encouragement of agriculture by distributing prizes for the best 
farm productions of different kinds. The country people from the surround- 
ing districts now congregate at Munich; and, from the diversity of their 


dress and appearance, are to the stranger objects no less interesting than the 
fat cattle that they bring to the show.” 


On the day following the amusements appear to have been what we 
should call childish, with the exception of a rivalry in rifle-shooting ; 
affording far less fun than the Sunday sports ; especially as drink- 
ing beer and smoking tobacco, with but little music and no dancing, 
were, after all, on this second day, the favourite pastimes. Mu- 
nich, it is said, has obtained the reputation of being a very dissi- 
pated city. Here follows a notice of a national head-dress, which 
we insert for the benefit of our fair readers, as well as to indicate 
the King’s taste, unless it be his conservative ideas and policy :— 


‘The girl who brought me my coffee, was very neatly dressed, and had 
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one of the national head-dresses, made of silver tissue. I took the oppor- 
tunity of asking her what it was called,—when she smiled, and seemed not 
a little surprised at my ignorance, which, however, I accounted for by tell- 
ing her I was an Englander. Amidst the surprise and explanation the 
name escaped me. ' 

‘These head-dresses are little pads placed completely on the crown of the 
head, and having two points projecting behind, which have been compared 
to a swallow’s tail. Most of them are covered with silver, and some with 
gold tissue ; and their cost varies, I am told, from three to eight or nine 
pounds sterling! They are worn by the peasant-women and by the bour- 
geoises, and of the latter you may see very lady-like women adorned with 
them. After all, they have an unmeaning look, as they are too small to 
afford protection to the head. ‘The King, however, admires these national 
head-dresses very much, and is unwilling that they should get into disuse.” 


Quitting the Bavarian capital, Augsburg and Stuttgard received 
a flying visit, and so on to Mayence—then the Rhine; Mr. W. 
arriving in the “ Great Metropolis,” in time to have it in his power 
thus to conclude,— 


“On the 9th of November I had the satisfaction of witnessing the 
pageant on occasion of the Queen’s Visit to the City. I shall not attempt 
a description of it, but refer the curious reader to the full accounts given in 
the public papers. Suffice it to say I obtained a glimpse of our young and 
amiable sovereign as she was conveyed, amidst the enthusiastic acclamations 
of her dutiful subjects, in her gorgeous state coach, drawn by eight beautiful 
cream-coloured horses—that the procession was the most interesting one I 
ever beheld, and the illumination the most magnificent—and finally that I, 
who had escaped safe and sound from the dangers of land and sea, was nearly 
squeezed to a mummy a dozen times as I made my way through the innu- 
merable multitudes that thronged the line of the procession, 

‘** And now, having conducted the reader back to the metropolis of the 
world, I must bid him a long, nay a final, adieu,—assuring him that 
wherever I may have been—whether climbing the mountain’s steepy side— 
sauntering on the grassy carpet of the valley—traversing the restless ocean 
or threading the city’s crowded street—I have always endeavoured (however 
imperfect my notices) to be a faithful narrator.” 





Art. XII.—Wang Keaou Lwan Pih Neen Chang Han; or, the Lasting 
Resentment of Miss Keaou Lwan Wang. A Chinese Tale: founded on 
fact. Translated from the Original by Rosert Tuom, Ese. Resident 


in Canton. London: Ball, Arnold and Co. 1840. 
Tuis Tale is a curiosity in divers respects ; nor is it without merit 
even as a fiction ; while, on account of its striking picture of Chinese 
life and manners, possessing, as the representation does, a strong 
verisimilitude, it must be regarded as a thing of more value than 
any of our ordinary class of novels which struggle for a brief popu- 
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larity. According to this short story, embracing, however, mate- 
rials which in England would have been beat out to the extent of 
three volumes, we find that the passion of love, fickleness, faithless- 
ness, resentment, and despair display the same spirit and essence, 
under different conventional forms, in all climes and in all ages ; for 
surely if one were to subject the question to experiment, whether 
human nature was intrinsically the same over all the world, no better 
tests could be employed than those which the “ flowery’ empire 
offers as compared with those of our own sea-girt island. 

These tests, however, in so far as the Celestials are concerned, 
are exceedingly rare and scanty. Hardly ever have we received, at 
least in a form and upon a scale to which the general reader can 
have access, or in which he can take an interest, any such genuine 
materials to judge by as what this slender publication, ‘ printed at 
the Canton Press Office,”’ supplies ; seeing that it is a translation 
of a work by a pative; almost every book about China and the 
Chinese being the production of ‘ hbarbarians,’’—of persons syste- 
matically denied adequate opportunities for studying the internal 
manners of the nation, or becoming acquainted with the actual de- 
tails of the every day and unassumed life of the people. We there- 
fore cannot but welcome the little book, and recommend it both as 
a tale and a curious picture of strange and almost unknown scenes 
and habits, peculiarly interesting at this moment ; we must also be 
grateful to the translator for having, amid avocations of an absorbing 
and ungenial description, found time for cultivating a taste and a 
capacity which have yielded such informing and entertaining pages. 

In the Preface, by the translator, we are told that the ‘lale is 
extracted from the 11th volume of ‘ Remarkable Observations of 
Ancient and Modern Times,” in 12 volumes ; and that an abridg- 
ment of the same story is found in what is called the History of the 
Passions (10 volumes) in the 7th volume, 16th division, being that 
of Revenge. ‘The Preface also furnishes us with some other par- 
ticulars, important not only in a literary point of view, but bearing 
upon facts that guide to political conclusions and indicate social con- 
ditions. We shall notice some of these particulars, and then present 
a few portions of the Tale. 

“The story,” says Mr. Thom, ‘was at first translated quite 
literally, but on re-perusing it, the translator fearing, lest from its 
remarkable brevity and abruptness, it would be most unpalatable to 
an English reader, besides being in many passages absolutely unin- 
telligible, wrote it out afresh, when a great many liberties were 
taken with the original text, especially in giving the most decent 
interpretation to certain expressions, which, however customary 
among the Chinese, would be offensive to Europeans: and one pas- 
sage which would not admit of being so handled, has been entirel 
suppressed.” He next says, that he feels at a loss under what head 
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to class this specimen of Chinese writing, which has been by certain 
learned men divided into two kinds of style,—the style antique et 
style moderne ; or, in other words, the classic, and the mandarin,— 
the latter meaning the style current among men of learning and 
refinement,—prout in ore hominum politoram versatur. Under 
neither of these heads, however, does Mr. Thom think that this 
specimen can be ranked; appearing to consider it a mixture of the 
two, for he ventures to call it demi-classic or bastard classic. 
Weare not in a condition to say with what judgment he has acted 
when selecting the tale of Miss Keaou Lwan Wang’s Resentment 
for his coup d’essai, which he tells us is one of the most difficult to 
be translated of any in the collection, on account of the quantity of 
poetry interwoven in the piece. We must remark, however, that 
while his ambition was to try his hand upon a number of Chinese 
lyrics, these to us are the most uninteresting parts of the work, 
owing to our want of sympathy with the sentiments and want of 
understanding of the imagery. We must also observe that when 
the translator, as he often does, throws a phrase or a figure into its 
literal form, at the foot of the page, the translation in the text almost 
as frequently is so extremely free that it may be characterized as 
arbitrary. Nor is this all; the difficulty of translating poetry, 
especially the poetry of astern nations, when undertaken by West- 
ern scholars, as compared with simple and untechnical prose, is 
greatly increased in that of the Chinese language, because it is im- 
possible for a European to meet with a native who is competent and 
at the same time willing to lend the unecessary assistance in the way 
of tuition and interpretation. For a foreign resident in Canton to 
expect the aid of a Chinese man of letters appears to be an utter! 
hopeless idea. Only on three occasions had Mr. Thom, in the 
course of five years’ experience among the.Hong merchants, an 
opportunity, and this by mere accident too, of meeting with literary 
natives. On two of these occasions, business alone was the subject 
of conversation. On the third an académicien, or a personage 
answering to that title, according to European distinctions, conde- 
scended to exchange a few words about English poetry, smiling, 
however, with incredulity when told that we actually had such a 
commodity amongst us, and of native growth too, just as the Chi- 
nese themselves had. Nay he even appeared ‘“ to sicken with dis- 
gust, when assured that it was quite possible in our barbarous lan- 
guage to compose a thesis or homily.” To besure Mr. Thom states 
that he may boast of possessing one of ‘* the most talented” of the 
teachers who frequent the Hongs to teach Europeans the elements 
of their language. Yet he is not aware of a single one of these who. 
has attained even the lowest step in the Chinese literary ladder ; 
while many of them would not be kept in a Chinese gentleman’s 
house, to teach his boys out of leading-strings. The superiority of 
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the teacher whom Mr. Thom had access to may be gathered from 
the circumstance of his having translated into Chinese Esop’s 
Fables, which work is spoken of with approbation. But what 
follows shows not only that the Chinese literary ladder has many 
steps and mounts high, but that very considerable may be a native’s 
attainments without his being equal to the task of reading his na- 
tional poetry. ‘ Having had occasion to consult him (the teacher) 
continually,” it is observed in the preface, “ while translating 
these few sheets, I was not a little annoyed and mortified to 
find him giving me random interpretations of some of the most 
important lines; the explanation he would give me to-day, would 
be entirely altered to-morrow, and when taxed with inconsistency, 
would merely say, that every man when reading Chinese poetr 
would read it his own way.’”’ When Mr. Thom did consult dif. 
ferent teachers separately, he really found their readings to be so 
incongruous, as to cost him more trouble to weigh, select, and recon 
cile, than to write out the passage from his own “ indistinct notion 
of its import.” While without the assistance of his teacher, “‘ these 
pages would never have been written at all,” yet had Mr. Thom 
had “free access to their men cf letters, they might have been 
translated perfectly free of error.” 

Now, in these confessed circumstances, we think it would have 
served the informing purpose better had the translator selected a 
story where we should have had few or none of those specimens of 
poetry indistinctly *wnderstood by him, and therefore more of accu- 
rate delineation. As it is, however, this story of the passions, see- 
ing that the hero and heroine move in the rank of life which in 
England would be called that of the gentry, is very acceptable. We 
must now present a few samples. 

The tale carries us back to about the year 1458 ; but among such 


a methodical, artificially fixed, and undeviating people as the . 


flowery nation, this can be of comparatively small importance when 
desiring to obtain some insight into their present condition. Captain 
Wangchung, a man upwards of sixty, had two daughters ; but the 
eldest and favourite one, remained unbetrothed after the other, 
complaining much of her icy and desolate condition. To be sure 
she was deeply read and highly accomplished, and had resources 
which to more vulgar minds are denied. Besides, she had Aunt 
‘T'saou as a sort of companion ; who while a garrulous adviser, was 
exceedingly indulgent, if the right means were adopted to flatter 
her. We must also mention that the heroine’s waiting-maid, 
Ming hea, performs the full share of a clever and pert member of 
that sisterhood, as oft seen at home and pictured in our dramas. 
It so happened that one day Keaou Lwan :— 


** Went to the back garden accompanied by Aunt Tsaou and her waiting 
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maid to play at the game of the Chinese swing or roundabout by way of 
amusement. Just when in the very height of their noise and merriment, 
they suddenly espied at a gap in the garden-wall, a very fine looking young 
gentleman, dressed in mulberry coloured clothes, and wearing on his head 
a cap or kerchief of the Tang dynasty, who was bending forward his head 
and looking on, calling out without ceasing, well done! well done! Keaou 
Lwan got into a sad flutter, her whole face became the colour of scarlet, and 
hiding herself behind Aunt Tsaou, they precipitately made the best of their 
way for the fragrant apartment,* and the waiting maid wentin after them. 
The student thus seeing no one in the garden, overleaped the wall and 
entered. He found the stand for the swing still where it was, and a delight- 
ful fragrance beyond conception, continued to hover about the spot. When 
in the midst of his surprise and wonder who this young lady might be, he 
all at once spied a something or other among the grass, and taking it up, 
found it to be a handkerchief of scented gauze, three cubits long, and finely 
embroidered. ‘The student took possession of this as if it had been a pearl 
of great price, and hearing the sound of people coming from within, he made 
his exit from the garden as he had entered it. Then taking his stand as 
before in the gap of the wall, who should it be but the waiting maid coming 
to look for the gauze handkerchief! The student seeing her go round and 
round, again and again, and hunt here, and there and everywhere until per- 
fectly fagged, at length smiled and said to her : 

***My pretty Miss, the handkerchief having already got into another 
person’s possession, pray what use is there looking for it any longer?’ _ 

The waiting maid raised her head, and seeing that it was a Sewtsaet who 
had addressed her, came forward with a ‘ten thousand blessings on you 
young gentleman! TI presume that it is my young master who has picked 
it up? if so, please return it me, and my gratitude will be unbounded !’ 

*“* The student asked, ‘ pray whom does the gauze handkerchief belong 
to?’ 

“ The waiting maid replied, ‘it belongs to my young lady.’ 

“‘ The student rejoined, ‘ since it belongs to your young lady, I must still 
have your young lady come and ask for it herself, and then I will return it 
her.’ 

“Upon this the waiting maid enquired of him: ‘ pray where do you 
reside young gentleman ?’ 

‘“‘ The student made answer, ‘my family name is Chow, my own name is 
Ting chang, and I am a native of Woo keang heen district, in the foo dis- 
trict of Soochow. My father is professor of the college of this place, and in 
consequence of his official capacity now resides here, and between our 
house and your noble mansion there is nothing more than a partition wall.’ 
(Now it so happened that the foundations of the mititary station and the 
College were on a line and almost joined each other: the former was called 
the eastern public Court, and the latter the western public Court, and be- 





* The private apartment of a Chinese lady is so called,—vulgo her bed- 
chamber. 
+ A Chinese Bachelor of Arts. 
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yond the garden was a stripe or belt of waste land which belonged to the 


College. ) 
“The waiting maid exclaimed, ‘so my noble young master is our near 


neighbour! I am to blame for my rudeness in not knowing you! [I shall 
immediately communicate to my young lady that she has received your orders 
to beg the handkerchief of you herself.’ 

“The student said, ‘may I be so bold as ask my young lady, and my 
pretty Miss’ mighty names?’ 

** Miss replied, ‘my young lady’s name is Keaou Lwan, she is my old 
master’s favourite daughter: your humble servant is her bosom attendant, 


and my name is Ming hea.’ 
‘Ting chang observed, ‘I have a little piece of poetry, may I trouble 


my pretty Miss to hand it up to her young lady forme? I will speedily 
then return you the gauze handkerchief.’ ” 


The handkerchief forms almcst as important an article in the 
plot as a similar trifle does in Othello. Yet, in spite of its con- 
venience as an occasion for employing a ‘‘ go-between,” and in spite 
of the many pieces of poetry interchanged through the instru- 
mentality of the waiting maid, a considerable time elapses before 
the lovers meet, and still more, before they have an undisturbed 
opportunity for courtship. Still the manner in which the heroine’s 
heart is won is clearly and elegantly developed, displaying some 
dramatic as well as literary art, as well as intimacy with human 
nature ; and, no doubt, as exhibited under Chinese forms. 

Ting chang finding innumerable obstacles to interpose between 
him and the beautiful Keaou Lwan, even to debarring him from 
gazing upon her, —for with all the Captain’s affection for his daughter, 
he was afraid of losing her, even had it been to wed the best and 
most unexceptionable of wooers,—had recourse to duplicity and 


stratagem :— 


“«¢ Why!’ exclaimed he, ‘a long time ago Chang kung’s marriage was 
brought about with Miss Tsuy (as the story goes) by their first having a 
clandestine amour as brother and sister! Now Mrs. Wang isof the same family 
name as myself (i. e. Chow) why should I not pay my respects to her, and 
beg her to become my adopted aunt! I might thencome and goas a rela- 
tion of the family, and from such an advantageous position I could not 
fail to reap some little benefit !’ 

‘‘ Having laid this plan, he made use of a false pretext to his father, 
saying, that the precincts of the College were cramped and confined, that 
the students there were perpetually raising a racket, and that in fine he 
wanted the back garden of the military station where he might pursue his 
studies. 

“¢ Professor Chow, himself, first opened his mind on the subject to Captain 
Wang. The old officer gave his consent, and remarked, ‘ that as we are of 
equal rank, your son may remain and partake of our family fare, I will not 


trouble you to send him his meals.’ ” 
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The translator says in a note, that the sort of adoption mentioned 
is very common in China. Still even after the measure of adoption 
in this case was fullilled all communication was cut off between the 
inner and outer apartments, so that communication whether orally 
or by letter between the lovers “ was quite out of the question.” 
What then could the lady do but fall sick,—and what the -gay Lo- 
thario, but tell ‘‘ a falsehood,” and profess ‘* some knowledge of 
the medical art.” Could he only feel the patient’s pulse, he would 
know the nature of her complaint ‘in a moment.” The doating 
father could not refuse; for “since you are now as brother and 
sister, why should I suspect you, or throw obstacles in your way ?” 
Upon this the pulse-feeler was admitted to the “fragrant chamber,” 
when he prescribed that Miss Wang “ should be allowed to 
roam about as much as ever she wished ;” Ming hea was to be in 
waiting. 

To make a long story short, an irregular marriage was secretly 
contracted, with the knowledge and concurrence of the aunt, who 
had in some measure been bribed :— 


“ This lady in the first instance thanked Ting chang for the handsome pre- 
sent he had sent her during the day, and the young gentleman in return 
implored her to play the part of a go-between and marry them. He swore 
to be a most faithful and loving husband: and his imprecations, if false, 
flowed from his mouth like a torrent. Under these circumstances, Aunt 
Tsaou thus addressed them both: ‘ My beloved nephew and niece, since 
you wish that I play the go-between, you must begin by writing out con- 
jointly four copies of a marriage contract. The first copy we shall take 
and burn before Heaven and Earth, so as to call the good and evil spirits to 
witness what we are now about.* Another copy you will leave me with the 
go-between, as proof, if at some future day your love towards each other 
should wax cold :—and each of you should preserve a copy, as a pledge that 
one day or another, you will join the bridal cups, and go through the other 
forms of a regular marriage, If the woman deceive the man—may the 
swift lightning strike her dead! if the man deceive the woman—may un- 
numbered arrows slay his body! and further, may he or she again receive 
the punishment of their crime in the City of the Dead, by sinking into the 
hell of darkness for ever and ever!’ 

Aunt Tsaou pronounced the curse in a most solemn and touching manner, 
that struck awe for a moment into the hearts of both the student and Lwan ; 
with mutual fondness, however, they set about writing out the several copies 
of the marriage contract, which being solemnly sworn to, they knelt in hum- 
ble worship before Heaven and Earth, and afterwards returned their hearty 
thanks to Aunt Tsaou. This lady then producing rich fruits and mellow 


wine, pledged each of them in a cup, and wished them joy as man and 
wife,” 





* A curious Chinese custom, said to be introduced by the Bhuddists. 
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Mr. Thom states that in China all marriages are settled by a 
6 go-between,” who is a very responsible personage ; and that this 
official is indispensable to the Chinese marriages. 

The pair clandestinely lived as man and wife for upwards of a 
year ; after which Professor Chow, being promoted and removed to 
a distant part of the empire, occasioned no little embarrassment to 
the lovers. But the generous and confiding lady entertained a high 
sense of the calls of duty; so that when “on one hand Ting 
chang’s bowels yearned ” to follow his parents, and, ‘* on the other, 
his strong love for Lwan held him to the spot where he was,” 
she,— 


** Enquired, and finally discovered the cause of his sorrow, when setting 
wine before him, she addressed him to the following effect: ‘The love of 
husband and wife is indeed deep as the lakes and seas, but high heaven 
itself cannot be compared to that bond of natural affection which unites 
father and son! If you, sir, by hankering after aclandestine amour should 
neglect to perform the manifest duty you owe your parents, not only will 
you thereby be departing from the principle of piety which ought to guide 


you as ason, but you will be causing me to forget what I owe you, as your 
wife also !”’ 


Months and months elapse, yea, more than a year, still not the 
slightest intelligence from her beloved. Mild, forgiving, and 
inclined to interpret everything most liberally, yet she begins to 
feel somewhat uneasy. She therefore writes him a letter, inserting 
‘ten verses of poetry,” of which the following is a portion,— 


‘** Since we parted on the Twan yang term—strange to say I have heard 
no news of you! 

In two distant lands we only see each other, by gazing at the bright 
moon!* # 

While from a sense of duty to your parents, youhave left my father’s house. — 

Do not suffer your affections to be made captive, by wine and by the fair 
ones of | Woo city ! 

Within the tower of the rambling genii J cast lots, to see when we shall 
meet again after so long an absence— 

Before the pavilion for worshipping the moon, I enquire how long we 2 may 
live, and when we shall die !+ 

I send this, my lord, from a desire that you may awake from your lethargy— 

And come hither to share the humble viands, prepared by your faithful 
spouse !§ 








* The moon is often called poetically the jade stone looking glass. Lovers, 
when far apart, see, or fancy they see, the figure of each other reflected 
in it. 

+ Literally, by the flowers and wine of Woo City. 

+ The most intelligent, and best educated of the Chinese, are not entirely 
{ree from these superstitious practices. 

§ Literally, come with me your concubine to stir the soup about. 
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Seven months more pass over the lady’s head and not a syllable 
from the fickle one. In fact he had formally wedded another, ‘« au 
incomparable beauty,” her father being a magistrate and a man 
‘‘ of prodigious wealth.” At last, and after the lapse of about three 
years the whole truth reaches the disconsolate Keaou Lwan’s ears. 
‘Three entire days and as many nights she spent in weeping ;— 


** She took out the little gauze napkin and turned it over again and again, 
ah! how many recollections of her once happy moments, did that now 
bring to her broken heart! She even sought an opportunity of destroying 
herself, but, upon reflection, said, ‘I, Keaou Lwan, am the beloved daughter 
of a family of note, I was not without beauty, and the world said that I pos- 
sessed some little talent; were I thus silently and obscurely to pass inte 
oblivion, would I not thereby be conferring a great favour on my heartless 
lover!’ With that she drew up thirty-two stanzas of poetry, intimating 
that she was about to take away her own life, and an off or ballad of eternal 
resentment directed against Ting chang.” 


We quote some verses of the ode of eternal resentment. Many 
of the sentiments in this piece are common to all true hearts, and 
the images are frequently bold and as oriental as those in the Ara- 
bian Nights :— 

**T fell ashamed that I so lightly threw away my perscn upon you— 

- You may rejoice at it, but my orphan like heart is sorrowful indeed ! 

The solemn oaths you swore to me in former years, what has become of 
them now ? 

Raise but your head three cubits high, and the gods and spirits are around 
you ! 

You have gone to the southern river, I remain on the northern— 

Thousands of miles, and intervening mountains, part us far asunder— 

But were it possible that two wings should suddenly issue forth from my 
body, 

I would fly to Woo keang, and stand up, my lord, by our side! 

Our early intercourse, only heaven, earth, you and myself knew— 

But now unnumbered people shall deplore the tragic ending of our loves! 

I was locked up in the recesses of a soldier’s harem, as a beauty of a thousand 
pieces of gold— 

When heaven, with the smile still on my face, gave me over to your vil- 
lanies ! 

With detestation do I view your unrighteous conduct Sir! and now that I 
am returning to the city of the dead— 

Far better had it been, had imperial heaven never created me at all !”’ 

“ But even at the Nine streams, I will not pardon you! 

Before—you loved me tenderly ! alas! ’tis not so now ! 

Now-—I hate you, villain! even as the sea is deep! 

Knowing that my intentions towards you were full of kindness— 

Who would have suspected, that your heart was like that of a wild beast ! 

I now again take a piece of stuff, like the fatal gauze handkerchief— 

And send it you with all due ceremony, far as your home may be! 

I sigh when I think, that our acquaintance began, and shall end by a trifle 
like this !”— 

H 2 
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Her tragic end being reported to the Imperial Censor, the 
marriage contract shown, and all the particulars of the strange and 
affecting story divulged, Ting chang is arrested, brought to judg- 
ment, and punished in a manner which tells us that the wooer of 
the confiding inmate of a Chinese harem will do well to look to his 
ways :— 


“The Censor in a voice of wrath thus addressed him: ‘ To treat with 
levity or insult the daughter of a mandarin of rank, is one crime. Being 
already betrothed to one wife, marrying another isa second crime. Having 
had adulterous intercourse, leading to the death of a party concerned, is a 
third crime. In your marriage contract it is written, ‘if the man deceive 
the woman, may unnumbered arrows slay his body!’ I have now no arrows 
here to slay thee,—but ’—added he raising his voice, ‘ thou shall be beat to 
death with staves like a dog, so that thou mayest serve as a warning to all 
cold-blooded villains in future !’ With that he shouted with a loud voice 
as a signal to the bailiffs and lictors who were in waiting!—these grasping 
their clubs of bamboo rushed forward in a body and tumultuously struck* 
the wretched culprit, pieces of whose body flew about the Hall in all direc- 
tions, and in a moment a bloody and hideous mass marked the corpse of 
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the betrayer of Lwan. 





Art. XIII.—Nautical Re-organization. By Cart. Apprertgy W. 
SteicH, K.T.S. London: Effingham Wilson. 1840. 


Captain SLEIGH not only treats of the Re-organization and Increase 
of the Trading Marine, but also details what he considers to bea 
Practical Plan for Manning the Royal Navy without Impressment ; 
and his views and reasoning resolve themselves shortly into this 
that by the accomplishment of the former end, to the extent and in 
the way recommended by him, the latter would naturally follow 
and be at all times satisfactorily realized. He would have the 
Trading Marine made the subject of a new code, so as to benefit 
not only the seaman, but also shipowners and the State: he would 
encourage and secure the services of seamen during peace, in behalf 
of our commerce: and lastly, he would make them available, by 
voluntary services in the ‘“‘ wooden walls,” in time of war. He has 
had much experience in both departments ;—as a Master in the 
naval service. His plan has been submitted to several members of the 
Legislature and to experienced Officers of the Navy, and appears 
to have excited attention ; and it is now dedicated to ** The Hon. 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.” 





* In the original it says, they made no distinction between sol and si, i.e. 
they rung all the notes of the gamut upon him at the same time. 
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We shall only attempt a summary of some of the author's 
principal opinions, arguments, and details, as will induce readers 
who take an interest in such vital subjects as are here handled to 
go to the book itself, since it would be presumption in us to say 
anything that would indicate the pretension to a competency to do 
more. 

This much, however, we may advance in our general critical 
capacity: Mr. Sleigh while displaying a high degree of human feel- 
ing, earnestness, and patriotism, as well as professional knowledge, 
would have been fully as effective had he introduced fewer repeti- 
tions ; and had his writing been less ambitious it might have told 
better,—at all events been more characteristic of a sailor. One 
remark, too, we venture to offer which regards the spirit, the doc- 
trine that pervades the development of his plan: his colouring in 
favour of the discipline and service of the Navy will probably 
appear to many to be as exaggerated as are his reverse views of the 
Trading branch. If, however, his representations be not overdrawn, 
the country at large, and the class who constitute its seamen in 
particular, owe him much for having so strenuously endeavoured to 
undeceive both, and to banish unfounded ideas which have been 
pretty generally promulgated to the disparagement and injury of 
the national marine, the bulwarks of the empire. 

After congratulating the country on the profound and interrupted 
peace, especially with France, for nearly the fourth part of a century, 
after a struggle of unexampled violence and duration which ended 
triumphantly for us, Mr. Sleigh goes on to remark that numerous 
social and civil improvements have been introduced since the close 
of the war; that we have been making great advancement, even 
taking the lead, in commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural 
extension ; and that consequently a disposition to repose in security, 
and to flatter ourselves with the prospect of an ever-onward march 
in every department and relation, has come to be generally enter- 
tained. He would have the country as well as the legislature to 
bear in mind, however, that this apathy arising from over confi- 
dence may embolden other nations; that quarrels with foreign 
powers may suddenly occur; and that therefore we should always 
be possessed of the means to meet any emergency, so as to main- 
tain our independence and predominance,—these means, speaking 
directly and practically, being the perilous exertions of the mariner 
and soldier. 

These and other general doctrines are so obviously just as to 
have forced themselves into constant repetition, especially of late, 
when rumours of wars have become so loud ; but what we goon to 
notice has more novelty. 

One of the most important and ably argued points in Mr. Sleigh’s 
volume is that, whatever we may owe to the Royal Navy as the 
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immediate bulwark of the nation, and the power that swept the 
seas to the dismay and discomfiture of all other fleets, yet the men 
who achieved such triumphs were chiefly supplied by the Trading 
Marine ; or, to take this ground of the author’s argument in hardly 
so unlimited a manner as he has put it,—the Navy in Great 
Britain has in every exigency been largely indebted to the men 
trained in the commercial service; and shonld another war ever 
again break out, this service will be the chief source and nursery of 
our naval force, if it is to be put upon a competent footing, and 
prepared to prolong its supremacy. 

But what says the Captain? He declares that the Trading 
Marine is rapidly becoming deteriorated ; that for want of due pro- 
tection, encouragement, and provision, multitudes of our best sea- 
men have betaken themselves to other countries where they are 
better treated ; that 25,000 of them are serving in America; and 
that these and other alarming evils, many traceable to the inequality 
of rights and privileges between shipowners and seamen, are sure 
to increase, unless some speedy and efficient measures of prevention 
and cure are adopted. 

Mr. S. has developed two ideas relative to the condition and sen- 
timents of the trading sailor, very ably and feelingly, and which we 
must here notice. I[irst, Seamen are looked upon both by the 
country at large, and by their money-grasping immediate employers, 
as a class swi generis,—a recklessly brave set, who care for nothing, 
and therefore need not much be cared for, unless it be to call on 
them, or impress them, in the hour of danger, or crack a hackneyed 
joke about their peculiarities. Says our author— 


** At present the Trading Mariner is looked upon and treated as the mere 
hired slave to minister to his employer’s projects of wealth and enterprise, or 
probably is doomed to close his career of life by sacrificing it in the more 
laudable defence of his country. No common law exists calculated to bind 
him to any branch of the community ; he is left the prey of the most debased 
and designing, or encounters none but those whose interest it seems is to 
cheat and plunder him ; debarred unavoidably by the incessant vocation of 
peril from associating with any other part of society, he is equally estranged 
from a common interest in the sympathies of his country—Unheeded but 
as a safeguard—unnoticed by his country’s laws excepting in the manner 
before defined, and which will hereafter be referred to; we see him the 
tempter of the storms—the warrior of the waves—the explorer of the ocean 
—the winner of wealth—glory—and honour—for his nation, the guardian 
of England’s greatness and prosperity, neglected, and indeed habitually 
despised. 

** In the unceasing labour of his life he has forgotten the interest he owes 
himself, he has overlooked the object of his exertions, and can scarcely be 
said to form a portion in any politic body—in truth thrust without the pale 
of consideration. In every other class of society—in all other grades of life 
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— in every branch of the community, from that which encircles the throne 
to the lowest in the scale of social existence, each individual has some tie 
which unites him to the universal ground of association, connecting him 
with a particular range of subordination, and marking him as a social being; 
sonie general bond of agreement, either arising from circumstances, from 
participation in the same feclings, sharing in similar hopes and fears, or 
fraught with like prejudices or predilections, which in a measure tend to 
confederate him with some portion of the national whole. 

“But how different is the case with the mariner!—how small is his 
weight in the constitution !—how little interested he is permitted to be in 
those subjects in which he has reciprocal concern with others! Debarred 
and shut out from the enjoyment of almost every privilege which is possessed 
by those who Jabour upon the land, neglected by those whose more powerful 
interests are identified with his, and knowing that the comforts of life are 
beyond his attainment, he has become as reckless of his condition in his 
native country, as he is hopeless of amelioration at the hands of his em- 
ployers—the mere creature of circumstance—the neglected instrument of 


oceasion.”’ 


An impartial, thinking, and generous nation, one cannot but 
naturally presume, would never permit the alleged recklessness and 
want of forethought on the part of a seaman to be regarded as a just 
reason for considering him merely as a fighting animal, one fitted 
and used to face any sort of danger, or a being in whom at an idle 
hour to find amusing relaxation by reading of his exploits, or seeing 
his follies shewn up in a dramatic representation. The nature of the 
seamen’s general condition, of his professional situation, of his op- 
portunities, and other circumstances, should just operate the more 
strongly to the procuring for him the consideration of Jandsmen, 
and in proportion to his privations and temptations. In France, 
according to our author’s statement, there are Nautical Institutions, 
which, by a studiously contrived machinery of laws and regulations, 
administered by competent and anxiously distributed tribunals, and 
by the exhibition of judicious humanity, ought to shame us into 
imitation in certain particulars at least ; and cure us of that self- 
complacency, entertained upon a wholesale scale, viz. that because 
we have hitherto ridden triumphant at sea, there is to be no end of 
this mastership ; or that because the discipline or the manceuvring 
of a British man-of-war, have no parallel in the world, therefore 
nothing is Jeft to be done to improve our Trading Marine, nothing 
to place common seamen upon a better footing both for themselves 
and their country. One of these Institutions is that of the Jnscrip- 
sion Maritime et Caisse des Invalides de la Marine,—a legacy 
bequeathed by Louis XIV., an absolute monarch. We quote part 
of our author’s account of its principal dispositions :— 


> 


“The Naval establishment is composed of three distinct funds, although 
. . . . 5 - 
ruled by the same administration—-namely, the prize fund, the seamen's 
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fund, and the pension, or what may be properly called the invalid’s fund. 
The prize fund receives the total produce of prizes made by the King’s 
vessels, as well as by privateers. After the share allotted to the ship's 
company is paid, the overplus is contributed equally between the seaman’s 
fund and the invalid’s fund. 

‘** The seaman’s fund reccives all sums due to the sailors absent on ser- 
vice. A seamen who, by the nature of his profession, is continually on the 
move, needs some person to see to his interest. The administration is his 
legal representative ; it discusses all his accounts with the ship’s Captain, 
or with the owners; receives in his name all sums due to him; and the 
correspondence established between the branch fund of the different quarters, 
enables it to transmit such monies to himself or his family, wherever he may 
be. 

** This is a great advantage to the sailor, who, on his arrival from a long 
voyage, obtains leave of absence to see his friends before he leaves again, 
perhaps for ever. He is not detained at the port at which he lands to 
recover his due, but proceeds cheerfully to his home, with his money affairs 
all settled. 

** The seaman’s fund is also partly composed of monies detained monthly, 
and callad Mois de famille, from the men’s wages; and which, in their 
absence, contributes to the support of their wives and families. All un- 
claimed monies due to seamen are paid, after the expiration of two years, 
into the invalid fund; but these monies can always be claimed by the law- 
ful possessor. The seaman’s fund also receives the produce of the sale of 
wrecks on the coast, and if not claimed within a year, is paid to the invalid 
fund. 

‘“‘The revenues of the pension or invalid fund consist of rentes of the 
State, the produce of its savings, which, at this period amount to 4,500,000 
francs (180,000, ) and which accumulate from the different sources mentioned 
above, and from 3 per cent. deducted from the pay of every seaman. 

“With this fund it pensions seamen upwards of fifty years of age, and 
who have served three hundred months. The pensions granted to seamen 
of ships-of-war exceed these granted to seamen of merchants ships, because 
the wages of the latter are at all times higher than those of the former. 
This pension is exclusive of those for wounds and infirmities. The children 
of invalids are supported by this fund until the age of ten, when they are 
put on board a ship, to follow the profession of their father: and the widow’s 
pension is also granted from it, and contributes to her comforts until she 
rests by the side of her husband. This goes far to show the interest evinced 
by the French in their Trading Marine, and the beneficial results are 
obvious to those who have contrasted their merchant service with ours.” 


Contrast this with the statement that “in the workhouses in and 
near London, and other seaport towns, there are in proportion only 
three mechanics to twelve sailors; with the fact that the Nautical 
Institutions in London, for example, for the benefit of disabled, 
reduced, or superannuated seamen and their families, are so few, in- 
efficient, or badly constituted and regulated, as to appear little better 
than a mockery to the Trading Mariner. In confirmation of this 
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latter statement we quote the annexed from the Appendix to the 
volume before us :— 


“The following, which is taken from the returns of the Seaman’s 
Corporation Fund, shews the wretched pittance awarded British Seamen 
—after from 40 to 50 years’ service in the Trading Marine, and paying 
contrary to their wishes 12s. per year, perhaps for nearly the above 
term to the Fund, which has a balance in hand of £40,000. For 
example— 

‘“* A man, 62 years of age, had been 22 years in the Trading Marine, and 
12 years in the Navy, £1. 10s. per Annum. 

‘“‘ Another 54 years, 21 years at Sea, £4. per Annum. 

‘* Another 58 years, 30 years at Sea, £5. 

‘*‘ Another 71 years, 38 years at Sea, £4. 

‘And many others, who receive only from £1. 10s. to £4. 10s. per 
annum, whilst, at the same time, the management of this Corporation— 
that is to say, the payment of its officers—swallow up £4,400 in the same 
period.” 


The second striking idea dwelt upon by our author to which 
reference has above been made is this, that the British seaman, 
whatever be the service to which he belongs, is not now the same 
that he was during the heat of the last war; for that he has 
advanced like other classes in the knowledge of constitutional 
liberty, which agrees very well and quite in a natural way with the 
manly sentiments engendered by his calling and exertions, and by 
the consciousness of what the country derives from his labours, or 
expects from his bravery. What then can the Trading mariner 
think and do when he has continually thrust upon his mind 
and pride the facts that he is ill paid for his toil; that al- 
though he forms one of a class who, in the aggregate, consti- 
tute a principal source and vehicle of our wealth in times of peace, 
and the very means of its existence and the nation’s independence 
during war, yet that he is regarded as a mere convenience, a pure 
necessity—what can he think we ask, but that he is treated asa 
sort of outlaw, an illegitimate son ?—and what in prudence do, but 
shun the nation that has repudiated him, the country that has in- 
sulted him? ‘The consequences of all these things are, as our 
author demonstrates, that the safety as well as the wealth and supe- 
riority of Great Britain are vitally concerned, and may be disas- 
trously affected through the greed, the blindness, and the in- 
justice of which the Trading Mariner has growing reason to 
complain. 

Mr. Sleigh, in tracing the life of the Trading Mariner, from his 
boyhood upwards, the nature of his avocations and the treatment 
he receives, draws a powerful and a touching picture. Part of this 
representations details foreign scenes and hardships. The seaman 
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may be in freezing climes, or in those that burn ; he may have to face 
deadly contagion, or strive against the pangs of hunger; and at 
best, while on the watery element, he has neither the food nor the 
sleeping berth which he requires and deserves. Then what is his 
fate when he returns to his native shore? Most probably he is dis- 
carded to make way for Lumpers and Riggers,—who are cheaper 
hands,—and he either spends his money, if he has any; falls into 
the hands of over-reaching crimps, to whom he mortgages his win- 
nings; or walks about disconsolate in consequence of the inde- 
finite protraction of the pay-day. We can but very slightly 
touch upon some of our author’s details in this part of his work, 
nor without copying at least one half of the volume, convey much 
of its aggregate spirit and strength. We go on, however, to ob- 
serve, that his denunciations of the present organization of the 
Trading Marine, of the owner-ship system,—of nautical insurance- 
gambling,—of the number of shipwrecks annually, traceable to 
culpable speculation,—and his exposures of manifold oppressions, 
dangers, and denials of justice, in the same service, are all com- 
pared with the opposites which he declares are equally characteristic 
of the Royal Navy. To be sure, he represents it as a common 
practice on the part of those who have an immediate and selfish 
interest in the commercial branch, to depreciate, abuse, and calum- 
niate that of the national, in order to prevent seamen from _better- 
ing their condition, fortunes, and prospects by joining it. To 
silence these charges, to convince every merchant-seaman of the 
falsehood of such representations, Mr. Sleigh declares that happi- 
ness, (comparatively speaking) reigns throughout the British Navy; 
order and content are everywhere conspicuous in our war ships, just 
as if each was a great machine, ‘‘in which every individual part 
performs its due functions, revolves with a perfect uniformity of 
motion and fitness of action, and where no inequality is percep- 
tible.”’ 


‘¢ Order is Heaven’s first law, and this confessed, 
Some are and must be greater than the rest.” 


To quote further,— 


* Although the Naval seaman is exposed to similar natural hardships and 
privatious as is his brother of the Trading Marine, and to more dangers, 
yet he does not suffer a thousandth part of the wretchedness. 

‘The hardships and privations so inseparable from the profession of a 
mariner, give to the Naval seaman, from the solicitude evinced for his com- 
forts by his officers, an invigoration of mind which promotes a salutary state 
of body, whilst the Trading Mariner, unhappily being scarcely considered 
within the limits of consideration, becomes both mentally and constitution- 
ally depressed, enervated, and dispirited. The Naval seaman passes from 
one degree of work to another, as his strength and efficiency become ée- 
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veloped and his knowledge increased,—he calmly, industriously, and boldly 
passes from one grade to another, securing, by his present service in his 
country’s cause, immediate support and future provision. Even were the 
latter henefit not held out, his position in life and present advantages would 
render him far above, in comfort and happiness, any corresponding class of 
society, did his calling admit of any comparison, save one—that one already 
described, which exhibits but too great a contrast with it, to its own sor- 
row, and to the inefiable disgrace of the employers that that service has en- 
riched. 

‘Should the Naval mariner be sent to those climates which are so try- 
ing and injurious to life, the probability of his existence is not left to mere 
chance—is not abandoned to individual habits—or temperament,—his con- 
stitution is consulted, his necessities are considered, and every fit precau- 
tion and proper arrangement is made which can contribute to his comforts, 
relieve his wants or promote his health, under such imminent dangers.— 
He is nurtured and studiously attended to, without being oblige d to devoe 
one thought in prospective ;—he is rendered satisfied, without having the 
trouble of seeking for means of enjoyment ; they being offered for his ac- 
ceptance, and he is permitted to pass his moments of recreation or retire- 
ment, either in the enjoyment of private comforts or devotion, without in- 
terference or interruption. 

‘The abundant nutritious food (not any part of which but passes before 
and is tasted by a responsible officer) allowed when in harbour, is combined 
with well-regulated vegetable diet, and the most uninjurious spirituous 
liquors or wholesome wines, while the varid proportions of salt provision 
issued when at sea, being diversified by flour, peas, plums, render them 
agreeable and counteracts unwholesome tendency; together with the 
morning and evening meals of tea, coffee, cocoa, or chocolate, render 
palatable every species of food which the Naval seaman is allowed. 

‘In the progress of his duty in sultry climates, he is not only permitted 
a long repose during the heat of the day, but also quits his labour be- 
fore the time prescribed by the employer in civil service. If, through 
urgent necessity, he should be subjected to the inclemency of the watery 
torrents of the tropical regions, (which is, however, on all occasions, care- 
fully shunned,) his change of clothing is the first object of attention, and a 
sufficient quantity of ardent spirits issued to guard against ill effects. 
Should illness ensue, notwithstanding these precautions, his wishes are con- 
sulted, every indulgence calculated to sooth and alleviate is granted ; his 
recovery is minutely watched, and anxiously hoped for, and, if possible, se- 
cured, by the utmost endeavours of professional skill, united to unremitting 
and zealous humanity, not only upon the part of the medical officers, but 
also upon that of his Naval commanders. Nor can it be controverted by 
the base calumniators of our country’s Royal service, nor doubted by those 
whom they have impressed with a false belief of our peerless officers and 
deserving men, that this general solicitude for, and provident attention to 
the present good and future welfare of the sailor, not only arises from sen- 
timents of the purest humanity, but from a laudable zeal for the sovereignty 
and pre-eminence of their country, in supporting and exercising her birth- 
right—dominion over the billows of the ocean.” 
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Such are some of the inducements which the Navy presents for 
mariners to join the service, contrasted with the evils, the inade- 
quacies, and the badly regulated organization of the other depart- 
ment. 

From what Mr. Sleigh has said in favour of the Royal service it 
may be inferred that many portions of his plan of remodelling the 
Mercantile are to be copied from the former with accommodations. 
One of his main measures is the establishment of a “ National 
Marine Institution,” having branches in different parts of the 
United Kingdom; with many other particulars into which we can- 
not go. But we must not conclude without inviting a moment’s 
attention to his scheme of manning the Navy without impress- 
ment ; which in outline, may be understood when we say, that it 
is not to any pecuniary temptations which a sudden war may draw 
forth that he looks for a sufficient and effective supply of hands-; 
much less to a large permanent nursery of naval sailors. His scheme 
is that, while considering the Trading Marine and the Royal Navy 
as two branches of one body, he would by organising the former on 
the model of the latter, lending the merchant seamen the same sort 
of encouragement as held out to the man-of-war’s men, establishing 
for him a like kind of provision when disabled or old, not only 
imbue him with the same education and feelings, but identify him 
by means of the strongest ties with the service of his Sovereign ; 
so that understanding the superior advantages and better discipline 
that still continues to exist in the Navy, he would ever be ready 
when an opening occurred to rush to it. The two services by the 
author’s plan, he thinks, would work harmoniously, under the 
direction, however, of a number of new regulations, forming a code 
for the information, the guidance, the agreeable experience or pro- 
spects, and the exaltation of all seamen from the moment they as 
boys and apprentices entered the mercantile service. 

Whoever consults Mr. Sleigh’s volume will find that his plan 
throughout keeps in view,—although we think not in the most 
condensed manner, or according to the clearest arrangement—the 
following important points, which present when developed and di- 
gested much of the completeness of a system having a philosophi- 
cal basis :—He holds that national prosperity and sound policy de- 
mand at one and the same time the maintenance of a Trading Ma- 
rine, and of a Royal Navy, both, of course, upon a scale, and having 
a character worthy of, and ever commensurate with the character 
and necessities of this great country; that the two separate yet 
naturally intimate departments ought and may ever be kept to- 
gether as twin-sisters, or in the relationship of nurse and nursling ; 
that to the healthiness of the giant-child in times to come, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the foster-mother, who is wearing out, be re- 
invigorated, re-organized in spirit, life, and body ; and lastly, that 
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this renewal or transformation must consist in rendering the Trading 
Marine deserving of enlightened and aspiring Britons, which can 
best be accomplished by. making the Royal Navy, hitherto perfect 
or matchless, the model of the alteration to be effected, and the 
object of highest individual ambition. 

We — at the close some paragraphs which may be placed to 


the credit, and which go to the honour of Queen Victoria’s ‘‘ Wooden 
Walls.” 7 


‘It is the fashion, in accordance with the spirit of the day which slanders 
whatever is faultless and perfect,—of designing people whose ignorance is 
but equalled by their spleen, to assert the common commission of such acts 
in the Navy, as would disgrace the annals of slavery ; secured by their ob- 
scurity, and supported by exciting the curiosity of the uninformed they 
diffuse those falsehoods which honour, dignity, and humanity, cannot but 
contemn. 

‘It may, perhaps, be supposed that they are too despicable to be noticed ; 
but, fraught as they are with venom they merit the adder’s fate, and should 
be crushed on account of the active nature and virulence of the poison they 
diffuse. The slander of maligners should be refuted, falsity met by truth, 
and misrepresentation and doubt removed by testimony. 

“Was this made a principal care, and the measures herein proposed 
adopted, the present false system would, almost without an effort, be gra- 
dually changed ; rendering it almost as difficult to prevail on the mariner to 
join the Trading Marine from the Navy, as it now is to induce him to enter 
the latter from the former service; whilst the plan propounded would also 
keep the Trading Marine supplied. But whilst the present misrepresenta- 
tion is tolerated, the evil will continue, and all attemps to counteract it will 
be useless. ‘Too long have the seamen of the Trading Marine been victims 
to these machinations ; they have now to hear them contradicted ; and let 
them observe the situation of the Naval seamen, secure from ill-treatment, 
oppression and neglect, with the certainty of reward and future provision, 
and the insecurity of the Trading Mariner ; and recount his grievances—his 
oppression,—his neglect,—and future prospects. 

‘Many seamen of the Navy certainly leave it for the Trading Marine 
under a false impression, or a love of novelty ; seeing the apparent unre- 
straint, and the seeming laxity of dicipline ; they try it, but soon, from ex- 
perience, become undeceived as to the true nature of the service; they per- 
severe in their course, not liking to retract, for nature ever assumes the 
credit of infallibility, and we disdain to acknowledge ourselves wrong; 
hence the seamen dislikes to retrace his steps; and, swayed by the influence 
and example of others, continues in a service he disapproves ; or, still led 
by a desire of change, he is drawn into a foreign one where he remains. 

“Thus does every species of evil and bad results to our Navy arise from 
the mal-organization of, and ill-treatment in the Trading Marine. So is 
disaffection, restlessness, and distrust, inspired ; destroying and alienating the 
resources of our National Navy. That a system, which may be so easily 


re-modelled, so readily altered, should still be permitted tocontinue, is strange 
and unwise. 
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“* Having, in their relations, examined the Royal Navy and its Mariners, 
the Trading Marine and its seamen ; in their nature, calling, and treatment ; 
we have seen that they, (although distinctly employed,) ought to be one, 
but alas, are ever kept remote and estranged from each other ; and that, to 
blend them, the 7'’rading Mariners ought to be encouraged, and a similarity 
of rewards,—comforts,—and future provision must be proffered to them, and 
be taken more entirely under the protection of the Government. 

** This would cause an identification of interests, and the Trading Mariner 
would consider himself actually lent to the merchant service, and deem the 
Navy of his country as the legitimate scene of his endeavours; by this 
means, the slanderous reports of artifice and malevolence would fail of effect- 
ing their object of misleading, being at once refuted and frustrated.” 





Art. XIV.—Nouvelles Scenes de la Vie de Province. Par H. pe Batr- 
zac, 2 vols. 12mo. Bruxelles edit. Meline, Cans, et Compagnie. 


Tuis voluminous but beautiful and powerful writer has lately become 
much more familiar to the English than he was even two or three 
yearsago. We now frequently see his name quoted in English 
magazines and reviews; and an occasional translation of one of his 
tales in an Annual or other periodica], shows us that the English 
readers of French works are beginning to extend their acquaint- 
ance with French authors a little beyond the sphere which simply 
comprises Paul de Kock and Pigault Lebrun. It has for some 
time past been one of the objects of the Monthly Review to intro- 
duce its readers to the very rich field of French literature, and for 
that purpose, many of the most important and amusing works by 
the best writers of France have attained elaborate reviews in these 
pages. We have now laid before the public many striking speci- 
mens of the peculiar genius of the French writers, and have endea- 
voured to select those passages for extract, in all our reviews, which 
chiefly tended to point the discrepancies that existed between the 
English and French style of modern literature. The English are 
in general most barbarously ignorant of French literature; and we 
therefore flatter ourselves that we have lately made this a novel and 
agreeable feature in the Monthly Review. | 

Most of the novelists of France have adopted the short tale as 
the vehicle of their inspirations. We shall shortly endeavour to give 
our readers a fair estimate of the style and power of De Balzac’s 
nouvelles by a selection which will at once evince the originality of 
his imagination and the unaffected but forcible style of his lan- 
guage. The extract will naturally lose much by being taken out of 
its setting ; but we shall at some future period furnish our readers 
with a more sufficient means of doing justice to his very original 

enius. 

. The Nouvelles Scenes de la Vie de Province are replete with the 
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deepest interest. As tales they are highly amusing ; as sketches of 
country life (as we should translate the phrase in English) they are 
inimitable in a graphic point of view. De Balzac invariably 
troubles himself about minor details; but he manages these de- 
tails so well, and knows how to invest them with so deep an interest, 
that his descriptions are never wearisome. He has also the pecu- 
liar faculty of expressing much in a very few words; and this is a 
grand talent in a professed writer of fiction. As an observer of the 
world, and a faithful delineator of all its various phases, De Balzac 
is alone equalled by Paul de Kock ; but then these authors each 
take such a different view of society, that they never clash, and 
scarcely admit of comparison in this or in any other respect. Each 
has his peculiar walk in fiction, from which neither ever departs ; 
and this circumstance prevents us from drawing any similitude be- 
tween the powers of acute observation possessed by both. Inspired 
by the success of his Scenes de la Vie de Province, which reached to 
an immense circulation, De Balzac produce this second series ; or 
the Nouvelles Scenes; and this continuation, or sequel, whichever 
the edition may be termed, experienced as hearty a reception as 
its predecessor. One of the tales from the Nouvelles Scenes we 
shall now, according to promise, lay before the readers. 

The landlady of an inn at Teulon is the narrator of the com- 
mencing passage to a stranger guest, who has been struck by the 
deserted appearance of a neighbouring mansion :— 


*** Monsieur,’ said she, ‘when the Emperor sent hither his Spanish pri- 
soners of war, “I had orders to lodge, at the expense of Government, a 
young Spaniard sent to VendOme upon parole. Notwithstanding his 
parole, however, he was required to present himself to the sous préfét every 
day. He was a grandee of Spain, and had an outlandish name which I 
think was Bugay de Férédia. He was a handsome youth for a Spaniard, 
who, they say, are all plain—not more than five feet two or three inches, 
but well made ; with small white hands, long dark hair, an eye of fire, and 
a complexion somewhat bronzed, but pleasant to look on, nevertheless. He 
wore finer linen than I have ever seen worn by any other, though I have 
lodged princes and princesses,—amongst others, General Bertrand, the 
Duke and Duchess de Abrantés; M. Deiazest and the King of Spain. He 
consumed but little food with us, but his manners were so gentle and kind, 
that we could not bear him ill-will on that account. He was well-beloved 
by us all, though he spoke not a dozen words a day, and it was impossible 
to have any conversation with him. He read his breviary like a priest; and 
was a regular attendant at mass, and upon all the services of the church. 
There he planted himself, always, though we did not make that observation 
till afterwards, a step or two from the chapel of Madame de Merret. As he 
had taken that station the very first time he came to our church, no one 
imagined there was any thing like design in the circumstance. Besides 
the poor young man never raised his face from his prayer-book. In the 
evenings, he wandered away over the mountain, or amid the ruins of the 
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Chateau ; it was his sole amusement, and reminded him of his country,— 
for, they say, the mountains are everywhere in Spain. From the earliest 
days of his detention amongst us, he stayed out late; and I was, at first, 
uneasy when he did not return home till the stroke of midnight; but we 
grew accustomed to his whims ;—he took the key of the door, and we ceased 
to wait up for him. At length, Monsieur, one day, or rather one morning, 
we missed him from his chamber,—he had not returned in the night. After 
a search throughout the room, I found a written paper in his table-drawer, 
enclosing fifty pieces of Spanish gold of about the value of five thousand 
francs,—and some diamonds, worth about ten thousand francs ina small 
sealed box. The writing announced, that in case he should not return, he 
bequeathed to us the money and the diamonds, charged only with the foun- 
dation of masses, in thanksgiving to God for his escape and his safety. At 
that time, my good man was still alive, and he searched everywhere for our 
guest. Strange to say, he brought back from his search some of the 
Spaniard’s clothes, which he discovered beneath a large stone, on the river 
bank, closed to the ruined Chateau, and nearly opposite the Grande Bre- 
teche. My husband had been there at an hour so early that no one had 
seen him ;—so he burned .the clothes, after having read the letter ; and we 
have always declared, according to the Count Ferédia’s, desire, that he had 
made his escape. The sous préfét put all the gendarmerie of the country 
in pursuit, but he was never traced. It was my husband’s opinion that he 
was drowned ; but for myself, Monsieur, I think not. I have always 
believed that he had some part in the affair of Madame de Merret,—on 
account of Rosalie’s declaration that the crucifix which her mistress valued 
so dearly as to order that it should be burned with her, was of ebony and 
silver ; now, in the first days of his residence with us, the Count Férédia 
wore a crucifix of ebony and silver, which I never saw on him after- 
wards.’ 

‘“** But, have you not tried to question Rosalie?’ said I to my landlady. 

‘** Yes, indeed, Monsieur,’ she replied ; ‘ but the girl is as close as a wall. 
She knows something ; but it is impossible to make her speak on the 
subject.’” 


The narrator of the story finds means to vanquish the silence of 
Rosalie, who, since the death of Madame de Merret, had become 
a servant at the auwberge. The following narrative is extracted from 
her :.and ‘this seems, like the crucifix of ebony and silver, to connect 
the fate of the Count Férédia with the lady of the old deserted house 
that was denominated the Grande Breteche :— 


** The chamber which Madame de Merret occupied, at the Breteche, 
was situated in the rez-de-chausse. A small cabinet, of abgut four feet in 
depth, hollowed out from its massive wall, served as her wardrobe. Three 
months previous to the evening whose adventure Iam about to relate, Madame 
de Merret had been so seriously indisposed that her husband had selected a 
separate chamber, on the first floor, which he still continued to occupy. By 
one of those mere accidents against which foresight cannot provide he re- 
turned home, on the evening in question, two hours later than was his cus- 
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tom, from the circle in which he ordinarily sought the journals and political 
gossip with his provincial neighbours. His wife believes him to have been, 
long since returned,—in bed, and asleep, but the invasion of France had 
been the subject of an animated discussion,—the match at billiards had 
been a warm one. For some time past, M. de Merret had contented him- 
self with asking Rosalie if his wife had retired to bed; and, on her reply, 
generally in the affirmative, had gone immediately to his own room. This 
night, however, the fancy took him, on his return home, to present himself 
in the chamber of his wife,—for the purpose, perhaps, of relating to her the 
story ofhis loss at billiards ; and, instead of calling Rosalie as usual, he went 
straight to the door of her apartment,—lighted by the lamp which he placed 
on the first step of the staircase, that led to his own room. His tread, 
easily recognizable, echoed along the arched corridor. At the moment in 
which the Count turned the key of his wife’s chamber, it appeared to him 
that he heard the door of the little cabinet closed; but, when he entered, 
Madame de Merret was alone, standing before the chimney. The husband 
innocently concluded, within himself, that Rosalie was in the closet, but at 
the same time, a suspicion, faint and uncertain as the ringing of bells in the 
air, arose withinhis mind. He looked stedfastly at his wife, and fancied he 
discovered a sort of trouble in her eyes. 

«You return late to night,’ said she ; and her voice habitually so sweet 
and clear, was slightly broken and tremulous. M. de Merret did not 
answer; for, at this moment, Rosalie entered—not from the cabinet— 
and her appearance was like a thunder-stroke to.the Count. He walked 
about the chamber passing from one window to the other, with measured 
motion and folded arms. 

**¢ Have you learnt any ill-tidings, or are you unwell ?’ timidly asked his 
wife, while Rosalie proceeded to undress her. The Count made no answer. 

“** Leave me,’ said Madame de Merret to her femme de chambre; ‘1 
will arrange my hair myself.’ 

‘When Rosalie was gone—or believed to be gone, for she remained some 
minutes in the corridor—M. de Merret placed himself in front of his wife, 
and said, coldly,— 

“** Madame, there is some one in your closet.’ 

‘* The Countess looked in her husband's face with a calm air, and with 
perfect simplicity, 

***¢ No, Monsieur !’ 

“‘That ‘no’ agitated M. de Merret,—he did not believe it, yet never 
had his wife looked more religious and pure than at that moment. He 
rose, and moved forward to open the door of the cabinet ; when his wife 
took his hand, and stopped him, and looking on him with an air of deep 
melancholy, she said, with a voice of singular emotion : 

«Tf you find no one in that closet, remember that all will be at an end 
with you and me!’ 

“The sad and perfect dignity expressed in the attitude of his wife re- 
stored to the Count his profound esteem for her, and inspired him with one 
0° those resolutions to which there wants but a vaster theatre to make them 
immortal. 

‘No, Josephine,’ he said, ‘I will not go, whatever might be the issue; I 
feel that we should be for ever separated. Lear me! I kuow all the purity 
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of your mind: I know that you lead a holy life: I feel that you would not 
commit a mortal sin, at the expense of that life.’ 

*** Here,’ he continued, ‘is your crucifix ; swear to me, before God, that 
there is no one in that cabinet. I will believe you, and will never open its 
doors.’ 

** Madame de Merret took the crucifix—and calmly said— 

***T swear!’ 

*** Louder!’ said M. de Merret, ‘and repeat after me,—I swear, before 
God, that there is no one in that cabinet.’ 

** She repeated the sentence unmoved, 

***¢Tt is well,’ said the Count coldly; and, after a moment’s silence, he 
added (examining the crucifix of ebony incrusted with silver and richly 
sculptured),—‘ You have a beautiful ornament there of which I had no 
knowledge.’ 

**¢T purchased it at Duvivier’s,’ she said; ‘ who bought it ofa Spanish 
monk, when that body of prisoners passed through VendOme, last year.’ 

“© Ah !—said M. de Merret as he hung up the crucifix on the nail from 
whence he had taken it. He rang the bell, and his summons was promptly 
answered by Rosalie. M. de Merret advanced rapidly to meet her, led her - 
into the recess of the window which looked upon the garden, and said, in a 
low voice,— 

** ¢ T know that Garenflot seeks you in marriage—that poverty alone pre- 
vents his entering upon housekeeping,—and that you are waiting until he 
shall have acquired the means of establishing himself as a master mason. 
Go to him, then; desire him to come hither with his trowel and tools. 
Manage to awaken no one in his house but himself,—and his fortune 
shall exceed your hopes. ‘lake my master-key to let yourself in, at your 
return; and, above all, leave this house without speaking to any one. If 
not’—his frown completed the sentence, and Rosalie departed on her errand. 

** Jean !” cried M. de Merred, fiercely, from the corridor: and Jean, who 
was, at once, his coachman and confidential servant approached. 

** © Go all to bed!’ he said aloud, making a sign to the servant to draw 
nearer ; then added, in a low voice—‘ w hen all arc asleep—asleep, mind,— 
you will come down and let me know.’ 

** And then, M. de Merret, who had not lost sight of his wife, while he 
gave these orders, returned calmly to her side before the fire, and began 
quietly relating to her the events of his billiard match, and the political dis- 
cussions of the circle which he had left. When Rosalie returned, she found - 
M. and Madame de Merret chatting, amicably, by the fire-side. The 
Count had recently been occupied with some repairs in the lower apart- 
ment of the mansion; and, as plaster is scarce at Vendéme, and its expense 
greatly increased by the carriage froma distance, he had brought a con- 
siderable quantity of it at once, which was now lyingat hand. Thiscircum- 
stance suggested to him the design which he proceeded to put in execution. 

‘¢ ¢ Garenflot is come,’ said Rosalie, in a low voice. 

‘*** Bid him enter,’ replied the Count; and the cheek of Madame de 
Merret grew pale as she beheld the mason ‘ approach. 

‘¢¢ Garenflot,’ said the husband, bring from the coach-house hither as 
many bricks as will wall up the door of that cabinet ; you will use the plaster 
which is left to bind them.’ 
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Then, drawing Rosalie and the workman towards him he said, in a 
whisper—‘ Hear me Garenflot! You will sleep here to-night, but to-mor- 
row morning you shall have a passport for a foreign land, and must depart 
for a town which I will appoint. I will give you six thousand francs for your 
voyage; you will remain ten years in that town; or, if you should be weary 
of it, you shall have permission to establish yourself in another provided it 
be in the same country. You will take Paris on your way, where you will 
wait forme. ‘There I will secure to you, by deed, a further sum of six 
thousand francs, to be paid to you at your return, in case you shall have 
fulfilled the conditions of our bargain. At that price, you are to preserve 
the most profound silence as to what you shall have done here this night. 
For you, Rosalie, I will give you ten thousand francs,—not to be paid 
you till the day of your marriage, and on the condition of your marrying 
Garenflot. But secrecy or no money.’ 

** Rosalie,’ said madame de Merret, ‘come and dress my hair!’ 

‘The husband walked quietly, backwards and forwards, in the room 
watching the door of the cabinet, the mason, and his wife; but without 
exhibiting any distrust of either. The work of Garenflot could not pro- 
ceed without noise, and Madame de Merret seized a moment when the 
mason discharged some bricks on the floor, while her husband had reached 
the farther end of the chamber, to say to Rosalie.— 

*¢ A thousand francs, yearly, dear girl, for you, if youcan contrive to bid 
Garenflot leave a,crevice at the botom!’ Then aloud, and with perfect 
composure, she added—‘ Go, girl, and help him!’ ” 

‘“* Monsieur and Madame de Merret remained silent during all the time 
that Garenflot took to wall up the door. This entire silence was a matter 
of calculation on the part of the husband, that he might not afford his wife 
the opportunity of uttering words of double meaning ; and on Madame de 
Merret, it was one of prudence or of pride. When the wall had attained 
half its elevation, the shrewd mason seized a moment when the Count’s 
back was turned, to strike with his mattock, on one of the two panes of 
glass which were let into the door, an action which gave Madame de Merret 
to understand that Rosalie had spoken to Garenflot ;—and then, they three 
saw for a moment, at the glass, the scare and sad face of a man, with black 
hair and eyes of fire ; and before her husband had turned in his walk, the 
poor lady had time to make a sign to the stranger, which bade him hope. 
At four o’clock, and towards the dawn of day, for it was the month of Sep- 
tember, the construction was completed. The mason remained under the 
guardianship of Jean; and M. de Mervet slept in the chamber of his wife. 

“The next morning when the Count arose, he said carelessly :— 

“** Ah! I remember, I must go to the materie for a passport.’ 

** He took his hat, walked towards the door, then returned and took down 
the crucifix. His wife started with joy :—‘ He will go,’ thought she, ‘ to 
Duvivier’s.’ As soon as her husband had left the house, Madame de 
Merret rang for Rosalie ; and, in a voice hoarse with agitation, exclaimed, 

“** The pickaxe, the pickaxe, and to work! I watched last night how 
Garenflot worked ; we shall have time to make an aperture, and close it 
again.’ 

“In the twinkling of an eye, Rosalie brought the instrument to her mis- 
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tress; who, with an ardour which no words can describe, set about the 
demolition of the wall. Already had she struck out some of the bricks, 
when, in taking her aim to apply a more vigorous stroke than hitherto, she 
beheld M. de Merret at her side,—and fell senseless. 

** * Place the Countess on the bed!’ coldly said the Count. 

** Foreseeing what was likely to happen during his absence, he had laid 
this snare for his unhappy wife. In the mean time, he had written to the 
mayor, and sent for Duvivier. The jeweller arrived at the moment when 
the disorder of the apartment was once more repaired. 

** * Duvivier,’ said the Count, ‘did you not purchase some crucifix from 
the Spaniards who passed through this town ?’ 

‘*** No, Monsieur !’ said the jeweller. 

** *T thank you—that is all,’ said the Count, flinging a savage glance on 
his wife. 

** * Jean,’ added he, turning towards his confidential valet, ‘let my meals 
be served in the chamber of Madame de Merret—the Countess is ill, and I 
will not leave her till her health is restored.’ 

‘*The remorseless husband stayed twenty days by his wife’s side :—and 
when during the early portion of that dreadful time, sounds were, at times, 
heard from the walled-up cabinet, and Josephine strove to implore his com- 
passion for the dying stranger, he replied to her wild gestures, without per- 
mitting her to utter a single word :— 

“© * You have sworn upon the cross, that there is no one,there.’ ” 


This terminates this strange tale; and we leave the reader to de- 
cide whether it corroborates the opinion expressed at the commence- 


ment of this article, relative to the style and genius of Honore de 
Balzac. 





Art. XV.—Fifth Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners on Criminal 
Laws. London: 1840. 


Tue plan of the present Report, dated 22d April 1840, and pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, embraces the following offences, 
as stated by the Commissioners themselves:—They propose and 
recommend the Consolidation of the Law of England respecting,— 

Ist. Burglary ; 

2nd. Offences against the Executive Power, including under the 
branch which relates to the Administration of Justice, the crimes of 
Bribery, Perjury, Subornation of Perjury, and false swearing, Em- 
bracery, Barretry, Maintenance, and Champerty ; 

3rd. Forgery ; 

Ath. Offences against the Public Peace, including Riots, Unlaw- 

ful Assemblies, Affrays, and Forcible Entries. 

The Commissioners having at length fully perceived that itis within 
the scope of the authority granted them,—when appointed to make 
digests and codify the existing laws,—to suggest alterations, not 
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only in the way of repealing what seemed objectionable or obselete, 
of correcting and modifying what appeared capable of amendment, 
but of inserting entirely new enactments and definitions, have pro- 
ceeded with greater confidence and skill than heretofore, in their 
other Reports, and, we have no doubt, with the certainty of giving 
greater satisfaction than ever. It will be seen even from the very 
hasty and brief abstract we are about to give of some portions of 
the Report before us, that the task is neither easy, simple, nor un- 
beset by manifold considerations of a delicate nature, as concern jus- 
tice, policy, and the artificial nature of our social condition, when it 
is required that such digest, consolidation, and positive improve- 
ment be made; but we are happy to say, that the persons selected 
to perform this great and nice work are gradually becoming more 
competent and equal to its demands ; practice, deeper insight into 
the past system, as well as into the philosophy of the criminal code, 
theadvancing enlightenment of the community, and perhaps the hints, 
together with the strictures of the press, appearing to render them 
more learned, wise, and expert. 

In reducing the Criminal Code to a more compendious form, by 
pointing out parts which they recommend to be expunged, others to 
be altered, and others again to be supplied, as well as by showing 
how the law is to be rendered more certain and more accessible, the 
Commissioners, in obedience to Her Majesty’s commands, submit 
portions of their digest from time to time, in order that others, and 
the public at large, may have an opportunity of judging of the manner 
in which it has been executed, and of considering of the alterations 
suggested. Professional criticism is not only in this way invited, 
but the inquiring and thinking classes of the community are made 
acquainted with the principles of criminal jurisprudence, instructed 
as to the difficulties which beset legislation on any one of its 
branches, and also stimulated to pursue similar inquiries for them- 
selves, which if done with the calmness and cautiousness that the 
study of the entire subject and the example before us cannot but 
generate, must result salutarily. It is of no small consequence that 
the public should keep a fixed and an approving eye upon all the 
gradual reforms which enlightened and philanthropic men are now 
so constantly urging in the department in question, so as not only 
to keep pace with the law and be imbued with the renovating spirit 
of the age, but also to be prepared to lend encouragement to the 
pioneers of improvement, and be enabled to check them when taking 
a wrong direction. ‘The great question about the abolition of capital 
punishment alone, has need of being supplied with popular expres- 
sions, one way or another, to enable legislators to feel perfectly con- 
fident when called to decide upon the fitness of any change thereto 


relating, 
Having seen what are the portions and diyisions of the law which 
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the present Report professes to deal with, we shall proceed to notice 
in outline some of the articles and points belonging to, the first 
section ; without taking it upon us to offer any remarks, which 
would necessarily be crude, in the way of critical censure, or confi- 
dent approval. The slight business which we set before ourselves 
is merely to convey first some idea of the very considerable altera- 
tions that have been suggested by the Commissioners, and second] 
the sort of niceties and difficuities which are inseparable from their 
task, and consequently to illustrate how imperative it is to observe 
caution in their procedure. If we succeed to any extent in the 
objects contemplated we shall have done some service in furtherance 
even of Criminal Law Reform. Direct but men’s minds to its 
demands, its exigencies, the intricacies to be threaded, the delusions 
to be overcome, and the grand national ends to be attained, social 
and moral, and we despair not of mighty ameliorations and improve- 
ments being speedily realized in this formidable department. 

It is to Burglary, the first division in the present portion of the 
digest that we confine ourselves. And here we shall find striking 
illustrations to serve the two-fold purpose contemplated as just now 
mentioned. 

What more easy, the general and unprofessional reader may ex- 
claim, than to define what burglary is,—what more simple than to 
aflix some wholesome working punishment to check the offence,— 
what more easy and simple than the business of law-making? Has 
a Lord or a Representative of the people anything more to do than 
exercise his common sense, make use and accept of the English lan- 
guage according to its plain and ordinary meaning, and to act 
honestly, in order to perform all that the nation asks of him ? 
Gently, well-meaning but unforeseeing challenger! ‘There are more 
things in life, more twists and turnings in everyday ingenuity and 
invention, as well as in law, than thou dreamest of. Burglary, thou 
sayest, is to break into a dwelling-house at night with the intent 
to perpetrate a felony. All very true, and al! very plain sailing. 
But now let us ask what thou meanest by the word breaking ? 
Why, breaking must signify that something has been forced, some- 
thing damaged and used violently in a way of which it is not natu- 
rally capable, or in which it neyer wag honestly or rightfully intended 
to be used. Very well, we answer; but what sayest thou when in 
the morning thou findest that a thief has come down the chimney, 
without deranging any one thing by his entrance, without breaking 
a single article ?—or to his ascending through an unfastened trap- 
door ‘—or, again, if only a portion of his person has entered, bro- 
ken in, and yet the goods he abstracted which he designed to 
steal? What is the judge to say in such, and many other 
conceivable and experienced cases, if he is to administer the 
law strictly, and according to the plain meaning of the terms 
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laid down for his implicit guidance? Take a case: “Thieves 
having an. mtent to rob, raised a hue and cry, and brought the con- 
stable, to whom the owner opened the door, and when they came in, 
they bound the constable and robbed the owner;” and this was 
held, and justly held, burglary ; showing that the meaning of the 
term breaking must be extended beyond its literal and obvious 
sense, and consequently that in making a law regarding burglary 
law-makers have not a simple and easy work to perform. 

Almost endless are the combinatious of circumstances which take 
the word breaking out of its ordinary sense; and accordingly in 
legislation these must be contemplated ; many curiously combining 
circumstances and a large, enlightened, and clearly outlined compre- 
hension of the spirit of the thing must be taken; all of which 
must next by the judges be understood and acted upon. What if 
the thief has secreted himself in the house during the day, and at 
night, when all are asleep in it but himself, he then breaks owt ? 
Is not this, to ali intents and purposes, burglary? And so it has 
been decided under the authority of statutes ; although, for reasons 
given, the Commissioners condemn this extension, proposing to 
class and designate the offence differently. 

We proceed with the common-sense definition of Burglary :— 
What is the meaning of the word dwelling? Now, it has been 
found necessary to construe the term in connexion with a variety of 
curious particulars. Is it a dwelling if the owner only occupies the 
house at night ?—or, again, must the owner or some one of his 
family be the night-lodger? or will it suffice that a hired person, for 
the sake of protecting the furniture, be the only occupant? There 
have been difficulties in courts of justice on these and other nice- 
ties, which, however, we must pass over without quoting illustrative 
cases. 

Again, what is it that is required to constitute a house? And, 
not to multiply ‘points of difficult construction without end, what 
makes a person an owner, or a householder? A Jet apartment is 
broken into and plundered, but the landlord keeps the common 
outer door key? or, he Jets the whole of thé house and lives apart ? 
who is owner, who is landlord in these cases? ‘The word night, 
also, admits of various nice distinctions, and requires therefore 
clear definition, and adequate comprehension. 

We shall now,—in order to show how the Commissioners have 
proceeded and acquitted themselves in their digest of the law rela- 
tive to Burglary, and that our readers may have some means of 
judging whether the alterations and amendments proposed would 
satisfactorily meet the difficulties and complications of this branch 
of the criminal code,—quote the substance of their labours and 
conclusions, as embodied in a series of articles: 
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Art. I. 

“ Whosoever shall commit the crime of burglary shall incur the penalties 
of the class. 

, Art. II. 

‘** It is essential to the crime of burglary :— 

* Ist. That an entry be made into a dwelling house of another, or some 
inner part of a dwelling-house of another, by the means or in the manner 
hereinafter defined. 

‘2nd. That such entry be made, either with intent to commit some 
felony in such dwelling-house, or inner part of a dwelling-house, or that 
the offender, having made such entry, should commit some felony in such 
dwelling-house, or inner part of a dwelling-house. 

* $rd. That such entry be made, and such felony, where the commission 
of a felony is essential to the offence, be committed in the night-time, as 
hereinafter defined. 

Art. ITI. 

‘* An entry, so far as regards the means or manner of effecting it, shall 
be sufficient to constitute burglary, if it be effected by any of the means, or 
in the manner hereinafter specified. 


Art. IV. 

“ist. If it be effected by means of any force used to break, displace, or 
open any part of the walls, roof, ceiling or floor of a dwelling-house, or any 
door, window, or other impediment opposed to entrance into a dwelling- 
house; and, as regards an entry into the inner part of a dwelling-house, if 
it be effected by means of any force used to break, displace, or open any 
part of the walls, partitions, ceiling, or floor of such inner part, or any door 
or other impediment opposed to entrance into such inner part. 


Art. V. 

“Ond. If it be effected by means of any violence or threat of violence, 
either to the person or property of another, or by any other means of intimi- 
dation, direct or indirect. 

Art. VI. 

** 3rd. If it be effected by means of any stratagem, trick, or devices frau- 

dulently practised for the purpose of obtaining admission, or by collusion or 


conspiracy with any other person unlawfully affording or facilitating such 
entry. 
, : Art. VII. 
“4th. If a party enter upon admission fraudulently given by a servant or 
other inmate. 
Art. VILI. 
‘5th. Ifa party enter into the chimney of a dwelling-house of another, 


although no room or apartment of such dwelling-house be entered. 


Art. IX. 
‘“‘ When an entry is effected upon admission fraudulently given by a ser- 
vant or other inmate, such entry, so far as regards the fact of entry, shall 


constitute burglary as well in the servant or inmate, as in the party so 
admitted. 
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Art. X. 

“ As regards the act of entry, the partial entry of any offender into a 
dwelling-house, or the inner part of a dwelling-house, or the introduction of 
any engine or instrument, or any part of any engine or instrument, into a 
dwelling-house, or the inner part of a dwelling-house, or the discharge of any 
missile into a dwelling-house, or the inner part of a dwelling-house, shall be 
deemed to be an entry sufficient to constitute burglary, provided such partial 
entry by such offender he made, or such engine or instrument, or part thereof, 
be introduced, or such missile be discharged with intent to commit a felony 
in such dwelling-house, or inner part of a dwelling-house. 


Art. XI. 

* An entry into a dwelling-house, or any inner part of a dwelling-house, 
by any person having authority to enter therein, shall not be deemed to be 
an entry sufficient to constitute burglary, although he enter with intent to 
commit a felony, or having entered, commit a felony therein. 


Art. XII. 
** An entry by an inmate of a dwelling-house into any inner part thereof, 
and not made by virtue of any authority, trust or employment, is sufficient 
entry into such inner part to constitute a burglary. 


Art. XIII. 

** A dwelling-house consists of any fixed and permanent building which 
at the time of the offence had been or was used, and was intended to be 
used, either continuously or at intervals, for the purpose of lodging or 
dwelling therein by night. 

Art. XIV. 

“The motive or object for using such building for the purpose in the last pre- 

ceding Article mentioned shall not be deemed to be material to the offence. 


Art. XV. 
*“* And such building shall be deemed to be a dwelling-house, although it 
be not inhabited by living therein during any part of the day. 


Art XVI. 

‘“* The mere casual occupation of any such building, without the consent 
or licence of the owner or occupier thereof that such building should be 
used either continuously or at intervals for the purpose of lodging thercin 
by night, shall not constitute such building a dwelling-house. 


Art. XVII. 

“‘ The whole of any fixed and permanent building, and the whole of any 
portion of any fixed and permanent building, the parts of which communi- 
cate either immediately or by means of any covered and inclosed passage, 
and any part of which has been or is used, and is intended to be used as 
mentioned in Art. XIII., shall be deemed to be a dwelling-house. 


Art. XVIII. 

** Provided that no building, although it be within the same curtilage 
with the dwelling-house, and be occupied therewith, shall be deemed to be 
part of such dwelling-house for the purpose of burglary, unless there shall 
be a communicatien between such building and dwelling-house, either im- 
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mediate or by means of a covered and inclosed passage leading from the 
one to the other. 


; Art. XIX. 

** An inner part of a dwelling-house consists in any room, chamber or 
compartment, being parcel of a dwelling-house as above defined; but no 
cupboard, press, locker, chest, or other receptacle or repository, whether 
attached to the freehold or otherwise, shall be deemed to be an inner part 
of a dwelling-house as regards the offence of burglary. 


Art. XX. 

*¢ The ownership of a dwelling shall be ascertained by the following rules, 
in respect of the mode of occupation :— 

“1st. Where such building or portion of a building, as is mentioned in 
Art. XVII., shall be in the occupation of one person, such building or por- 
tion shall be deemed to be his dwelling-house, whether he dwell therein 
himself, or whether the same be inhabited by any servant, agent, or other 
person whatsoever, by his authority or licence. 

** 9nd. Where such building or portion of a building, as is mentioned in 
Art. XVII. shall be in the joint occupation of several persons, such build- 
ing or portion shall be deemed to be the dwelling-house of such persons, 
whether they or any of them shall dwell therein, or whether the same be 
inhabited by any servant, agent, or other person whatsoever; by the au- 
thority or licence of them or any of them. 

** 3rd. Where such building or portion of a building, as is mentioned in 
Art. XVII. shall be occupied as to several parts by several persons, then in 
case such parts shall have an outer-door and entrance in common, which 
shall be in the occupation of any person inhabiting any of those parts, the 
dwelling-house shall be deemed to be the dwelling-house of that person, 
And in case such outer-door and entrance in common be not so occupied by 
any such inhabitant, or in case there be no such outer-door and entrance in 
common, each of the rooms or connected sets of rooms so severally inhabit- 
ed, shall be deemed to be the dwelling-house of the person so inhabiting 
the same. And in case two or more of such severally occupied parts shall 
have an outer-door and entrance in common, but other such parts shall have 
separate entrances only, then if such outer-door and entrance in common be 
occupied by any inhabitant of any of those parts having such entrance in 
common, such two or more parts shall be deemed to be the dwelling-house 
of that inhabitant ; and any other part or parts so severally inhabited, shall 
be deemed to be the dwelling-house or several dwelling-houses of the person 
or persons so inhabiting the same.” 


Such houses as those in the Inns of Court, which are divided 
into floors, each floor being equivalent to an entire house, and it 
may be, that entire house or floor again divided,—there being at the 
same time no door common to the whole building, and therefore no 
single possession of it, will have the ownership of each part thus in- 


cluded and defined. 


Art. XXI. 
‘So far as the samc is essential to the offence of burglary, the night shall 
be considered to commence at nine of the clock in the evening of each day,. 
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and to conclude at six of the clock in the morning of the next succeeding 
day. | 
Art. XXII. 

‘Whosoever shall burglariously enter into any dwelling house, or any 
inner part of a dwelling-house, and shall assault with intent to murder any 
person being therein, or shall stab, cut, wound, beat, or strike any such 
person, shall suffer death. 

Art. XXITI. 

“Whosoever shall by any other means than those, or in any other man- 
ner than such as is hereinafter defined, unlawfully enter into a dwelling- 
house, or the inner part of a dwelling-house, of another, by night, with in- 
tent to commit some felony therein, or having so unlawfully entered into a 
dwelling-house or the inner part of a dwelling-house of another, shall, by 
night, commit any felony therein, shall incur the penalties of the class. 

Art. XXIV. 

“Any entry a into church, chapel, dwelling-house, shop, warehouse, or 
counting-house, which shall be affected by any of the means specified in 
Art. IV., shall be deemed to be a breaking thereof respectively, in respect 
of any provision which makes the breaking thereof criminal.” 


Such is a specimen of the digesting and consolidating procedure 
of the Commissioners, who have long been employed in framing out 
of a most perplexed, in many cases unsettled, and in others barba- 
rous, or worn-out condition of the Criminal Law of England, a new 
and complete code. Of course it will only be after the whole de- 
partment has been traversed, and each section and branch is dove- 
tailed with the others, that the proportions can be properly tested, 
or the harmony of the structure at large be fairly and fully made the 
subject of criticism and experiment. But in so far as the crime of 
Burglary is concerned, we think it will be granted, that few doors 
are left open for escape, and, what is not less important, small 
room for misapprehending what the law of the land is to be, pro- 


vided the substance of the Report be established by the legisla- 
ture, 





Art. XVI.—Stradling Correspcndence ; a Series of Letters written in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Edited by the Rev. Montgomery Tra- 
HERNE, M.A. &c. Longman. 


Our present number shall end harmoniously with its beginning. 
And yet it will not be thought destitute of variety, abundance and 
seasoning, equal, as we persuade ourslves, to the exigencies and 
demands of the month. Here there are ventures of thought, now 
and then perhaps random and unsubstantial dogmas, and too keen 
or abrupt attempts to cleave in twain heaped-up prejudices. Who 
would chain elastic thought, circumscribe speculation, or set bounds 
to predictive sentiment ? Still the Monthly Review sets an example, 
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worthy of its ancestry, its reign, and its mellow authority, of sobriety 
of utterance, measured expression of .opinion, and sympathy with 
literary modesty and merit. The day approaches, it is thought 
when the mere attempts to be brilliant, to clothe old or common- 
place things in new or gaudy colours, to profess liberality and yet 
be latitudinarian, to be the mere magazine writers of 1840, will 

ive way to candour, moderation, and honesty when the slang and 
morbidity of cheap periodicatism, characteristic of the present rest. 
less and unbridled age, will have instead the reverse of assurance, 
of scurrility, of vapid sentiment and gross exoticism. But we stray, 
—we run the chance of self-contradiction, and being the first vio- 
lators of a temperate creed; therefore we hasten to state that the 
Stradling Correspondence supplies, if not a link in national history, 
or any decided corrections of current narrative, some valuable ad- 


ditions to county as well as family annals. Above all, and this has . 


a wide scope, it contributes largely to the illustrations of English 
life, the Letters casting upon a certain period a great deal of light, 
real, of a practical kind, and full of social indications. To instance 
one field which the beams of that light traverse, we may say that 
the actual working of the laws is witnessed without disguise, and 
with all their Elizabethan characteristics ; while as specimens of 
epistolary correspondence there is a Shakspearian pith and direct- 
ness, as well as quaintness and conceit about them that is particularly 
agreeable. 

The Stradlings (Le Esterlings) were an old Welsh family, who 
could count back their ancestry to the time of the Norman Con- 
quest. They were connected with several of the most noted names 
in English history, such as the Sydneys ; and filled a considerable 
space, ifnot in the country’s eye, at least in provincial estimation 
for some centuries, especially between the fifteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Sir Edward Stradling, the head of the family during a 
great part of Elizabeth's reign and during the earlier years of James 
the First, may be said to have been the most conspicuous chieftain 
of the race, or at least the best and fullest drawn figure in the family 
gallery. He was eminent as a Welsh gentleman and magistrate ; 
and occupied some distinguished stations in the nomination of the 
Government. He was also, like others of the name, a patron of 
men of letters and in some degree a meddler with literature himself. 
According to the authority of Wood, he was ‘‘ at the charge of such 
Herculean works for the public good, that no man in his time went 
beyond him ; but above all he is to be remembered for his singular 
knowledge in the British language and antiquitics, for his eminent 
encouragement of learning and learned men, and for his great ex- 
pense and indefatigable industry in collecting together several 
monuments and ancient manuscripts of learning and antiquity.” 
From the Correspondence, however, he appears to have patronised 
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venison fully as much as literary wisdom and taste. Still, pos- 
terity must be grateful to him for having been careful in preserving 
the letters which constitute a large portion of the present volume, 
the nature and the value of which will immediately be exhibited by 
a few specimens. 

Reference has been made to the practical working of the laws of 
the period comprehended by the Correspondence, from which the 
reader perceives that feudal power and aristocratic authority mightily 
modified the administration of what was called justice, both in 
Church and State. In the following letter of the ea of Llan- 
daff, we find the spirit and the arts of persecutiun clearly displayed, 
when even Sir Edward Stradling, a worthy gentleman, and of more 
than average respectability, is seen to have been capable of acting 
a base as well as a cruel part. Writes the Churchman :— 


“And please yo" worshipp, I receavid yo" lettre dated the xvi‘ of this 
Aprill, 1581; and therein enclosed a lettre fownde by Edward Rees by the 
sea syde, w°" was sent by a scholar of Oxton to a sworen brother of his 
(both beinge as ytt seameth of the family of love), w°" I will wt"in these ii 
dayes deliv’ to one that: goth t’Oxon, that suche order there may be taken as 
shalle by the magistrates bee thought best, according to her Ma'*’ p’cedinges 
in that behalf p’vided. Geving yo’ worshipp most harty tha"kes for yo" 
great care and diligence herein, I comytt the same to Godes p’tection. 
Berthyly, the xvii'® of Aprill, 1581. 

** Yo" worship’s assured in Christ, 
*'W. Lanpavensis.”’ 


The Family of Love, the reader is to bear in mind, was a sect of 
Anabaptists, whom the Queen was counselled to persecute ; such a 
trifling affair and irregular evidence as was furnished by a letter 
found by the sea-side, indecently and dishonestly opened, was no 
doubt turned to the extreme disadvantage of the poor student. Nor 
were the civil distributions and rights in a better condition than 
those of conscience and religion ; fear and favour entering largely into 
the conduct of magistrates and judges. Thus writes a “ loving 


cousin and assured friend,” in relation to a suit in Glamorganshire, 
to the high sheriff of the county :—- 


“And for that I am but a stranger in yo" countrey, and allso the sheriff 
is my neere kinsma, as you knowe, so as I am sure the jurie must be em- 
paneled by the coroners of yo" shire, to whom I am a meere stranger ; and 
therefore [ am most earnestlye to desyre yow to helpe yo" cosen nowe att 
the pynche, and to deale wt" the corroners for their lawful favo" to have an 
indiiferent jurye retorned when the time shall come ; and also in the meane 
tyme to labo" such frendes for me as you maye, for, yf I were sure of indif- 
ierencye, Iwould not care. I pray yow, good cosen when my bailiefe shall 
come over hither unto me, that you will send me the names in writtinge of 
Xxilii substanciall and honest men, suche as you are assured wilbe indifferent, 
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that we may trust to; so as then I may peruse them and secke to gett them re« 
turned, w' yo" good helpe and others of my frendes. I am in some doubt 
of one of the coroners for beinge over much affected to the Mauncells: howe 
be yt, I trust by yo" good helpe and my other kinsmen and frendes. And 


looke, what reward you shall promise in my behalf unto the coroners for their 


favor, Lwill not fayle to p’forme the same.” 


We cannot present better specimens of the correspondence, either 
as regards the literature, the taste, or the fashion of the age, than 
the two which we are now to copy. The first is admirable for its 
brevity, clearness, and pith; the second for its conceits and affec- 
tation. Sir John Chichester thus writes :— 


“ To the right wor. S' Edward Stradlinge, Knight. 

** Being requested by my neighbo's and frends, mchauntes of Barne- 
stable, to wryte for the furtheraunce of their lawfull sutes to you, the good 
that I wyshe them forceth me to wrytte, and the equitye of their cause put- 
teth me in hope that you will heere me and them. The matter ys this:— 
The second of Januarye last, a barke, frayghted by my frynds afore men- 
cioned, departed from Ilfardcombe bound for Byskay ; and the next daye 
followinge, betwyxt Lands End and Sylly, in Whytsande Baye, were robbed 
by an Englishe rover, under the coullor of servinge Don Anthonio. The 
man’s name ys thought to be Story; a full-faced man, w" a readd bearde, 
yf hit be he: the shipp he sayled in is thoughte to be threescore and ten 
[tons], or thereabouts. The marchauntes are enformed that he should 
be about Ellye oose, nare Cardyffe. My earnest desyre ys, as any of you 
shall comaunde me in any suche case, that you will frynde me and them, as 
occasion shall serve, according to justice and equitye. The loose is great, 
some younge men like to be undon, and they that may best beare hit greatly 
hindred; the facte wicked. For farder circumstaunces to be used in this 
matter, I referr to the bearers hereof. After my hearty commendacons to 
you all, I ende, beinge to pleasure you in any thing I maye. From my 
house att Yolston, the thirde of Februarye 1584. 

Yo" assured in that I 
may pleasure you, 
** JouN CHICHESTER.” 


The subject of the second specimen alluded to is curious and de- 
licate. Kdmund Saunder, the son of a celebrated lawyer of the 
period, had married Lady Stradling’s sister, who brought him two 
*‘ jovial” sons, whereas the titled dame continued barren. We 
copy only a part of Master Saunder’s letter of advice which was 
meant to remedy the much to-be-regretted deficiency :— 


‘ Sithens ye bothe (I well knowe it) alike hartelie joyne in dailie desire 
(and soe doe all yo" frinds, and done but suche you may be sure), that God 
would (whereof none dispaireth) send betwine you dyvers yssues (the same 
beinge a verie naturall inclinacon and next neighboure to ymortalitie, to 
desire to lyve always in our likes); the stemes sprininge out of our owne 
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roots, the shootes and slippes of our owne stocks, the bowes of o' owne bodyes, 
the braunches of our owne bows, the blossoms of oure own braunches, and 
the frutys of our owne trees, being unto us, above all other, moste deeare and 
acceptable, and to our taste and likinge most pleasinge and saverie. Agayne, 
sithens our children are to our younger yeeres a pastyme, to our middle age 
a solace, and to our elder a comfortable ayde and staye; withall, a present 
joye and ever a newe succeedinge hope ; to o" frynds a gladnes, to our foes 
a confusion, fynallie, the blessinge of God and the onlie beste ende of ma- 
riadge ;—sithens, I saie, yo" owne selves so well knowe, and soe muche 
desire, this one thinge: eftsons, my instant requet unto you bothe is, that 
you would vouchsafe to take suche good occasion, upon this my poore 
slender advice, as maye witnes in you (to the worlde) the same carefull dis- 
posicon to remedye suche defaults or ympedyments as (anye of all our 
bodyes beinge neglectede or unrepayred) senseable thretneth us, the hin- 
derance and ympaire in suynge of those proper and naturall frames and 
courses of suche our bodilie institucon as by greate presumpcon were neces- 
sarilie requisite to be better intended.” 


No part of the Correspondence is more illustrative of usages and 
manners, than the incident of a marriage and the case of an heiress. 
« Mistress Gamadge” was the daughter of a kinsman of Sir Ed- 
ward. The father had died and the young lady was under the 
guardianship of the knight. But the disposal of her hand was not 
merely an affair of mighty family and provincial importance, for it 
occupied the attention of courtiers and ministers of the crown, and of 
the crown itself. See how the chivalrous Raleigh spoke and felt on 
the subject :— 


* To the R. worshipfull S’ Edward Stradlinge, Knighte. 

** Sir Edwarde, Her Majestye hath nowe thrise caused letters to be writ- 
ten unto you, that you suffer not my kinsewoman to be broughte and solde 
in Wales, without her Mat'*> pryvetye, and the consent or advise of my L. 
Chamberlayne and my selfe, her father’s cosen germayns ; consideringe she 
hath not anie niror kyn nor better; her father and my selfe came of twoe 
systers, S' Phillipp Champnowne daughters: I doubte not but, all oth" pswa-— 
sion sett apte, you will satisfie her Highnes ; and withall do us that curtesie 
as to acquainte us with her matchinge. If you desire anie matche for her 
of youre owne kynn, yf you acquaynt us withall, you shall fynde us readye 
to yeilde to anie reason. I hope, S'‘, you will deale herein moste advised- 
lie: and heerin you shall ever fynde us redye to requite you in all thinges 
to our power. And soe with my verie hartye comendacons I end. In 
haste. From the Courte, the xxvi'" of September 1584. 

** Your moste willinge frend, 
“W. Rarecu.” 


The Lord Howard of Effingham, of renown inthe Armada defeat, 
took a deep interest in the young lady’s matrimonial fate, and ap- 
pears not to have been listened to; at any rate, with that attention 
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which he considered his authority and alliance ought to have com- 
manded. He therefore wrote in the following wroth style :— 


“ To my cosyn S' Edward Stradlinge geve this. 

** Cossyn Stradlinge, I marvyll not a littell that beinge so longe since the 
deathe of my cossyn Gamedge, and yow havinge my cosyn his doughter in 
yo" custodye, that you could not fynde some mense by your letter to gyve me 
knowledge thereof. I thinke you dyd forget what I was unto heer, and 
that non of us that be of heer kyne as neere as you" selfe had care of heer 
well dowynge, or have any suche interest in the seynge and desyeringe of 
heer well bestowinge as you seem to have, or else yo" dellinges wold have 
been otherwise then it hathe byne. I had knowledge by M‘. Watkyn 
Thomas, w' I thanke him for, and of some other good friend ; but it 
seemis you desyered I shuld be a mer stranger unto it. Apon the under. 
standinge of it makinge heer Ma"* aquaynted, I did wright unto yow heer 
Ma: pleasure, which I dowbt not but you will have speciall regarde of. 
The strangenes of your dellinge towardes me in this cause hath moved some 
other good frend of mynde to aquaynt me w"" yo’ manner of dellinge w'" 
my cosyn, w“" I dowe nothinge at all allowe of, and so shall you well knowe 
when I shall have opportunitie. Your sekynge to matche her w" on of 
your owne nephewes, whiche albeit you weer in natur to dowe anny thinge 
you might for yo" on kyne, yeet I maed acounte I was not so far of allyed 
from you as that [you] should thinke I should have mislykin of yt, yf it 
had been any waye feete for heer. Yo" takinge possession of the chyfe 
howse w'" the evidences. A fit thing my thinkes for yow to have had some 
other gentleman or frend of heers to have been w* you at it, and most 
feetest of all, my cosyn heer selfe to have beene there to take possession of 
heer own, consitheringe it was not in that howse heer father dyed in, and 
shee beinge of thos yers she is of. Well cause I have greatly to think, 
unkyndnesss in yow in forgettyne me all this whyll in this cause ; and for 
the rest of yo" dowinges, be cause there are but reportes, whiche I wishe 
wth all my hart may not be trewe, I will suspend my judgment tell I heere 
more. In the meene tyme I pray you forgett not what I am, and so I shall 
be verry glad to thinke what you are untome. And so I leve yow for this 
time. From the Courte, the xxvi'" of Sep. [1584. | 

** Yo" loving cosyn and frend, yf you 
geve not cause to the contrarye, 
““C, Howarp.” 


It will please our fair readers to learn that even in those days of 
buying and selling of daughters, kinswomen, and subjects, Mistress 
Gamadge and the Welsh knight took their own way; she having 
matched with a son of Henry Sydney, K.G., Lord President of the 
Marches of Wales, &c. ; and, we need not remind any one, a mem- 
ber of one of the most illustrious houses in the kingdom. Here isa 
sample of the complimentary language of the period. Sir Henry, 
the father, could not find words to express all his gratitude, but he 
did pretty well, after all, with his pen. He thus returns thanks :— 
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“ To the right worshipfull S' Edwarde Stradlinge, Knight, and my la: his 
wife, his most lovinge allies. 

**T thanke you more hartely for yo" great love and friendshippe showed 
unto my sonne, Robert Sydney, in this matter of his marriadge, then I am 
able to expresse w'" my pen, beseechinge you most hartelie of the counte- 
n*nce [continuance?] of yor well approved good will; assuringe yow that 
albeit I dare not presume to anie just requitall therefore, yet doe I bind me 
by this presents my lres evermore duringe my life to be thankeful to yow for 
it, and to save yow and either of [you] harmelesse for anie thinge that yow 
have done, or will do in the same matter, not offendinge the laws further 
then the same are transgressed alreadie. I comitt you to the guidinge of 
o' moste gracious God: Whoe evermore blisse yow and my good daughter 
whome you have adopted to me. From Wilton, the xxix" of September 
1584. 

** Yo, verie assured loveinge frend 
and faythefull allie, 
“* H. SypNer.” 


We may be sure the disappointed suitors did not view the choice 
and the matrimonial arrangement in the same light. Indeed some 
of them appear to have cited the Knight before the Court of Ward 
and Liveries for “‘ seizing an heiress and her lands.”” What the 
result was we are not told ; but from the following letter from Wal- 
singham, we may also be sure the trouble to Sir Edward was neither 
formidable nor long continued. That the tale may end well, and 
to the satisfaction of the reader, we shall conclude with the royal 
approval :— 


“To the right worshipfull my very lovinge frend S‘' Edwarde Stradlinge, 
Knight. 

“Sr, What so ever blusteringe words are geven owt against you by 
younge M° Croftes and his frends fhere ; you may be assured that you shall 
not lacke frends to defend you, and to stand betwine you and anye blame 
that may be layde uppon you. The only advauntage they meane to take 
against you, yf they might prove it, is that you receaved direction to bringe 
the younge gentlewoman upp before the mariadge : but for yt the messinger 
aflirmeth that he came to your howse two howres after the mariadge sol- 
lempnised, there is no fault layde upon you by her Ma“®; the mariadge 
beinge generallye well liked of, savinge by suche here as are partyes in the 
cawse. And so w most harty thankes, both unto yow and my la: your 
wiefe, for yo" friendlie dealinge in this cawse, w I will be glad w' any 
thankefullnes to acknoledge duringe my liefe, I comitt yow to God, At 
the Courte, xxviit of September 1584. 

** Yo' assured frend, 
* Fra. WaLsINGHAM.” 
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NOTICES. 





Art. XVII.— Turkey and the Turks. By Jonn Reiv; Author of “ Biblio- 
theca Scoto-Celtica,” &c. vol. 8vo. pp. 310. London: Tyas. 
Tuts is a volume crammed so full of mistakes, errors, and false views and 
impressions, that we should not have condescended to notice it, were it not 
for its pompous title of ‘Turkey and the Turks,” The first few chapters 
are devoted to the history of the Ottoman Empire. A specimen of the 
veracity of this historian may be gathered from the fact that he coolly and 
quietly declares “that the Sultan marched in 1683 upon Vienna with an 
immense army. Sobieski, then King of Poland, hurried to its relief, and, 
as is well known, completely routed the Turkish army and captured the 
holy standard of the Prophet!’ This passage contains no less than three 
mis-statements. In the first place the Sultan did not command his army 
upon this occasion: but Kara Mustapha, the Grand Vizier, conducted it to 
the siege of the Austrian capital, while his sovereign remained at Belgrade. 
Secondly, Sobieski, so far from hastening to the succour of the city, post- 
poned his relief till the last moment, and this delay nearly proved fatal to the 
unfortunate Austrians. ‘Thirdly, it is a grand error to suppose that the 
standard of the Prophet was captured in the battle of Vienna. The banner 
of the Seraskier was taken—but not the standard of the Prophet. Mr. 
Reid says in his Preface, that he is indebted to many sources for the histo- 
rical parts of his volume ; and yet he has evidently lost sight of the best, 
and the one which a man of common research or education in such a case 
would consult,—we allude to Von Hammer’s ‘ History of the Ottoman 
Empire.” He would then have avoided the revival of the ridiculous and 
often refuted story of Bajazet Kidrium and the iron cage, to which he 

alludes at page 103. 

The style of the work is faulty and clumsy ; the impressions received by 
the author are generally erroneous ; the views false ; the opinions frequently 
without foundation ; and the descriptive portion feeble and anything but 
graphic. The following description of an Armenian funeral is one of the 
best portions of the book :— 

‘One cold day in the middle of winter, as I was returning to Pera, from 
the artillery barracks at Takshim, I heard in the distance the sound of wail- 
ing and passionate lamentation. Curious to learn what this was caused by, 
I followed the sound until I came to a house in front of which was a con- 
siderable crowd, and the windows filled with females all in tears, one of 
whom was roaring and screaming at the full pitch of her voice, and tearing 
the long black hair out of her head in handfuls : such a picture of passionate 
grief I never saw before nor since. As I came close to the house, a dead 
body was brought out on a litter, and a shower of holy water poured upon 
it from the different windows. The principal performer at the windows 
now began to shriek with still more violence, beating her pretty face with 
her closed fists and knocking her head violently against the sides of the 
window, and, as the body moved off, I verily believe would have thrown 
herself into the street, if she had not been restramed by force. I had now 
time to attend to the procession: first walked ten little boys dressed in 
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pink frocks and trousers, each carrying a small candle in his hand, and 


singing the chaunt for thedead. ‘These were followed by ten priests, dressed 
in kalpaks and black cloaks, over which were thrown pink scarfs, which 
hung down their backs. Then followed two boys bearing baskets of sweet- 
meats covered over with pink muslin: after these were three priests, with 
books in their hands, and from whom the priests and boys in advance seemed 
to take the tune and time of the chant. Immediately behind these came 
three youths, the one in the centre bearing a large silver cross on the end of 
a pole, while those on each side bore some other ecclesiastical emblem. 
These were followed by a high priest, or bishop, whose kalpak was white, 
inwrought with silver lace; his gown was also of a light colour trimmed 
with lace. After this worthy came some attendants, then the body carried 
by four men, who were, from time to time, relieved by others of the com- 
pany ; the body itself was that of an old woman who had ali the placidity 
of countenance of one who has died of mere old age ; her two hands, grasp- 
ing a small silver cross, were clasped together and laid upon her breast, but 
the fingers seemed little else than skin and bone. She was neatly and 
plainly dressed, and the litter was covered with a profusion of shawls and 
fur jackets, intermixed with gold tinselling and flowers. 

“The greater part of the company wore kalpaks, there were a few with 
turbans, but not one with a Frank hat, and no part of the dress of any of 
them seemed changed for the funeral. As the procession walked along, 
many a window was opened, and from not a few of them, cries of the most 
piercing nature preceded a shower of holy water. These marks of attention 
J was told proceeded from acquaintances of the deceased. After making a 
considerable détour for the purpose of passing the windows of those who 
thus desired to pay a last tribute to the dead, the body was taken to the 
Armenian church, where, every one putting off his shoes at the threshold, 
it was carried into the centre of the chapel, and the litter deposited upon 
the floor, round which were placed a number of burning candles. Each 
of the party now got a large burning taper in his hand, and the service for 
the dead commenced: it consisted of a chant not unlike that which had 
accompanied the corpse on the way to the church. Several other priests, 
besides those that I had formerly seen, now came forward: one of them 
had a bishop’s crosier and mitre ; the censer was put into his hand, he waved 
it several times over the body, the cross and other symbols were again 
hoisted, and the procession moved towards the burial ground. Here two 
young men who had apparently taken a great interest in all that had passed, 
left the rest of the party, and went to look for a proper place to dig the grave 
in. They, however, could not agree. The day was piercing cold, and the 
north wind, as it blew from the Black Sea, was almost enough to cut one in 
two; the company grumbled much at the delay, and, at last, the chief priest 
was obliged to take the affair in hisown hand, as the two youths would not 
agree on the site of their parent’s grave. A place was pointed out by the 
priest, the grave diggers began their work, and, in afew minutes, had made 
a grave about eighteen inches deep, during which time, the undertaker had 
stripped the clothes off the corpse and sewed it up in a sheet; it was then 
received into the arms of the grave digger, placed carefully at the bottom, 
some sweetmeats, flowers, and gold tinsel, were thrown upon it, the earth 
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was again filled up, and each one walked away, looking as unconcerned as if 
he had been merely taking a walk.” 

The volume concludes with a piece of the most unmitigated rubbish in 
the shape of poetry that we ever read. Such rhymes as ‘‘ Bedlam—have 
them,” ‘“ Greek—deep,” ‘* together—deliver,” ‘‘ Circassians—Pagans,” 
* loving—nothing,”’ &c. would shame a school-boy. We regret that we 
cannot say one word of praise in respect to this volume, the best portions of 
which areits binding and typography. But it is really a pity to see so much 
typographical trouble—such a quantity of good paper—and such a cover 
wasted upon so thoroughly worthless a composition. 





Art XVIII.—WSister Anne. A Novel, Translated from the French of 

Paul de Kock. By Georce W. M. Reyrnoxps. 8vo. pp. 396. 

London: G. Henderson. 

Tus is one of those novels, by Paul de Kock, in which we find the most 
exquisite humour and most beautiful pathos. This isa novel which abounds 
in strong contrasts. ~ The wit and the pothos—the passionate love of Sister 
Anne, and the calm but deeply-rooted affection of Constance—the sincere 
and honourable character of the elder de Montreville, and the levity and 
inexperience of his son—the half swindler, half philosopher Dubourg, and 
the upright, but easily duped Ménard—the tricks practised by Dubourg, 
and the deeply interesting adventures of Sister Anne, form the basis of one 
of the most amusing novels in the French Language. In reference to the 
manner in which this English version is ‘‘ brought out,’ we can only say 
that its cheapness defies competition. Nearly three hundred pages, uniform 
with the type in which the ‘* Pickwick Papers,” ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby, &c. 
were printed,—good paper,—and the whole stitched in a very neat wrap- 
per,—-and all this for Half-a-Crown, forms one of those wonders which now 
characterise cheap literature. We perceive, by an advertisement, that this 
is only the first issue of a scrics of popular works of fiction, principally 
translated from the French, and intended to form an “ Encyclopedia of 
Fiction.” We can only say that the speculation seems to be a most eligi- 
ble one, and that the public will doubtless perceive its interest in supporting 
that which will prove the cheapest library of novels and romances ever 
issued from the warehouse of a publisher. Galignani’s and Baudry’s five- 
franc editions of all the most popular English novels have hitherto carried 
away the palm of cheapness from all competitors ; but the new Encyclopz- 
dia of Fiction now projected, will prove a cheaper method of obtaining 
books than even that adopted by those Parisian publishers. 

‘Sister Anne” is the narrative of a beautiful young girl, who, in her 
infancy, loses the faculty of speech through a sudden fright, and recovers it 
eventually by a similar revulsion in nature. The fortunes of this orphan 
girl form the ground-work of the tale. She is seduced by a young Count, 
who is subsequently compelled by his father to abandon her; and she sets 
out in search of the faithless swain. After experiencing all those dangers 
and difficulties which must necessarily have attended an individual in her 
forlorn condition, she arrives at the very house where her seducer’s wife re- 
sides. Her seducer is absent from home at that period, and the dumb 
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stranger is kindly weleomed by the unsuspecting wife. The husband’s 
return however explains all; and the tale is wound up by the death of 
Sister Anne, who recovers the faculty of speech only a few moments before 
she surrenders up her spirit for ever. 

We shall now lay a few extracts before our readers. The first shall 
relate to Sister Anne, as she was first discovered by Frederick de Montre- 
ville (her seducer) seated pensively upon the banks of a river, and watching 
the dance of the peasants in the distance :-— 

“* The young girl was scarcely sixteen. Her garb betokened poverty, 
but the gracefulness of her form could not be concealed by the wretched- 
ness of her attire. Beautiful curls of light brown hair floated on her neck, 
and were parted above a brow pale and open: her features were delicate— 
her mouth wore an expression of amiability and innocence—her eyes, of a 
dark blue, were languishing and melancholy—and her complexion was clear 
and beautiful, but very pale. 

“Frederick stopped to gaze upon that fair young girl, and could not 
take his eyes off her. Why was she seated on the banks of the river, 
while her companions enjoyed themselves in the valley? Why did her 
countenance wear an expression of melancholy and sorrow? Frede- 
rick had only seen her for a few minutes, and already did he feel inte- 
rested in her welfare,—he was anxious to know all that related to her,-— 
it seemed to him asif his heart sympathised in the woes of that fair young 

rirl ! 

a At that moment several peasants passed along the bank of the river in 
their way to join the dance. Frederick accosted them, pointed to the 
young girl, and enquired who she was, and why she did not mingle in the 
village sports? The peasants turned round, cast a glance of pity and com- 
miseration upon the object of his solicitude, and in answer to Frederick's 
question, said ‘Oh! Sir, that poor creature never dances! It is Sister 
Anne!’ 

‘“‘ Frederick, in astonishment, awaited a farther explanation; but the 
peasants hastened towards the valley, repeating the words, ‘It is Sister 


Anne!’ ” 
% * * * & * 


“The peasants passed on; but Frederick remained in the shade of the 
weeping willows which the rays of the setting sun now feebly irradiated. 
Ile kept his eyes continually fixed upon the young girl, who however did 
not notice him; for being no longer able to see the dance, she had suflered 
her head to fall upon her breast, and only gazed upon the waters that flowed 
at her feet. 

“What meant the peasants by the words—‘ It is Sister Anne! poor 
thing, she does not dance!’ The tone of commiseration in which those 
observations were uttered, forcibly struck the young Count. The peasants 
seemed to pity the lovely girl, and yet appeared to consider it quite natural 
that she should not mingle in the sports of her companions. 

“What grief—what sorrow could have banished that sweet creature from 
the scene of mirth and joy? Although a tender melancholy was depicted 
upon her countenance, she did not seem as if she were a prey to recent 
woes; on the contrary—-she was calm and tranquil ; she smiled at the stream 
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which murmured by her, and her soul appeared as pure as the waters that 
reflected her image. 

“It struck Frederick that there was something mysterious about this 
young girl, and he longed to ascertain the truth. Everything connected 
with Sister Anne was not now a matter of indifference to him. 


‘“‘ He advanced gently towards her, and stood close by her side before she 
raised her eyes, 

“** What! do you not take example of even your companions,’ said 
Frederick in a tone of softness and urbanity, ‘and mingle in the innocent 
recreations of the village 2? The young men and girls are dancing at a lite 
tle distance, and you remain alone in this spot.’ 

‘*When the sound of Frederick’s voice fell upon her ears, the young girl 
turned her head, and made a movement of terror: but the kind tone of her 
interlocutor inspired her with confidenee ; and she contented herself by 
rising from the bank on which she was seated. 

“*Vfave you anything to vex and annoy you?’ enquired Frederick,— 
‘any concealed sorrow? So young—and to be already acquainted with 
affliction? Ah! if it were in my power to alleviate your grief, how happy 
should I be!’ 

‘* The young girl cast a sorrowful look upon Frederick—a look in which 
distress and gratitude were alike expressed. She fixed her beautiful eyes 
for a moment upon those of the Count, curtsied to him, and was about 
to depart from the spot where they stood, when he detained her gently 
by the hand. She appeared astonished, and even alarmed, and _ hastily 
withdrew her hand from that of the young man who already pressed it 
warmly. 

**¢ You are about to retire from my sight,’ said Frederick,— you are 
about to retire, and you do not answer my questions—you disdain to speak 
to me.’ 

‘“* The eyes of the young girl suddenly became more expressive—a ray 
of ineffable sweetness and melancholy animated those dark blue orbs—and 
large tears chased eachother down her damask cheeks, 

‘¢* You weep ! and I am the cause of your sorrow ?’ cried Frederick, again 
seizing the young girl’s hand, while she made significant signs to assure 
him that he had not excited the grief which filled her bosom. 

“She smiled amidst her tears ; then suddenly disengaging her hand from 
Frederick’s grasp, she gained the recesses of the adjacent wood, and, light 
as the fawn, disappeared from his sight. 

‘We at first made a motion as if he were inclined to follow her; but it 
was already dark, and he could not distinctly perceive which road she had 
taken. He returned to the banks of the river, and stopped at the place 
where he had first seen her seated.” 

In this novel Paul de Kock has completely refuted the assertion of his 
critics that he cannot write pathos, He has been denominated one of the 
most humorous writers that ever followed in the wake of Pigault Lebrun; 
but it was long imagined that he could not touch the tender sympathies of 
the soul. ‘* Sister Anne” proves the very contrary, and shows us that Paul 
de Kock is a perfect master of pathos and of the tender passions of the human 
heart. He can as easily wring tears from the eyes as call smiles to the lips; 
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and, after a perusal of the work now before us, the reader will find himself 
placed in a dilemma if he attempt to pronounce a judgment as to whether de 
Kock be the more proficient master of humour or of pathos. 

Dubourg is the volatile hero of the novel, as Frederick de Montreville is 
the sentimental hero. Dubourg plays old Ménard, a tutor, a thousand 
pranks, during a journey which those three individuals undertake together ; 
and on his return to Paris, Dubourg encountered M. Ménard in a public 
café! The ensuing humorous scene occurred upon that occasion :— 

** Dubourg tapped him gently on the shoulder ;—M. Ménard turned 
round, and, recognising his former travelling companion, was doubtful in 
what way he should accost him. 

“** Tt is no other than M. Ménard whom I have the pleasure of meeting,’ 
said Dubourg with a smile. 

** * Himself, my—Monsieur de-—Monsieur du—upon my honour f 
scarcely know what to call you!’ and the old preceptor laughed, as if he 
had uttered something exceedingly witty. 

“© ¢ What, Ménard,’ exclaimed Dubourg ; ‘ are you still angry ?’ 

*** Really, Sir ; I have a right to be somewhat vexed,’ answered Ménard, 
‘ after all those stories which you told me: but if in future I ever believe 
one word you say——’ 

*** Come, M. Ménard,’ interrupted Dubourg, ‘ leave all spite and indig- 
nation to our enemies, and let it not be said of us, Nec ipsa mors odium 
internecinum extinxit !’ 

**¢Oh! I know that you are very clever,’ cried Ménard, softening a 
little. ‘But that castle on Mount Krapack! and then to make me play 
Theseus !” 

*** You will not refuse a cup of coffee and a glass of liqueur,’ said 
Dubourg. 

*** Since you wish it, certainly not,’ replied the tutor; and as he fol- 
lowed Dubourg to one of the tables, he said to himself, ‘ This devil of a 
fellow possesses a certain way about him which no one can resist: it is 
impossible to remain long angry with him.’ Then, when he had seated 
himself at the table, he added aloud, ‘ But where do you spring from all of 
asudden? My pupil has been looking after you for a long time: he is 
exceedingly desirous of seeing you.’ 

***T returned only a few days ago from my own native place in Brittany,’ 
answered Dubourg. 

*** Ah! you are a native of Brittany, are you?’ cried Ménard. ‘Iam 
no longer surprised that you constantly mingled descriptions of Brittany 
with those of Poland: and then that milk and butter which you were per- 
petually boasting of!’ 

**¢ Oh! the milk and butter are excellent in Brittany, M. Ménard!’ re- 
turned Dubourg. 

*** And what have you been doing in Brittany ?’ demanded the tutor. 

“**T have just inherited a pretty little fortune left me by my aunt,’ said 
Dubourg. 

“6T will wager anything that it is not true ! 

“* Ah! M. Ménard, do you not see that I am in mourning?’ 

*“**'That proves nothing,” returned Ménard: ‘ you also dressed yourself 
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up as a Polish nobleman, when we walked arm-in-arm at Lyons. Ah! 
when I think of those times !’ 

*** To you also recollect the splendid dinners you ate when travelling with 
me ?’ demanded Dubourg. 

*** Certainly—certainly,’ cried the tutor; ‘you are an excellent hand at 
ordering a dinner. But poor Chambertin! to have made him believe that 
he was entertaining an illustrious personage !’ 

**T am as good a man as if I were really the Baron Potoski,’ said Du- 
at, 

*** And to make him give you dinners, in the most costly style——’ 

***' Where you also managed to play a very good part.’ 

**] was your accomplice without suspecting it,’ said Ménard. ‘ But 
do you know that you were compromising me, and that it was not 
proper ?’ 

“* A small glass of punch, M. Ménard—what should you say ?’ 

“**T am fearful it would do me harm!’ 

*** They shall make it very weak.’ 

** * Well—since it will be weak !’ 

*** Waiter! punch !’ cried Dubourg. 

‘** Because, my dear friend,’ resumed Ménard, ‘ you must recollect that 
I am alittle older than you, and that those follies are pardonable ina young 
man which in an old one are reprehensible to a degree.’ 

*** You speak like Cicero,’ said Dubourg: ‘at the same time allow me 
to inform you that Cato learned to dance at the age of sixty.’ 

*** Are you very sure of that?’ enquired Ménard. 

**¢ 1 did not see him,” rejoined Dubourg : ‘ but our follies were really not 
so bad! You do not drink.’ 

“**T am perfectly well aware that we did no harm to any one,’ said 
Ménard; ‘and—but this punch is very good—very good, indeed! Still, 
it was rather too bad to make me run across the fields for your pretended 
Turk !’ 

*** T frankly confess that he was a creditor,’ said Dubourg; ‘and I only 
appeal to wisdom—are not creditors Turks in the eyes of their poor debtors ? 
Drink !’ 

“It is perfectly true that creditors are Turks,’ said the old tutor, 
applying himself to his glass. ‘ But, believe me, my dear Dubourg, that 
you possess every qualification to make an excellent member of society ; 
you are acquainted with the best authors—with the classics—with history, 
and a variety of matters; take my advice, leave off your wild ways, become 
sedate 4 

“*T am, I can assure you, M. Ménard,’ interrupted Dubourg. ‘Oh! I 
have given up play, I am a gourmand no longer, and I indulge i in no kind 
of excesses. But we do not drink.’ 

*** Your health, my dear friend,’ said Ménard. \ 

“**T have given up all kinds of deceit and lies , 

***So much the better. But where did you get that beautiful ring ?’ 
asked Ménard. 

‘**Tt was an emerald that belonged to Ali-Pasha,’ returned Dubourg. 

“*T am delighted to sce that you have left off telling stories,’ continued 
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Ménard, after a short pause : ‘ one has noconfidence in a story-teller ; and 
your falsehoods made me look like a fool !’ 

«¢* Oh! not quite, I assure you,’ returned Dubourg. 

‘¢* That ring is certainly magnificent !’ remarked Ménard. 

‘6 * One glass more,’ said Dubourg. 

«© * You really are an excellent fellow!’ cried the old tutor; ‘and I am 
exceedingly delighted with this opportunity of renewing our former inti- 
macy, my dear friend.’ 

‘“The liqueur and the punch produced a most powerful effect upon M. 
Ménard, and the worthy preceptor left Dubourg in the most perfect good 
humour, calling him his dear friend, assuring him that he might visit Fre- 
derick when he chose, and declaring that the Count de Montreville was by 
no means angry with him, and would receive him very kindly.” 

In dismissing ‘‘ Sister Anne” for the present, we earnestly recommend 
its perusal to all our readers. The humour and wit of the original are 
strictly preserved in the English version, which is a very spirited one ; and 
the sentimental scenes have lost nothing by being rendered into another 
tongue. The translator is evidently a perfect master of the French 
language. 





Agt. XIX.—Thoughts on the Present State of the British West India 
Colonies, &c. By Joun Innes. London: 1840. 

Mr. Innes has personally visited nearly all the British Colonies in the 
West Indies, having done so in the years 1834 and 1835, when the circum- 
stances were without a doubt peculiarly favourable for acquiring minute and 
accurate information on everything that relates to the negro character and 
the condition of the African labourer in these parts. Those years formed 
one of the nicest periods in the history of the transition of the race from 
absolute bondage to entire freedom ; and our author by the present pam- 
phlet has shown that he was an earnest, an attentive, and acute student and 
observer of all that concerned the West Indies at that time ; and he has, by 
former publications, proved that the subject and the study have engaged him 
for a large portion of his life. As we have always deeply participated in the 
national eagerness to emancipate the slaves, but have at length become con- 
vinced that, both as regards the slave trade and bondage in our Western 
Colonies, the work of abolition has not been conducted with all the wisdom 
which is beginning to be gathered from experience, it is our desire, whether 
a Turnbull, a Buxton, an Innes, or any oné else comes forward with pro- 
posals and recommendations tending either to retracement of steps, extension 
of measures, or enlargement of guarantees, to call the notice of our readers 
to the subject, not despairing, but trusting and believing, that England is to 
be the envied instrument in heralding and establishing liberty to the White 
man and the Black all over the globe, and that the experiment in our colo- 
nies will at no great distance of time be triumphant. 

The extraordinary price to which sugar has risen is touching the British 
public to the quick, and demands prompt attention. The proposal to admit 
the foreign article cannot be listened to, unless the country is willing to let 
slave-holding planters have all the encouragement which the sugar trade 
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can afford, and consequently to lend the greatest impulse to the slave traffic 
that the case will admit of. We therefore cordially welcome the Thoughts 
of any well-informed and judicious person who, like Mr. Innes, proposes mea- 
sures not only for the ‘“ Improvement” of the West India Colonies, but 
** tending to the Extinction of the African Slave-Trade ;” and will therefore 
now glance at some of the views advanced by him. 

The gloomy forebodings experienced by many respecting the West Indies 
and the supply of sugar are not participated in by Mr. Innes; that is, if 
pains be taken to investigate the causes that have led to a diminution of 
labour since the negroes have been set free, and if afterwards there be a 
prompt application of practical remedies. Before arriving at the remedies, 
however, he points out not only what is the present state of the colonies, 
but what he thinks has greatly contributed towards the existence of the 
chief evils complained of. 

He thinks that the final act of abolition was precipitate ; that no measures 
were adopted or even contemplated by which the wants of the negroes during 
the apprenticeship might have been so created and raised, so refined, if 
you will, and extended to artificial and conventional necessities, as would 
have forced them to work for the needful supply the moment they became 
masters of themselves ; that for children under six years of age, who were 
set free, there was no suitable, and indeed not any provision whatever made 
for their support or education, or for enabling them in any manner to be 
useful to themselves and others; and that during the apprenticeship sys- 
tem one class was set free before another, thereby producing disorganizing 
irritation. Not to go into the statements and arguments by which Mr. 
Innes fortifies his objectional views, we may say that they all tend to this 
brief conclusion, that sufficient time and means were not allowed for 
*‘ re-casting”’ the negro. 

He states besides that the planters have not used the proper methods and 
the necessary safeguards as respects the command of free labour. At the 
same time, while their wants have been pressing, they have been by the Im- 
perial legislature entirely left to themselves to provide labourers. What 
then would Mr. Innes do? what does hé recommend as an adequate prac- 
tical remedy? The following extract will give the answer, or indicate the 
author’s plan ; immigration with certain restrictions, guards, and sanctions 
being the principle :— 

“In my Report to Lord Glenelg in 1835, I say, ‘ Four cargoes of Afri- 
cans, liberated under the mixed commission at the Havannah, have arrived 
and been located here. The last cargo, consisting of 150 males and 152 
females, arrived very recently and have been bound as apprentices. I have 
made particular inquiry of many of the planters with whom they have been 
placed, and have had the gratification to learn that they are universally 
giving satisfaction. They are bound for three years, and have, in addition 
to the allowances to apprenticed labourers, 4d. currency per day of actual 
labour the first year ; 8d. for the second year; and 1s. for the third year.’ 
‘It may be deserving of the consideration of Government how far it may be 
made compatibie with the views of philanthropy to encourage arrangements 
for importing negroes from Africa under similar indentures to those entered 
into by persons from Madeira and elsewhere.’ 
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‘¢ From Canada, the United States, and Africa a superabundant supply of 
labourers of the same origin as those now in our West India colonies might 
be procured, and they would work with the present population without the 
same risk of contamination as from the Portuguese, French, and, German 
immigrants. A powerful party in this country has been strongly opposed 
to the opening of Africa to the British West India planter, from an appre- 
hension that it might lead to an intercourse in the nature of a Slave-trade 
in a mitigated form. Such a suspicion could only have its origin in the 
belief, that the planters, in their eagerness to obtain labourers, would offer 
a bounty, as an inducement to emigrants. This might be effectually 
guarded against by placing the whole arrangement in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government, who could frame regulations and appoint agents to 
carry them into effect. I should suggest that instead of holding out pre- 
miums on emigration, it should be expressly stipulated with the Africans on 
emigrating that the expense of outfit and of conveyance to the West Indies 
should be repaid by a small weekly deduction from their wages. I should 
also recommend that there should be a portion of wages set aside during 
the term of their indentures, to be paid to them at the expiration of the 
time, either for their own use, or to enable them to return to their own 
country should such be their wish. If the Africans were thus made to 
defray the outlay on their behalf, they would be entitled to full wages during 
their indentures, which would remove a great cause of complaint on the 
part of immigrants, that they labour for less than those who are free to 
engage themselves where they please. 

‘In mentioning indentures it may be proper frankly to state my opinion 
that Government, apparently from a dread of everything bearing an affinity 
to servitude, have imposed restraints on entering into salutary obligations to 
an extent that has operated most injuriously. When the slaves were made 
free in Antigua on the Ist August, 1834, the Legislature of that Island 
passed an Act entitled an ‘ Act for regulating Special Contracts between 
Labourers and their Employers and enforcing a strict observance of such 
Contracts.’ Although this Act contained no provisigns not rendered neces- 
sary by the great change which had just taken place in the condition of the 
labourers, the Secretary of State for the Colonies raised many objections to it, 
and declined recommending its confirmation by His Majesty. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that Government could be prevailed on to sanction 
provisions indispensable to the keeping society together. Had the Act 
been disallowed, and no other of the same nature approved, free labour in 
Antigua must have been a failure. 

“The Court of Policy of British Guiana passed an ordinance on the 22d 
June, 1836, for the ‘ regulation and enforcement of the relative duties of 
masters and employers and articled servants, tradesmen, and labourers.’ 
This ordinance sanctioned contracts for seven years. Under it many immi- 
grants were introduced at great expense, some of them slaves from foreign 
colonies, where their freedom had been purchased by those who 
engaged them; but on the 1st March, 1837, an Order in Council was pas- 
sed confirming the said ordinance, but limiting contracts to three years, and 
some time after the crown colonies were denied the privilege of engaging 
any persons for more than one year, and the engagement could only be 
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entered into after arrival in the colonies. This I understand to be the law 
at present ; so that the planters of the crown colonies in want of overscers, 
ploughmen, carpenters, coopers, boilermen, &c. from this country, have to 
pay for their outfit and passage, and to trust to their honour to execute 
indentures on their arrival in the colonies. This restriction, the object of 
which as applied to persons from this country is past my comprehension, 
has to my knowledge had the effect of depriving the planters of the services 
of persons who would have been most useful to them. I believe all persons 
of age in any part of the United Kingdom may bind themselves to work in 
any other part, yet whilst here they must not engage to give their services 
in the crown colonies. My opinion is, that it is for the good of the negro, 
and that he should be encouraged, to enter into engagements to labour fora 
specified period. When it is otherwise, the want of controul over him pre- 
vents his settling and acquiring steady habits. For the same reason I think 
it is an advantage to immigrants to be bound to serve for a moderate time. 
Let them choose their location, but when the choice is made they should 
not be at liberty to change without sufficient reason until their term of ser- 
Vice expires. 

*“‘ From what has been stated, it is evident that immigration cannot be 
safely intrusted to individuals. To make it productive of all the benefits of 
which it is capable, it ought to be undertaken by Government, and con- 
ducted on a well-digested plan, embracing the interests of the whole com- 
munity and of the immigrants.” 

We have neither space nor leisure at present to discuss the merits of 
these views. What we wish is to keep the mind of the public intently 
directed to the’paramount subject. We merely state that were we asked to 
subscribe to the author’s opinions in the earlier pages of his pamphlet, we 
should do so with many explanations, as to the precipitancy of the act of 
abolition ; as to the rapid and regular procedure of the work of amelioration 
and preparation, down to 1833, which he alleges to have been taking place ; 
and also upon the charge of, breach of contract with the planters. But 
when he comes to hig remedies, or rather his measures of improvement, 
correction, and tendency, we think that his proposals are well worthy of 
Sir J. F. Buxton’s attention, to whom the pamphlet is dedicated, and there- 
fore of the whole community ; as being in harmony with that distinguished 
philanthropist’s scheme, and as calculated to promote the civilization of 
Africa, at the same time that it saves and invigorates our West India Colo- 
nies. 


Art. XX.—Elements of Algebra, for the use of St. Paul’s School, South- 
sea, and adapted to the general objects of Education. By Wi ttiam 
Foster, M.A. London; Simpkin. 1840. 

We think that these Elements are as compendious and simple as the prin- 

ciples of Algebra can admit of, when designed to be taught to beginners. 

The Rules are not over-loaded, and the proofs are as plain as in the cireum- 

stances could be usefully employed. A copious collection of Examples will 

shortly follow in continuation of the present work, in order that the stu- 
dent may have the rules here given and the theory of Algebra tested aud 
illustrated by practice. 
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Ant. XXI.—The Italian Analyst ; or, the Essentials of Italian Grammar, 
and their Application in Parsing. By the Rev. H. H. Arnoxp, B.A, 
London: Rivington. 1840. 

Mr. Arnotp has applied the essentials of Italian Grammar,—in other 
words, the usual lessons on the Parts of Speech, with the inflections of the 
Declinables,—to a praxis in Parsing, selecting the first eighteen stanzas of 
the Gerusalemme Liberata for his exercises. ‘The method is exceedingly 
simple, and if followed out- according to the unperplexed arrangement and 
directions of the Analyst, will, we are persuaded, in a very short time and 
with comparatively little labour impart to the pupil that elementary and 
firmly fixed knowledge required by every person who wishes to become 
familiar with the mechanism of the language, even as read in the poets, with 
all their inversions and all their peculiar transpositions. 





Art. XXII.—The Hand-Book up the Rhine. Wondon: Churton. 1840. 
Tnis extremely neat and tiny tome includes a description of all the prin- 
cipal places on the banks of the Rhine, as far as Strasburgh and Frankfort ; 
with other Secondary Routes, conducting the traveller frequently to a con- 
siderable distance to the right or left from the banks, to visit scenes and ob- 
jects that must ever excite the deepest interest, and always repay the time 
devoted to their examination that the inquiring and intelligent visitor can 
spare. The usual sort of matter is also given in the way of information as 
to passports, moncy, inns, and modes of conveyance, through Holland, the 
Prussian Rhenish Provinces, Nassau, Belgium, &c. ; but, at the same time, 
with more than the usual simplicity, good sense, and comprehensiveness, 
We hesitate not to pronounce this to be the most satisfactory guide to the 
route it embraces that we have yet seen; unless, indeed, volumes of ten or 
twenty times the size be brought into competition with it; and seldom 
then will the information be so direct and so easily appealed to, as here 
selected and set down. 





Art. XXIII.— Taxidermy ; with the Biography of Zoologists, and Notices 
of their works. By Wm. Swainson, A.C.G. &c. London: Longman, 
1840. 

A voLuME full of entertaining and pleasing reading as well as of instruction 
most valuable to the zoologist. Not only is here taught how to dissect, 
stuff, and preserve animals from the largest to the smallest,—the beast with 
ribs of brass and sinews like whalebone, down to the delicate bird with 
glittering plumage, or the fluttering butterfly ; but how to take them with 
the least possible damage to their characteristic features and life-looking 
qualities. To these practical and engaging directions an informing and ex- 
tended catalogue of the best and most desirable books on zoology is added, 
together with interesting notices, of a biographical and critical kind, of their 
authors. 
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Art. XXIV.—/Initia Latina. By the Rev. J. Epwarns, M.A., and 
WirriaM Cross. London: Maddenand Co. 1840. 

A GurpE to Latin for Beginners, by two gentlemen, both of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, the former Second Master of King’s College School, London, 
and Classical Examiner of Christ’s Hospical. We mention such particulars 
in order to satisfy our readers that the classical attainments of these gentle- 
men may be relied on, and also that the practical experience of tuition, an 
important circumstance, has lent its light to the‘work. Indeed we are told 
that the success which has attended the private use of the manuscripts of 
these sheets, has induced the editors to recommend them to others engaged 
in tuition. The work consists of progressive parts, with the view particu- 
larly of smoothing the pupil’s way in acquiring a knowledge of syntax. 
Suitable and necessary vocabularies are inserted. The editors state that 
they have in the press a Greek companion to the Initia Latina. 





Art. XXV.—Works of Josephus. Part 1V. London: Virtue. 1840. 
Tue history by Josephus, one of those works which has not merely been 
always held by the learned as a book of the very highest authority among 
ancient writers, save the sacred records, but which commands an extraordi- 
nary regard throughout the religious community of Great Britain, being 
often to be found on the peasant’s shelf and at his right hand for ready re- 
ference, will no doubt, now that it appears in a conv cnient, cheap, and ele- 
gant form, with such attractive illustrations as pictorial art has of late years 
been invoked to supply, excite a renewed interest, and find its way to many 
a cottage, homely hearth, and parlour table where formerly it only made a 
brief sojourn, or only afforded a borrowed reading. 





Art. XXVI.—The Illuminated Atlas of Scripture Geography. By W. 
Hucues, F.R.G.S. Knight. 

A serixs of Maps delineating in the I!luminated style the Physical and 

Historical Features in the Geography of Palestine and the Adjacent 

Countries ; accompanied with an Explanatory Notice of each map, and a 

copious Appendix of the names of Places. ‘The work supplies what was 

much wanted by students of sacred and ancient history. 





Art. XXVII.—The Paradise of Dante. Translated by J. C. Wricut. 

London: Longman. 1840. 
Taste, grace, and scholarship, rather than power or terseness, characterise 
this work. Yet how rare it is to find an author, even our best Italian 
linguists, who can with equal elegance and fidelity turn the venerable and 
passionate Dante into English! Had Mr. Wright not been preceded by one 
or two exquisite translators of the old master, his effort would have been 
highly appreciated and admired. As it is, and in the given circumstances, 
the performance places him in such a favourable point of view, that his name 
prefixed to any literary production hereafter will command attention, and 
no dow t earn still more decided praise. Mr W. has also translated “ The 
Infcrno,” and ‘* Purgatorio,” the whole giving proofs of talent as well as of 
leisure and enthusiasm. 
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Art. XXVIII.—The Pope ; a Novel. By an Orv Autnor, ina New 

Walk. $3 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1840. 
We do not profess to know who this Old Author is, although we have no 
doubt his name, or at any rate his works in some other walk than that of 
the historical novel, are sufficiently public. Whatever he has written we 
are sure (he could not help it, did he try,) exhibits the scholar, the man of 
extensive, varied, and accurate information, and the connoisseur who bas 
made literature and art the subjects of close and critical study. Italy, for 
example, its history, learned men, painters and sculptors are so familiar to 
him, so cordially appreciated, that without effort or the sign of the slightest 
affectation, he ean bring each before the reader at will, fully and truthfully. 
He also possesses the skill and the taste that prevent an accomplished 
author from making a display of himself, from affecting prominence and 
brilliancy—an excellence which can only arise from wealth of ideas, 
abundant stores of knowledge, and chastened style. But with all these 
qualities, so rarely combined, which fail not to produce numberless beauties 
and remarkable passages, as a whole, we think “‘ The Pope” will not main- 
tain a high rank in the Scott school of fiction. ‘That master’s dramatic 
talent is wanting; his extraordinary tact in seizing upon telling points both 
of character and incident, to the exclusion of all that was unessential to his 
purpose, and the happy blending of truth with invention,—the very care- 
lessness and artlessness with which the picture seemed to have been thrown 
off, completing the illusion,—are strokes and charms which in a harmonious 
form, to the creation of a well-proportioned work, we do not discover,—we 
are not forced to sympathize with such rarities, during the Old Author’s 
New Walk. 

From what we have said, ‘‘ The Pope,” who is Clement the Seventh,— 
although he has no right to give a title to the work,—will be most admired 
on account of individual and separate passages, disquisitions, scenes, and 
sketches. The criticisms, for instance, are valuable as well as elegant ; and 
to a specimen of this class of beauty and excellence we invite notice. We 
give no glimpse of the story further than to say that the hero is a young 

{nglish adventurer in Italy, and that the celebrated Vittoria Colonna figures 
prominently in the story. Now for a sample :— 

*** And which of the many writers who now illustrate Italy do you most 
admire ?’ inquired Maurice, anxious to obtain some insight into the mind 
and acquirements of his old friend. 

**¢ The Marchesa’s dear friend, the Countess Gambara, is a sweet and ani- 
mated writer. But I fear that so many ladies have lately given themselves 
up to writing poetry, in imitation of these two friends, that they will bring 
the art into discredit. If none write but those who could equal the dear 
Marchesa, we need not fear having too many poets.’ 

“Why, dear Hilda,’ interposed the Marchioness, ‘why wouldst thou 
wish to check them? The occupation amuses and interests them; and 
several are persons of superior talent. What, however, I most lament, 
Maurice, is the mass of satirical and burlesque writings with which Italy has 
been inundated of late years. I can scareely pardon Ariosto for having 
given the sanction of his immortal name and example to this style of com- 
position.’ 
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‘“** But surely, Vittoria,’ Hilda interposed, ‘ nothing can be more charm- 
ing than his Orlando ?’ 

***T do not speak of it, carina,’ replied her friend, ‘ but of his satirical 
pieces. That on his mean patron the Cardinal Ipolito d’Este, who withdrew 
his quarterly pensions of twenty-four crowns because he refused to sacrifice 
his health and leisure in order to accompany his stupid reverence into 
Hungary—that satire is most excusable. But he has, at other times, yielded 
too much to the spirit of the age ; and even his great poem bears traces of 
his condescension. In many passages he has certainly degraded the 
poet into a mere relater of piquant stories. Poor Ariosto! I have 
lately heard that he has been sent on some troublesome business to Fer- 
rara.’ 

““*Tt strikes me,’ said Maurice, ‘that excepting of course yourself, 
Donna Vittoria, Italy has never possessed a real poet whose writings have 
declared him to be such. Ariosto, you have just insinuated, is a most en- 
tertaining story-teller; Tasso had, indeed, fine feelings and perceptions, and 
would have risen to the rank of an original poet, could he have renounced 
his slavish imitation of Virgil. But yet I know notif I can justly award him 
even this merit. My friend De Whittingham, whois somewhat of a judge 
in matters oftaste and feeling, declares that, if he had, like Tasso, occasion 
to speak of the Powers of Darkness, he would endeavour to make them to 
be pitied as well as feared ; and would never degrade them, as they have been 
degraded by Tasso’s description of them, with horns and tails twisted and 
knotted, according to the representation given in every strolling exhibition 
of a Christian mystery.”’ 


** * How then would he describe them ?’ asked the Marchioness with in- 
terest. 

** ¢ As emanations from the Godhead—degraded from the order for which 
they were created, but still mindful of their original and high destiny, and 
appearing and acting like fallen angels, not like natural-born monkeys.” 

***T never heard of feelings like those you describe,’ the lady replied 
thoughtfully. ‘That young man must be gifted with a superior mind. 
But still, Sir Maurice, I must not allow you to cry down our whole 
Italian poetic phalanx in order that a Northern barbarian may triumph 
in their defeat. What say you to Petrarch? what to Dante’s Divine 
Comedy ?’ 

‘** Forgive me, dear ladies both,’ replied Tilton; ‘ but not even the high 
names just mentioned can induce me to change my opinion. Petrarch has 
chosen to represent himself—whether truly or not, I care not—as a love- 
sick sonnetteer. Dante had, indeed, the mind of a poet; but by his choice 
of a subject, and by the manner in which he has treated it, he has de- 
graded himself into a writer of political squibs and pasquinades—into a 
mere party and factious libeller. Had his feeling been more sublimed 
and elevated above the interests of his day, he would have chosen a sub- 
ject more adapted to his naturally gentle and pathetic muse ; as it is, she 
is only occasionally perceived amongst the crowds of ignoble images and 
rancorous and vindictive feelings which he has called up in her name.” 

It will be seen how mich Milton’s Satan and Paedemonium have done to 
tench by example the nature of the sublime of evil. 
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Art. XXIX.—A Sequel to the Shunammite. By the Rev. Henry 
Woopwarp, A.M. Duncan. 
A FORMER volume by Mr. Woodward on 2. Kings, IV. 17—35, entitled 
** Lectures” is followed up by ‘‘ Chapters,” having the same remarkable 
and impressive text for a subject. The title has been changed on account 
of the familiar style of the ‘‘ Reflections ;” the series at the same time form-: 
ing aconnected and regularly developed body of pious practical lessons. 
We should say that fertility of ideas and fulness of illustration, as well as 
simplicity, plainness, and exemplary earnestness distinguish the work ; and, 
no doubt, the Sequel will be welcomed by many of the religious public as a 
fitting and necessary companion to the former volume, which, we believe 


has been extensively read and very favourably regarded. , 





Art. XXX.—Religion and Crime ; or the Distresses of the People and the 

Remedies. By Joun Minter Morcan. 2nd Edition. Longman. 
THE benevolent and pious author of this pamphlet points out very feelingly 
the distressed condition of the people, touches on some of the causes which 
have helped to lead to the deplorable issues described, noticing also some of 
the futile or unequal attempts made to stem the terrible and complicated 
tide, and then proceeds to propound a scheme of his own which he fondly 
conceives would in a great measure meet the exigencies of the nation ; or 
at least demonstrate itself to be practically wholesome and curative. 

He proposes a self-supporting establishment, that is to contemplate the re- 
moval of poverty and misery, ignorance, disease, and crime. ‘‘ If Govern- 
ment,” he says, ‘“‘ were to establish three experimental institutions, the 
first in Middlesex or Surrey, for twelve hundred members of the Church of 
England, and the right of appointing a minister devolved upon the bishop 
of the diocese, it would have the great advantage of the pastoral and en- 
lightened care of one of two highly respected dignitaries, both of whom 
have, with great sympathy, directed public attention to the altered con- 
dition of the working classes. The second might be near Dublin for twelve 
hundred Catholics. The third in the manufacturing districts, for twelve 
hundred persons of different religious denominations, who could have the 
good sense and right feeling to respect each others’ honest convictions, and 
seek their mutual improvement in friendly advice, ‘and in meekness instruct- 
ing others ;’”—if such institutions were established, affording, under a 
regular superintendence, and according to a precisely regulated system, 
lodging, the necessaries and many of the innocent luxuries of life, secular 
education, and religious instruction to the community, in each of the esta- 
blishments, as detailed or indicated by Mr. Morgan, and illustrated by a 
print,—then, he is confident, a remedy would be found to the dire and 
formidable evils complained of. The print presents a picture of an immense 
quadrangle of neat and sweetly-situated buildings, with gardens, pleasure- 
grounds, land to cultivate, &c. &c., the labour of the community to go to 
a-common fund, for the benefits and enjoyments received ; and the profits, 
after repaying the loan started with, to be employed in various ways. Our 
readers will at once pronounce the scheme to be that of a humane and san- 
guine person ; to be the purest specimen of castle-building in the air, or at 
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least upon paper. Man will not accept of comforts or benefits in any way 
but that which pleases himself. It is absurd to speak of happiness by con- 
straint. ‘Then what are we to say of Mr. Morgan’s postulate of “‘ good 
sense and right feeling?” The whole is a charming dream; a vision of an 
inhabitant of Utopia. 

We must copy out a note, extracted from a newspaper, which Mr. Morgan 
has inserted in the second edition of his pamphlet, on account of the re- 
markable and startling nature of the statement which it contains. It is in 
these terms :—‘'‘ Some days since certain eminent manufacturers of figures 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard shipped off for India and the Ganges no less than 
five hundred newly manufactured idols (false gods) for sale. The profits 
from this pious fraud are expected to be sufficient to ‘make the Christian 
Merchants happy for the remainder of their days! Two Missionaries 
go out in the ship which is to convey the idols to the place of des- 
tination. Thus the miserable natives of India will receive their ‘ bane and 
antidote.’”’ 





Art. XXXI.—Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By Captain Basit 
Hatt, R.N. Third Series. London: Moxon. 1840. 
TueEsE fragments by one of the most perspicuous, lively, discursive, and ever- 
hearty writers that our country has produced, will command a perennial 
popularity. There is so much of the sailor, the gentleman, the self-pos- 
sessed, cheerful, and humane commander in all he says, retails, and does 
that he never loses hold of the reader’s earnest and gratified attention. The 
Captain is not merely all nature, but nature composed of the choicest blend- 
ings. Who can be dull or miserable in his company? Who that can spare 


a few shillings will not enrich himself with this beautiful and cheap re- 
print ? 





Art. XXXII.—Canadian Scenery. Part V. London: Virtue. 1840. 
In this number Mr. Willis has brought to a close his sketch of the condition 
and characteristics of the aboriginal tribes of America, which we must pro- 
nounce to have been one of the most spirited and descriptive sketches we 
have met with, and this too of scenes and life, strange and heart-stirring to 
all who have tasted the blessings of civilization. The second chapter, 
the first pages of which are before us, has for its title ‘‘ The Discovery and 
Settlement of Canada,”—the natural sequel to the previous section of the 
work. The pictorial illustrations which are not unworthy accompaniments 
of the animated and graceful literary portion of the publication, have for 
their subjects,—‘ Raft on the St. Lawrence at Cape Santé ;” ‘ Church 
at Point Leve;” ‘ Outlet of Lake Memphemagog ;” and ‘ The Citadel of 
Quebec ;” scenes of striking and Canadian aspect, drawn by Mr. Bartlett, 
no doubt, with a fidelity of details equal to the mastery of his pencil, And 
as to the engravings we have never seen anything more delicate, and at the 
same time clear and effective. Water is a prevailing feature in these pictures, 
where it is beheld with its liquid and limpid attributes beyond what the 
burin or the hand of man might be supposed capable of producing. 


aa 
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Art. XXXIII—Chapter on Duelling by one of the people called Christians. 

London: Fraser. 1840. 
A reprint of an article which appeared last May, in Fraser’s Magazine, with 
alterations and additions, presenting many striking truths and arguments, 
cogently and pungently put, and a number of curious ransackings from high 
authorities, all to the condemnation of the absurd and heinously wicked act 
of duelling, a practice which any Christian man would naturally conclude 
could only be prolonged and countenanced by fools and real cowards, by 
demireps, profligates, and infidels. Yet read the following passage ;— 
‘‘ Notwithstanding various laws that have been enacted on the subject, and 
severe penalties inflicted on the guilty survivors of duels, the practice is by 
no means expunged; and, unhappily, the names of some of our noblest 
warriors and most consummate statesmen are tarnished by the stain of this 
barbarous vice. From the beginning of the reign of George III. to the 
present moment, it appears that upwards of 7'wo Hundred Leading Duels 
have taken place, including, of course, four hundred principals and as many 
seconds. In three of these both combatants were killed; in the others, 
about eighty were killed, about one hundred and twenty were wounded, 
one half of which number desperately, and the other half slightly ; and the 
remaining numbers remained unhurt. It is estimated that in duels one- 
fifth part is killed, and one half, more or less, severely wounded. Rather 
more than twenty trials, in all, have occurred, in which some were found 
guilty of manslaughter, and four of murder. Two were justly hanged, 
and the others too mercifully imprisoned. In the catalogue of duellists, or 
disciples of the succession of Cain the fratricide, duellist, and blacksmith, 
are found the names of York, Norfolk, Richmond, Shelburne, Macartney, 
Townsend, Exmouth, Talbot, Lauderdale, Lonsdale, Malden, Camelford, 
Paget, Castlereagh, Belgrave, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Canning, Tierney, Bur- 
dett, Wellington! Londonderry, &c. &c., and after these a prodigious num- 
ber of play-actors, lawyers’-clerks, shop-apprentices, butlers, and a few 
dustmen.” The Marquis of Londonderry with his foolish letters in reply 
to the remonstrating Clergy relative to his turn out, is properly handled 
in the pages of this little publication, which, we think, will do some gocd 
service to society. 





Art. XXXIV—The Principal Baths of Germany considered with reference 
to their Remedial Effects in Chronic Disease. By Epwin Lex, Ese., 
M. R. C. S. &c. vol. I. London: Whittaker. 1840. 

Mr. Lee, the author of several works distinguished for the scientific know- 

ledge they display, but perhaps still more for the comprehensiveness of his 

views, explained with singular brevity and perspicuity, and the soundness 
of his judgment as well as the force of his logic, has spent the greater part 
of the last ten years in travelling and in temporary residences in France, 

Germany and Italy. These countries accordingly have furnished him with 

various subjects for investigation and description, one of the most curious 

and interesting of them being the ‘‘ Watering Places and Mineral Springs 
of the Continent,” to his ‘‘ Account” of which the present work is to be con- 
sidered a pendant, containing more detailed information respecting the 
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medicinal application of the principal Baths of Rhenish Germany and its 
neighbourhood. Some notices are also added with the analysis of two or 
three important springs, which have recently come into more general use, 
and which the author had previously omitted. 

Mr. Lee’s name, skill, and abilities appear to have secured for him exten- 
sive and no doubt lucrative practice among the wealthy British travellers 
who flock to the continental baths and springs. In the Preface there will 
be found some curious particulars characterestic of the jealousies entertained 
by foreign physicians of English medical men, who may tender their advice 
to such visitors from their own country as may require it. We think the 
affronts and annoyances which our author mentions as having been expe- 
rienced at Wisbaden, for example, are such as may well deter our country- 
men from repairing to the Waters in the Duchy of Nassau; and then 
perhaps the people, the police, and the prince may discover how much they 
have been indebted to John Bull’s purse, liberality, and luxurious habits. 





Art. XXXV.—The Tourist’s Guide, from London to Paris. By J. Tour- 
NIER. Templeman. 
M. Tovurrier, who is author of a variety of initiatory books for those who 
wish to study and accurately pronounce the French language, has now 
published a Guide from London to Paris, by way of Dover and Boulogne, 
and back by Havre and Southampton, thrown into the form of Dialogues, 
(the French in parallel columns with the English) on the Journey ; commu- 
nicating much that is useful to know on the part of lion-hunters, as well 
as contriving to teach the language of our Gallic neighbours. He has 
paid particular attention to the Elisions and Intonations which so much dis- 
tinguish pure Parisian speakers, giving to their conversation its peculiar 
brilliancy and elasticity. We hesitate not to say that this Guide will very 
much facilitate the English student of French, although he should never 
step beyond the shores of Albion, or leave the precincts of his native 
spot. The Guide forms a neat and cheap volume, that will go in a mode- 
rately sized waistcoat-pocket. 











